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CONTENTS FOR JULY, 1886 
Life Among the Crackers.... 
Warning to a Young Lady. 
The Slave’s Daugrhters. 


T 


The Nose in 
July. i 
Perfume from 
Friend Max: 


Mrs. Beecher’ 


1—PLYMOUTH PI 
Authorized and Revised Reports of the Sermons of // 
Growth the Test of Christian Life 
Life’s Harvest....... 
Christ: the Bread of 
Twenty-three Years 
Mr. Beecher’s Farewell Prayer 


f {SUPPLEMENT No. 2.—TABERNACLE PUI 
Authorized and Revised Reports ofthe Sermons of 7. De JI 
Hardships of the Working Classes... 

Monopoly and Communism 
Labor’s Greatest Enemy 
The Black Servants of the Sky 


TERMS : $2.00 per year, in advance; 2 
proprietors are not res] onsible for money enclosed 
or express orders, checks, drafts or registered letters. 
The supplements devoted to the sermons of Mr. Beecherand Dr. Taln 


able our subscribers to have them bound separately, if 


THE BROOKLYN MAGAZINE COMPANY, 7 MURRAY STREET, NEW YORK. 


*,* SPECIAL INDUCEMENTS TO CLUBS AND AGENTS EVERYWHERE 


desired. 
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I, 


PROF. CHS. LUDWIG VON SEEGER, 


Professor of Medicine at the Royal University ; 
Knight of the Royal Austrian Order of the Iron 
Crown; Knight Commander of the Royal Spanish 
Order of Isabella; Knight of the Roya! Prussian 
Order of the Red Eagle; Chevalier of the Legion of 
Honor, etc., etc., says: 
*: .TEBIG CO.°S COCA BEEF TONIC should not 
vi ufounded with the horde of trashy cure-alls, It is in no 
sense of the word a patent remedy. I am thoroughly con- 
versant with its mode of preparation, and know it to be not only 
a legitimate pharmac —— .al product, but also worthy of the 
high commendations @Q' received in all parts of the world. 
It contains E«sence of peef, Coca, Quinine, Iron and Calisaya, 
which are dissolved in pure genuine Spanish Imperial Crown 
Sherry.” 
Invaluable to all who are Ran Down, Nervous, Dyspeptic, 
Bilious, Malarious, or afflicted with weak kidneys. 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 


HER MAJESTY’S FAVORITE COSMETIC GLYCERINE. 
Used by Her Royal Highness the Princess of Wales and the 
nobility. For the Skin, Complexion, Eruptions, Chapping, 
Roughness, $1.00. Of druggists. 


LIEBIG CO.°S Genuine Syrup of Sarsaparilla 
is guaranteed as the Best Sarsaparilla in the market. 


N.Y. DEPOT: 38 MURRAY ST. 


CUPID’s ADVICE: “‘If your Mamma will use Packer’s Tar 
Soap those eruptions will vanish, your skin will become smooth, 
soft, and healthy, and your complexion beautiful.’’ 


““Packer’s Tar Soap 


is carefully made from vegetable oils. It is exceedingly smooth 
and agreeable to the skin, and as it is combined with pine tar and 
glycerine, it is a valuable remedy in skin diseases, as well as 
pleasant for toilet uses. Wecommend it, without hesitation, as 
the most satisfactory soap, in both these respects, that we have 
ever used.”’—Medical and Surgica. '*porter, Phila. 

““T use Packer’s Tar Soap in childre:*; eruptive troubles with 
the most marked benefits.’’—Zgdert Gu. rnsey, M.D., 526 Fifth 
Avenue, New York. 


25 Cents per Cake. All Druggists,. 
Send four cents, stamps, for sample and pamphlet. Address 


THE PACKER M’F’G CO., 100 Fulton St., New York. 





RAVEN GLOSS 


Absolutely the best. Makes ladies’ shoes look ree 


not varnished, Axk any reliable dealer. Contain 
Softens and preserves leather. Take no other. 
Burton & Orrrey, Mira, N, Y. 


oll, 
eware of imitations. 





TEALE & MORRO, 


GOODYEAR’S RUBBER GOODS, 


No. 4 FLATBUSH AVENUE, 


Junction Fulton Street, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


A SOUVENIR CARD MAILED FREE. 


STERBROOK 
STEEL PENS 


For Sale by all Stationers. 
ESTERBROOK PEN CO., 26 John St., N. Y. 








CROSBY’S VITALIZED PHOSPHITES. 


THE BRAIN FOOD AND NERVE TONIC. 


For 15 years it has been a standard remedy with all Physicians who treat Nervous or Mental disorders. 


IT IS A CURE FOR NERVOUS DERANGEMENTS AND. 
DEBILITY IN OLD OR YOUNG. 


IT SHOULD BE USED AS A SPECIAL BRAIN FOOD. 


“* To build up worn-out nerves, to banish sleeplessness, neuralgia and sick headache. 


began its use ; it was my great trouble before.”—Dr. Gwynn. 


I have not had a severe headache: since I 


‘* To amplify bodily and mental power to the present generation, and prove the survival of the fittest to the next.””—BisMaRck. 


‘* To strengthen nervous power. 
“ To make life a pleasure, not a daily suffering. 


It is the only medical relief I have ever known for an overworked brain.” —GLapsTonE. 
I really urge you to put it to the test.””—Miss Emity FairuFut. 


“* Every one speaks well of Vitalized Phosphites.””—Christian at Work. 


For Sale by Druggists, or sent by mail. $1.00. 


F. CROSBY CO., 56 West 25th St.,,.N. ¥. 








Sunday-School Banners of Silk and Gold. 


New Designs, $5 upward. Hand-Book by mail. 


CHURCH FURNITURE, 
CHURCH METAL WORK, 
MEMORIAL WINDOWS, 
MEMORIAL TABLETS. 


.& R. LAMB, 


59 Carmine St., N.Y. 
Sixth Ave. Cars Pass the Door. 
(Illustrated Circulars Free.) 
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SARATOCA SPRINCS. 





DS: STRONG’S REMEDIAL INSTITUTE. 


SANITARIUM AND FAMILY HOTEL. 


SARATOGA SPRINGS. 


OPEN ALL THE YEAR. 
TURKISH, RUSSIAN 


THE RESORT OF MANY BROOKLYN FAMILIES. 
AND OTHER BATHS. 


REFERENCES: 


REV. T. L, CUYLER, D.D. 
HON. GEORGE G. REYNOLDS. 


REV. W. W. BOWDISH, D.D. 
MR. CHARLES A. TOWNSEND. 





R. ROBERT HAMILTON’S MEDICAL INSTITUTE, 


SARATOGA SPRINGS, N. Y. 
This establishment is charmingly located near the principal Springs, Churches and Hotels, and carefully adapted to the 


requirements of Invalids and Guests. 


the sleeping-rooms cheerful, airy and well furnished. 


. P. Newman, N. Y.; 


he Boarding Department is well regulated, the halls and parlors unusually pleasant, and 
Persons desiring rest and recreation only will find this a most desirable place 
for the season. Among the patrons of this house are some of the most eminent of the church and nation. 
: : $ Rev. ¥ John -" Cookman, N. *3 ot Rog - Zs Kidder, - Y.3 
erms, from $10 to $2e per week, depending upon room. For further information apply to 

: ‘ . R. HAMILTON, 


References: Rev. Dr. 
Rev. Dr. I. A. Roche, of Brooklyn. 





(CONGRESS HALL, 


SARATOGA SPRINGS, 


OPENS JUNE xogth, 1886. 


Rates, $3.50 and $4.00 per day. Accommodates 1,000 Persons. 


CLEMENT & COX, Proprietors. 





Ts WORDEN, 
Broadway, corner Division Street, 
SARATOGA SPRINGS, N. Y. 
Directly opposite the United States Hotel. 
WW WORDEN, Proprietor. 


M.D., Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 
- \geaemcean HOUSE, 


(N. WATERBURY,) 
Corner Division and Matilda Streets, 


SARATOGA SPRINGS, N. ¥. 





FRANKLIN HOUSE, 
Church-Street, first house from Broadway, 
SARATOGA SPRINGS. 
First-Class Family Boarding House. Prices Reasonable, 


L. L. BRINTNALL, Proprietor. 








BERKSHIRE HILLS 
OTEL ALANDAR. 


‘““A favorite resort for sensible people.’’ Delightfully 
| located on the famed ‘* Berkshire Hills,’’ in Southwest Massa- 
| chusetts. 2,000 feet elevation. Good roads, delightful scenery, pure 
|air. Reached from Grand Central Depot, New York, by Harlem 
| R. R. to Copake. Open June sth. Accommodates 50. 

| P.O, Address, 








Copake Iron Works, N. Y. 
FRANK S. WEAVER, Proprietor. 


| 
| 
| 
} 
| 











LAKE CEORCE. 





i liso MARION HOUSE, 
LAKE GEORGE, N. Y., 
Is delightfully situated on the West Shore of the Lake, six miles 


from Caldwell. 


The Cuisine is Unequalled. A good Livery connected with the 


House. . 


The “ Marion” is run in connection with the well-known “ Pearl 


Point House.” 


D. W. SHERMAN, Proprietor. 


HE AGAWAM, 
BOON BAY, WEST SIDE LAKE GEORGE. 


THIS NEW AND PERFECTLY-APPOINTED HOTEL, 
accommodating 80 guests, will be opened on July ist. 
Everything the Best. 
Write for particulars. 
W. H. MIDDLEWORTH, 
Lake George, N. Y. 


[Locust GROVE HOUSE, 


BOLTON, LAKE GEORGE, 
OPENS FOR THE RECEPTION OF GUESTS MAY sth. 


Located in the vicinity of Bolton. Tourists will find this loca- 
tion all that can be desired. Cool, Shady grounds, with Boating, 
Fishing, Driving, etc. 

A Steam Yacht Meets Guests at Bolton Landing. 

Address GEORGE R. FISH, Proprietor. 











(,00DMAN HOUSE, 
BOLTON LANDING, LAKE GEORGE. 


Capacity for 30 Guests. Table 
Second to None on the Lake. 
Plenty of Shade, Fresh Vegetables, and everything Homelike 
and Comfortable. 
s, for terms 
A. G. GOODM 





First-Class Family Hotel. 


etc., 
AN, Bolton Landing, Lake George, N. Y. 


‘Femacobienetel HOTEL, 
LAKE GEORGE. 





While this Hotel is first-class in every particular, it is especially 
noted for its Magnificent View, Shady, Pleasant Grounds, and 
Excellent Table. A Free Omnibus connects with all trains at 
All 





Caldwell Depot to convey guests to Crosbyside Hotel. 
steamers on the Lake stop at Crosbyside Dock. 
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LAKE CEORCE 


AND VICINITY. 





ROVE HOUSE, 
Situated on ‘* East”” shore LAKE GEORGE, N. Y. 
E. WETMORE, Manager. 





Accommodations for 755 Two mails me Good row-boats. 
References given. Post Office and Telegraph Office one-quarter 
of a mile from the house. For terms address 
E. WETMORE, Manager, 
Kattskill Bay, Warren County, N. Y. 


| lamemaitaiai HOUSE, 
LAKE GEORGE, N, Y. 


HAMILTON & CRAIG, Proprietors. 


SUMMER BOARDERS and TOURISTS will find Pleasant 
Rooms and Good Accommodations at Reasonable Prices. 


During the past season this House has been Enlarged and Re- 
fitted with Modern Improvements, 


Free Omnibus to and from all Trains and Boats. 








AHAWUS HOUSE. 
NEAREST HOTEL TO MOUNT MARCY. 


Telegraph in House. Sanitary Arrangements Perfect. New 
Stage on Reduced Rates. Send for Circular. 


Address GEO. W. EGGLEFIELD, 
Keene Valley, Essex Co., N. Y. 





AKE HOUSE, 
LAKE CHAMPLAIN. 





A pleasant summer resort, located on east shore of Lake, op- 
posite old Fort Ticonderoga. Dry and healthy climate. Nice 
rooms and good board. Moderate terms. For further particulars 
address A. C. FARR, Proprietor, 


Larrabee’s Point, Vermont. 








CATSKILL MOUNTAINS AND VICINITY. 
aati RETREAT HOUSE. 


Among the Catskills. In full view of the Catskill Mountains 
and Mountain House. Three miles from Mountain House Air 
Line. Terms, from $6.00 to $8.00 per week. Plenty of shade and 
amusements. Free boating and fishing for guests. Pleasant 
walks and drives. Come by boat or train to Catskill, where par- 
ties are met if notified in time. Send for circular. No bar. 
Address GEO. W. FISHER, Kiskatom, Greene County, N. Y. 


ILL SIDE GROVE HOUSE. 


Pleasantly located in the valley of the Neversink, among 
the hills of Sullivan Co., where there is panty of shade, large 
dwellings, commodious and airy rooms, full suits furniture, good 
table, well supplied. Fresh eggs, milk, vegetables, poultry, etc. 
Stream of pure water, with pond, boats, etc. Pure air. No 
malaria. ood livery in the place. Terms, $6.00 and $7.00 
per week. Reduction to families for long term. 


Neversink, Sullivan Co., N. Y. S. COOPER, Proprietor. 


ecm PLAATERKILL. 


E. F. BRICE, Proprietor. 














Catskill Mountains, near entrance to Platt Cove and facing 
the Hudson River. 2,500 feet above the sea. Accommodations 
for 75 guests. Terms, $8.00 per week and upwards. Transient, 
$2.00 per day. For choice rooms and particulars in detail address 


PLATTE CLOVE, GREENE CO., N., Y. 


ATSKILL MOUNTAIN MEADOW 
HOUSE, near Grand Hotel, Summit, Ulster County. 
House new, drainage perfect, rooms pleasant and airy. Good 
bread a specialty ; delicious butter, rich milk. 
City Reference. 
WARREN TOWNSEND, 
Pine Hill, 
Ulster Co., N. Y. 








7 ELMER. 
FIRST-CLASS FAMILY HOTEL, AT CORN 
WALL-ON-HUDSON. 





Quick and easy access to New] York, by Boat or Rail. 





Under one Se gooey for 15 years. House within 10 
minutes’ walk of depot. Elevation 250 feet above river. 
Fine lawns and shade. Good water. Views from house can- 
not be surpassed. Pleasant walks, drives, etc. Boating 
convenient. Large vegetable garden. Good stabling. House 
Open from May to December. 

Ww. B, ELmer, Manager. 





NEW JERSEY. 
OUNTAIN HOME. 


Private Residence on Farm, pleasantly situated on High 
Ground amid Mountains. Handsome Scenery and Drives. Ele- 
vation, 1,400 feet. Free from malaria and mosquitoes. Twenty 
minutes of Station. Large, shady Lawn. Good Table. Pleasant 

ooms. Horses, Carriages. Giving Fishing, and all luxuries of 
farm and country. References exchanged. 


H. W. COUPLIN, Hamburgh, N. J. 
‘T= COLORADO, 
OCEAN BEACH, N. J., 
WILL OPEN FOR GUESTS JUNE :sth, 


FOR SUMMER OF 1886, 
MRS. M. C. STEWARDSON, 














For terms, &c., address 








PENNSYLVANIA RESORTS. 


** GWITZERLAND OF AMERICA.’’ 


BROADWAY HOUSE, 
TERMS MODERATE, MAUCH CHUNK, PA. 


Best Location, Airy Rooms, Picturesque Scenery, Good Drives, 
Fresh, Bracing Air, and Cool Nights. 
For further information address 
J. S. KEISER & SON, Proprietors. 


 dateitiatieiad alae HILLS. 


For pleasure and comfort go to Brooklyn, Pa. No malaria, 
mosquitoes or annoyance of any kind. Elevation, 1400 feet, 
Two daily mails from New York. ‘Table first-class. Plenty of 
honey, milk, poultry and fresh vegetables in their season. Only 
a few can be accommodated, thus insuring rest and quiet to those 
desiring it. Terms, $5.00 to $6.00. For particulars address 

hans. M. McVICAR, 
rooklyn, Susquehanna Co., Pa. 


OARD at a LARGE FARM HOUSE 
AT EQUINUNK, WAYNE COUNTY, PA., 

on high, healthy ground, three and one-half miles from Lordville 

Depot, Erie Railroad. Near Delaware River, Lord’s Lake and 

Deck Harbor. Plenty of shade, vegetables, milk, eggs, poultry, 

etc. Good fishing and gunning. Beautiful scenery. Accom- 

modates 10 to 12. $4.00 to $5.00 for adults. Season guests pre- 


ferred. Address 
L. W. HANKINS, as above. 


DELAWARE WATER GAP, PA. 


CATARACT HOUSE. 
L. M. TUCKER. 

Newly furnished. Accommodates 75. 1,600 feet high. Lake 
and river five minutes’ walk. Boats free. Good fishing. No 
malaria ; no mosquitoes. Superior table and rcoms. Liveries, &c. 
Piazzas on three sides. Terms, $8.00. 
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LONC ISLAND. 





ATSON HOUSE, 
BABYLON, L. I. 


This popular hotel is now open for the reception of guests. 
One of the most delightful locations on the Great South Bay. 
Appointments, table and service, unsurpassed. 
Address JOS. M. SAMMIS, 


Proprietor. 





URCH HOUSE, 
AMITYVILLE, L. I. 


On the Great South Bay. One of the most pleasant locations 
on the South Side. Only short distance from the water. Plenty 
of fresh milk, vegetables, eggs and poultry from our own farm. 
Shady grounds, and rooms large and airy. ‘Terms moderate. 


For further particulars address 
MRS. AMY BURCH, 
Amityville, L. I. 





ELIGHTFUL COUNTRY BOARD 


at a private house, on the Great South Bay. 
large. Splendid piazzas. Shady grounds. Location unsurpassed. 
Table supplied with everything fresh from the farm. Short 
distance from the water, Depot and Post Office. First-class in 
every respect. 
Address, for terms, etc., 


MRS. ELIZABETH VAN NOSTRAND, 
Amityville, L. I. 


ESIRABLE COUNTRY BOARD 


can be obtained at a large, new Mansion at Amityville, 
L. I. House newly furnished throughout. Table supplied with 
the best of everything, and nothing will be left undone for the 
accommodation and comfort of guests. 
Post Office and Depot. Large, pleasant rooms, and shad 
grounds. It will be to your interest to write us for further 
particulars before locating for the season. Address 


J. S. ROBBINS, Amityville, L. I. 


IANNA HOUSE. 
WM. C. CORWIN, Proprietor. 

Situated on Shinnecock Bay, between Quogue and Southampton, 
on the line of L. I. R. R., Montauk Division. Can accommodate 
so boarders. Large, airy rooms, some connecting. Good table, 
spring beds, large piazza, plenty of shade, sail and row-boats, surf 
and still-water bathing, and crabbing. People will be met at 
depot by carriages from the house. Address 

WM. C. CORWIN, Good Ground, L. I. 











ALLOCK HOUSE, Good Ground, L. I. 


An old-established house, situated on Shinnecock Bay. Ac- 
commodates 40 guests. Extra large, connecting sleeping-rooms. 





Best of beds. ‘Table aspecialty. Pure spring water. Plenty of 
rich milk, Surf and still bathing. Free boats. Brooklyn refer- 
ence, C. E. Mensch, M.D.S., 168 Clinton Street, Brooklyn. 


Terms, $8.00. 


MRS. ELIZA J. BELLOWS, Proprietor. 


ELIGHTFUL BOARDING Cottage. 


At Good Ground, L. I., on Shinnecock Bay. Cool, pleasant 
rooms, with every convenience. Accommodates 40 guests. High 
land, overlooking the water. Poultry, vegetables and milk of our 
own rng Boating and sailing. Will endeavor to please our 
patrons. Terms, $7.00 to $8.00 per week. Address 
L. D. BELLOWS, 
Good Ground, L. I. 











AYSIDE HOUSE, 
GOOD GROUND, L. I. 
Situated on Shinnecock Bay. Accommodates 30 guests. Surf 
and still salt-water bathing. Free sail to Ocean every day. Large, 
pleasant rooms, overlooking water. Good board. Milk, vege- 


tables and poultry of our own raising. Reasonable terms, for 


Ss. C. BELLOWS, 
Good Ground, L. I. 


which address 


House | 


Convenient to the water, | 


ILIAN’S HOTEL, 
SOUTH OYSTER BAY, L.L., 
Will take a limited number of Summer Boarders. 


Large, airy rooms. Good table. Good bathing, fishing and 
shooting in the Great South Bay, also lakes and streams in 
vicinity of hotel for Trout fishing. Fine drives and a very healthy 
country. Rates, from $7.00 to $10.00. 

Address GEORGE KILIAN, 


Proprietor, 





OUNTRY BOARD IN A PLEAS- 


ant location, near the Great South Bay and ocean. Rough 
and smooth-water bathing. Fishing, gunning, sailing. Finest of 
shades, Three minutes’ walk from the station. 


AT THE CENTRAL HOUSE. 


HAMILTON G. ROBINSON, Proprietor, 
Centre Moriches, J.ong Island. 





OUNTAIN HOUSE, 


COLD SPRING HARBOR, L. I. 





_186 feet above the water. Fine grove around house. Large, 
airy rooms. Good boating, bathing and fishing. Fresh vege- 
tables raised on our own place. The best of table board. All the 
| comforts of home. Terms, $7.00. 

Address SYLVESTER SMITH, 


Cold Spring Harbor, Suffolk County, L. I. 








| 
} 
| 
| 
| 
| 


OSTER HOUSE, 
SAYVILLE, L. I. 
Every convenience offered for boating, bathing, fishing and 


| driving. Special attention paid to travellers. Board by the day 
| or week. ‘* The Delavan,” annex to Foster House, accommodates 
30 guests. Beautifully located in full view of Great South Bay. 


All modern improvements. Rates, $10.00 to $15.00 at Delavan; 
$8.00 to $10.00 at Foster House. Address, for particulars, 


A. D. FOSTER, Sayville, L. I. 





| TUREKA HOUSE, 


| MAIN STREET, BAYPORT, L. I. 


| Accommodates 25 guests. Near Great South Bay. Large, 
| pleasant rooms. Good board. All the conveniences for the com- 
| fort of guests. Bath house, boating, fishing, good bathing, etc. 

| Address 

MRS. ISAAC S. SNEDICOR, Jr., 


Bayport, Suffolk County, L. I. 





DELIGHTFUL SUMMER RESORT 
AT EAST MORICHES, 

ADJOINING THE BAY. 

Accommodates 50 guests. Special attention paid to board. 

Large, cool rooms. Bathing in surf and still water, Boating and 

fishing. Vegetables and fruit raised on the place. Terms, $8.00 
per week, Address 

D. WELLS HOWELL, 


East Moriches, L. I. 





ROSPECT HOUSE, 
At Goop Grounp, L. I., on SHrnnecock Bay. 

High ground. Pure air. New House, with large, comfortable 
rooms, overlooking the Bay, Accommodations for 25 guests. The 
best of poultry and vegetables. Facilities for boating and sailing 
unsurpassed. Short distance from Ocean. Free sail daily. Ad- 
dress, for terms, etc., 

GEO. E. BELLOWS, 
Good Ground, L. I. 
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LONG ISLAND. 





LEASANT COUNTRY BOARD IN 
Private Cottage on Bay Avenue, Southold, L. I. 


Five minutes’ walk from the water, and only a short distance from 
the Depot, Post and Telegraph Offices. Plenty of good boating, 
bathing and fishing, and beautiful drives. Fresh milk and vege- 
tables from the farm, Large, shady lawn and piazza, and every- 


thing first-class. Address 
WM. H. TUTHILL, 
Southold, L, I. 





OUNTRY BOARD. 


A few desirable parties, with good reference, can be accommo- 
dated in the pleasant, quiet, and healthy village of, Southold. 
All kinds of fruit, butter, milk, eggs and vegetables raised on the 
place. Plenty of shade, fine drives, stabling for horses. Will meet 

uests at Depot, if notified. Good bathing and boating. Terms, 
$6.00 to $8.00 per week, according to rooms. Address 
S. B. Corey, Southold, L. I. 


DWARDS HOUSE, 
CENTRE MORICHES, L. I., accommodates 30 guests. 
One of the most delightful locations on the South Side. Still- 
water bathing close to the house. Proprietor has row-boats and 
sail-boats of his own, for the use of guests. Large, shady 
lawn and piazza, and an abundance of fresh milk and_ vegetables 
raised on the farm. Plenty of crabbingand fishing. Rates, $7.00 
to $10.00. Special.terms a une. Address 
ALANSON EDWARDS, 
Centre Moriches, L. I. 


ELIGHTFUL COTTAGE BOARD 
AT CENTRE MORICHES, L.L., 

5 minutes’ walk from the water, and only a short distance from 
the Depot, Post and Telegraph Offices. Fine, airy rooms, and 
plenty of fresh milk, fruit and vegetables. 

Terms, $6.00 to $8.00. 

Address, for further particulars, 

E. B. ROWLAND, 








Centre Moriches, L. I. | 





HE TUTHILL POINT HOUSE, 

EAST MORICHES, L.I., has long been favorably known as 
one of the best-located Summer Resorts on the South side of Long 
Island. It is located on rising ground, 150 feet from Moriches Bay, 
and about 20 minutes’ ride from the R.R. Station. Good 
Perch fishing, ocean and still-water bathing, and unsurpassable 
facilities for sailing. Accommodations for 100 guests; rooms 
newly furnished, and first-class table. Address 


T. J. TUTHILL, Proprietor. | 





HE SOUTHAMPTON HOTEL, 


Situated on the West Side of Main Street, near the 
L. I. R. R. Depot, Southampton, L. I., is now open for the ac- 
commodation of the public. Good stables. The patronage of 
“ CommercialTourists’’ solicited by your humble servant, 
GEORGE E. FORDHAM, 
; Proprietor. 





AMPTON HOUSE, 
BRIDGE-HAMPTON, LONG ISLAND. 
E, P.SSTORM, Proprietor. 

Located in central part of the Village, %{ mile from Depot. 
Carriages will meet all trains from New York, to convey guests to 
the House free of charge. Surf bathing. Early application is 
necessary to secure choice of rooms. 


LEASANT SUMMER BOARD, 
EAST MORICHES, L. I. 
House situated directly on the Bay, and one of the coolest loca- 
tions on the South Side. Plenty of surf bathing, boating and fish- 
ing. Fresh milk and vegetables, and rooms large, comfortable and 





airy. 
For terms and further particulars address 
EGBERT SMITH, 
East Moriches, L. I, 


Roes HOTEL, 
PATCHOGUE, L. I. 

First-class summer resort. All modern improvements. Large, 

airy rooms, and first-class table. Salt and fresh-water bathing 


at AUSTIN ROE 


Proprietor. 





EASIDE HOUSE, 
SAYVILLE, L. 1. 





Now open for'the reception of guests, location unsurpassed, 
| overlooking the Great South Bay ; fine boating, bathing and fish- 
|ing. Rooms large and airy, broad verandas and plenty of shade. 


| Stabling for teams. Address, 
Lock box A., Sayville, L. I. 





RIVATE COUNTRY BOARD, 
PATCHOGUE, L. I. 

| Beautifully situated on Ocean Avenue. Accommodates 16 
guests. Large, shady lawns. Plenty of fresh milk and vegetables 
from the farm. Rooms large and airy, and everything first-class. 


Terms moderate. Address 
MRS. D. BAKER, 


Patchogue, L. I. 








HE HAMBLEN HOUSE, 


Main Street and R. R. Avenue, Sayville, L. I. 





ARTHUR HAMBLEN, Proprietor. 





Good accommodation for transient or permanent guests. Meals 
at all hours. Terms moderate. Summer guests solicited. 


REAT SOUTH BAY, 
HOTEL ELMORE, SAYVILLE, L. I. 








One of the finest situations on the South Side of Long Island. 
Opens June 15th, 
THOMAS OVERINGTON, Jr., 
Proprietor and Manager, 
Sayville, L. I. 





IKER COTTAGE, 

BABYLON, L. I. Riker Cottage is situated near the 
Great South Bay, and commands a full view of the Argyle Hotel, 
its lakes and grounds, and a fine view of the Bay and outer beaches. 
The location is 10 minutes’ walk from the Depot and Post Office, 
and 5 minutes’ walk from the boat landing. Babylon is one of 
the most delightful situations on the South Side of Long Island, 
and is noted for its healthful climate, fine roads and drives, 
beautiful scenery, and good boating and fishing. Large and airy 
rooms (single and connecting) ; comfortable beds ; excellent table. 
Accommodations for gunners during the fall season. Terms, 
$8.00 to $12.00 per week. Special rates for families. 


[AXE HOUSE, 
ISLIP, L. I. 


AMOS R. STELLENWERYF, Proprietor. 











Pleasantly situated near the Great South Bay and Ocean. 
Transient, $3 00. . 
Engagements for season on liberal terms. 


S, ees HOUSE, 
BABYLON, L. I. 





SHERMAN TWEEDY, Proprietor. 


Permanent and transient gues , accommodated on reasonable 
terms. Special accommodations fot families by the day or week. 
Stages to and from the depot, and to® any part of the village and 
Vicinity. Horses and carriages to let on reasonable charges. 
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LONC ISLAND. 





AKESIDE COTTAGE. 


A cool, quiet, shady spot, where persons desirous of spending 

the Summer monthscan be made thoroughly comfortable. Broad 

iazza, plenty of shade; within 2 minutes of salt water bathing; 

ating; post and telegraph offices and depot; milk, eggs, veg- 

etables and poultry produced on the place. Terms, $7 to $10 

per week, especially moderate to large parties ; also to those who 
remain the entire season. dress, or come and see, 


MRS. S. R. HAZARD, Mattituck, L. I. 





PR eReNG BOARD ON PECONIC 
AY, 


In a private cottage at New Suffolk, near the water. Boating, 
fishing and bathing. Fine drives; plenty of shade; vegetables 
fresh from the garden; fresh milk and eggs. Accommodations 
for 30 guests ; excellent table board; pleasant rooms, which over- 
look the Bay. Terms, $7 and $8. Call, or write for particulars. 

MRS. H. B. TUTHILL, 


Cutchogue P. O., L. I. 





 lantaiitietees HOUSE, 
PORT JEFFERSON, L. I. 
. The house is situated within 5 minutes’ walk of the finest bay 
on the North Side of the Island, where splendid boating, bathing 
and fishing can always be enjoyed. Fine drives and scenery. No 
Malaria, and free from mosquitoes. Large, cool rooms ; the best 
of table board ; telegraph office at hotel. Terms, $7 to $10. 
Address 


C. H. DAVIS, Proprietor. 





REAT PECONIC BAY HOUSE. 


This house is beautifully situated on the Great Peconic Bay, 
only 30 yards from the water; good crabbing, bathing and yacht- 
ing; att entice free ; large parlors and special hall for concerts 
and balls; milk,eggs and chickens from the hotel farm. No 
cooler or healthier place can be found ; free from malaria and 
mosquitoes. House accommodates 80 guests. Terms, $8 to $12 
per week ; children under 12 and nurses, $5. Address 


MRS. EDWARD DOWNS, Proprietress, Jamesport, L. I. 





AYSIDE HOUSE, 
JAMESPORT, L. I. 

On Peconic Bay. Good boating, bathing and fishing, and de- 
lightful drives and shade. Large, cool rooms; the best of table 
board ; fresh vegetables of our own raising. Three trains daily 
to and from the city. Terms, $7 and $8, according to location of 
rooms. 


Send for Particulars. 
B. H. JONES, 
Jamesport, L. I. 





LEASANT COUNTRY BOARD 
IN A PRIVATE COTTAGE ON PECONIC BAY. 


Three minutes’ walk from the beach, and short distance from the 
depot, Post and Telegraph Offices. Fresh milk, vegetables, eggs 
and poultry in abundance, from our own farm; plenty of shade. 
Large orchard adjoining the house. Bathing, boating and fishing. 
Terms, $7 and $8. Address 

F. R. FANNING, 


Cutchogue, L, I. 





LEASANT COUNTRY BOARD 
IN PRIVATE COTTAGE AT PORT JEFFERSON, L. I. 
Close to the Bay and salt water-bathing ; plenty of boating, 
Sailing and fishing. Nice large piazzas and plenty of shade. 
Special accommodations for families. Terms, adults, $7; chil- 
dren, $3 to $4. Address, for further particulars, 
JOSEPH HAMMOND, 


Port Jefferson, L. I. 





LUFF POINT HOUSE, 2d Season. 
NORTHPORT, L. I. 

This house, which has been entirely remodelled, is finely sit- 
uated on the shore, on one of the finest bays on Long Island. The 
boating, bathing and fishing privileges are unsurpassed, Good 
drainage; no malaria; no mosquitoes. Terms, $10 to $15. Spe- 
cial rates to families for season. Address, for particulars, 

JAMES KIRBY, 
Northport, L. I. 





LD ORCHARD, 

AMITYVILLE, L. I. Mrs. E. Volk takes pleasure in 
announcing that her house is ready to receive boarders, They 
will find good accommodation, with home comforts, pleasant,shady 
grounds, situated half a mile from Railroad Station, where stage 
meets all trains. We are near by Great South Bay, famous for 
boating, fishing, bathing and gunning in season. Parents may 
secure board for their eel for the season with confidence, as 
we furnish excellent reference. Table supplies meat, vegetables, 
fresh eggs, milk and fruit, also game in season. Terms, from 
$6.00 to $8.00. For further information address 


MRS. E. VOLK, Amityville, L. I. 





CUDDER HOUSE, 
AT HUNTINGTON HARBOR, 
Open for boarders June x. Large, airy rooms; shore front. Boat- 
ing, bathing and fishing ; stabling for horses. ‘Terms, $8. Special 
rates for families. 
Address 
E. A. HARDWICK, 
Huntington Harbor, L. I. 





ISSAM HOUSE, 
HUNTINGTON HARBOR. 

Situated on the shore. «Boating, bathing and fishing ; good ac- 
commodations for horses and wagons ; healthful locality ; no ma- 
laria; the purest of spring water. Terms reasonable. 

Address or apply to 
O. KISSAM, 
Huntington Harbor, L. I. 





post HOUSE, 

QUOGUE, L. I. John P. Terry & Son, of Long Island 
House, Riverhead, Proprietors. This well-known house will be 
open for guests June 1st. No pains will be spared to make it 
first-class in every particular; at the same time prices will be 
reasonable. Quogue is widely noted for its fine surf-bathing, hav- 
ing the best facilities for this luxury anywhere to be found on the 
South Side. No bay to cross to get to the Ocean, as stages run di- 
rectly from the house to the beach, but a short walking distance. 
The class of visitors to this popular resort is of the best. For par- 
JOHN P. TERRY & SON, 

Riverhead or Quogue. 


ticulars address 





[OUR BOARD at a Farm House. 


Pleasantly located near the Bay. Telegraph office, railroad 
station, post office, short distance. Facilities for bathing, boating 
and driving. Airy rooms. Plenty of shade. Generous fare. 





ISAAC C. HALSEY & SON, 
Westhampton, 
Long Island. 
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LONC ISLAND. 


PROSPECT HOUSE, 


Penataquit Hall and Cottages, 
BAY SHORE, LONG ISLAND. 











Opens early in June, under the popular 
management of its former proprietor, 


JOHN M. ROGERS. 


ELIGHTFUL SUMMER BOARD ALSEY HOUSE, 
AT A COTTAGE AT SAYVILLE, L. I. QUOGUE, L. I. 


























Beautiful!y located. Fine, airy rooms. Shade. Good board. —— 
Bathing, boating and fishing. Plenty of pure milk. Fresh vege- W. F. HALSEY, Proprietor. 
tables. Terms moderate. ’ 
Address 
MRS. JOHN WILSON, Accommodates 75 guests. Terms, $14.00 for single rooms, and 
(Box 156.) Sayville, L. I. | $24.00 to $30.00 per week for double ones. Within 5 minutes’ 
walk of the Ocean. 
RIVATE BOARD 
AT SAYVILLE, L. J 
NEAR THE GREAT SOUTH BAY. | ILDRETH HOU SE, 





SOUTHAMPTON, L. I. 


Large, airy rooms, Accommodates 20 guests, Plenty of vege-} Qne quarter of a mile from the Ocean and surf bathing. Short 


tables. Bathing-houses free. Fishing and boating. Terms, $7. 00 | 


to $8.00 per week. Address, or call for particulars, | distance from the Depot, Post and Telegraph Offices. Large, 
ALFRED C. HAWKINS, | shady lawns, and fresh milk and vegetables in abundance from 


‘ Handsome Avenue, Sayville, L. I, | our own farm. One of the most healthful locations on the South 


| Side. Rooms large, comfortable and airy. Accommodates 30 
ROSPECT HOUSE, guests. Address, for further particulars, 
PATCHOGUE, L. I. J. A. HILDRETH, Southampton, L, I. 
Good boarding at a healthy resort on Ocean Avenue, close to oe 
the Bay. Accommodates 35 guests. Lawn and shade trees. 


Rooms, which are large and airy, overlook the water. Fresh veg- | PRINGVILLE HOUSE, 
etables and fruit. The'best of table board. | GOOD GROUND, L.I 
) L. I. 


For terms call or write to OLIVER WICKS, | Located on shore of Shinnecock Bay, within 100 feet of the 
ae water. Row and sail-boats belonging to the house. Still-water 


| bathing near. A free sail of three miles every day to surf-bathing 


RIVATE COUNTRY BOARD | station. Vegetables, eggs and chickens raised on the place. 











Patchogue, 





AT SAYVILLE, L. I., | House accommodates 50 guests. Open Junerz. Terms reason- 
NEAR THE GREAT SOUTH BAY, | able. References, if required. No liquors sold on the place. 
At private cottage, accommodating 35 guests Cool rooms. Plenty | Address WILLIAM N. LANE, Good Ground, L, I. 





of shade. Fruit and fresh vegetables. Easy access to city by | 
L. Boating, bathing and fishing on B 


pe aR. HRs Terms, 
to $8.00 per week. Address eg As $7.00 NECK HOUSE, 


WILLIAM G. ROGERS, | ON GREAT SOUTH BAY. 
Sayville, L. I. 


Sail or drive tothe Ocean. Abundant shade. Capacity, 100 
EW SUFFOLK HOTEL iv ; sats 
2 guests. All expressage delivered free of charge. 
CUTCHOGUE, SUFFOLK CO., L. I. 
EDWIN C. HALSEY, 
This Hotel will accommodate about 100 guests, is very pleasantly P “i 
situated on Great Peconic Bay, with a view of the water from ropnietor, 
all sides. Excellent Bathing, Boating and Fishing. Splendid West Hampton, L. I. 
carriage drives, and plenty of shade. For permanent or transient 
guests no place on Long Island offers so many attractions. 


For terms, etc., address 
WM. MCcNISH, Proprietor, OST HOUSE, 
SOUTHAMPTON, L. I. 


URR HOUSE, Accommodates 35 guests. Rooms large and airy. Short 
GREENPORT, L. I. ’ : distance from the Ocean and Lake. Plenty of good boating, and 
Accommodates 25 guests. Close to the Peconic ny ge surf and still-water bathing ; ro minutes’ walk from Depot. Post 


bathing and fishin Easy access to the city b Island ‘ 
Railroed. and by a a ahtiner Island. Vay licen, Slantant and Telegraph Office close to the House. Everything first-class. 














rooms, overlooking the Bay ; most excellent table board. Address, for further particulars, 
Terms, $8.00 to, $10.00, . Address, for further information, MRS. H. A, WHITE, 
J. BURR, Southampton, L. I. 


Box 301, Greenport, a}. 











A 
1 
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1886. THE CHRISTIAN UNION sss. 


On the First of January, 1885, THE CHRISTIAN UNION, which had been already once enlarged from 
a Twenty to a Twenty-four Page paper, was further enlarged, and became a 


THIRTY-TWO PAGE PAPER. 


It now gives its readers a larger amount of literary matter each week than any other Religious Weekly 
in this Country, if not wn the World. 








IT IS NOT « A Denominational journal: devoted to the interests of a party or a sect.—A Church News paper: 

* devoted to village gossip and ecclesiastical machinery.—A Theological paper: devoted to acrimonious 
debates about abstruse doctrines.—A Weekly “eae? 2 aper: made up of scissorings from other newspapers.—A Daily Paper: 
reprinted in the form of a weekly.—A Story paper: filled up with sensational and sentimental fiction. 


lig IS - A News paper: giving a full report of the world’s history week by week, and interpreting it.—A Christian paper: 

* applying to every practical question—social, political, domestic, and personal—the principles taught in the New 
Testament.—A Progressive paper: teaching about the things of ¢o-day, that its readers may be better prepared for to-morrow.— 
A Comprehensive paper : concerned with evérything that concerns the well-being of men and women.—A Home paper: edited ina 
home, and for home reading.—A Helfful paper: aiming in every article to make its readers better, wiser, happier.—A Fvar/ess 
paper: owing nothing to a party, a sect, or a faction.—A Clean paper: allowing no “‘ paid advertisements”’ in its editorial depart- 
ments, and no dubious advertisements anywhere.—An /ateresting paper: edited on the principle that “ if you can't make a paper 
so attractive that people will be eager to read it you had better not make it at all.” 


ITS PECULIAR FEATURES ARE: 


The Outlook. The Four Great Cities. Hints, Questions, and Experiences. Sunday-School Papers. 
The Home. Young Folks. Evening Lamp. The Spectator. Inquiring Friends. 
Sunday Afternoon. Books and Authors. 


EDITORS : 
LYMAN ABBOTT. HAMILTON W. MABIE. 


EDITORIAL CONTRIBUTORS: 


S. Austin Allibone, D.D., Pres. I. W. Andrews, D.D., Rev. A. H. Bradford, Edward Beecher, D.D., Rev. George M. Boyn- 
ton, H. H. Boyesen, Wolcott Calkins, D.D., Rev. J. Max Hark, Rev. Samuel E. Herrick, D.D., Rev. H. C. Hayden, D.D., Benson 
J. Lossing, LL.D., Rev. William E. Merriman, D.D., Rev. Alexander McKenzie, D.D., Rev. Winchester Donald, Rev. J. Leonard 
Corning, Howard Crosby, D.D., Rev. Malcolm McG. Dana, D.D., C. F. Deems, D.D., Samuel W. Duffield, D.D., Prof. T. S. 
Doolittle, D.D., Ran. rome T. Duryea, D.D., Washington Gladden, Rev. W. W. Newton, Egbert C. Smyth, D.D., J. H. Seelye, 
D.D., Rev. Newman Smyth, D.D., Rev. Reuen Thomas, D.D., Rev. C. P. Thwing, George M. Towle, Rev. S. H. Virgin, Prof. 
George F. Wright, Rev. J. R. Thompson, Rev. C. D. W. Bridgeman, D.D. 


GENERAL CONTRIBUTORS : 


Susan Hale, emg Brooks, Howard Crosby, D.D., John G. Whittier, George W. Cable, Ex-Governor Long, Joseph Hatton, 
Edward Everett Hale, H, H. Boyesen, Horace E. Scudder, Charles Dudley Warner, Benson J. Lossing, General O. O. Howard, 
Margaret Vandegrift, Dora Read Goodale, Edwin D. Mead, Rabbi Gottheil, Rt. Rev. Thomas M. Clark, Rt. Rev. F. D. Hunting- 
ton, Rt. Rev. Henry C. Potter, Austin Phelps, D.D., Amelia E. Barr, Constance Fenimore Woolson, Helen Campbell, Rose 
Hawthorne Lathrop, Hesba Stretton, Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, Susan Coolidge, Lucy Larcom, Newman Smyth, D.D., William H. 
Bishop, George Parsons Lathrop, Margaret E. Sangster, G. S. Merriam, Mrs. Mulock Craik, Rev. George A. Gordon, 5. H. Thayer, 
Austin Bierbower, Leonard W. Bacon, D.D., J. M. Ludlow, D.D., Emily Huntington Miller, Prof. George P. Fisher, R. W. Dale, 
Rev. G. F. Pentecost, Eliot McCormick, Prof. William C. Wilkinson, R. W. Raymond, Mary Wager-Fisher, Julia C. R. Dors, 


Sophie Winthrop, Kate Upson Clark. 
TERMS: 


Three Dollars for One Year, One Dollar for Four Months. 
Specimen Copies sent Free. 





SPECIAL NOTICE: 
The Christian Union and Brooklyn Magazine, both together, to one address 
for $4.80 per year. Address 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION, 20 Lafayette Place, N. Y. City. 








ys 
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IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 


To meet the constant demand, we have had reprinted the back numbers of 


THE BROOKLYN MAGAZINE © 


containing the following notable contributions : 


MRS. BEECHER’S ARTICLES: (One article in each number.) 








“Gossiping Women;”’ “Early Marriages and Long Engagements;” ‘‘Cooking;” “Training 
Children ;” “‘ Closing House for the Summer ;” “‘ Neatness in the Home ;” “ The Kitchen ;” ‘‘ Coffee 
Talk ;” “Building a Home;” ‘“ Sea-Sickness ;” ‘‘Where is Woman’s True Position?” ‘The 


Modern Woman and Dress;” ‘‘ Church Fairs,’ 
‘‘talks ” by the wife of the Plymouth pastor. 


BIRTHDAY TESTIMONIAL TO DR. TALMAGE (January issue, 18§s) : 
Letters of Congratulation to Dr. Talmage on his 53d birthday from Mr. Beecher, Dr. R. S. Storrs, 
Edmund Yates, Paul Hamilton Hayne,Gen. Hancock, John G. Whittier, Lyman Abbot, John B. 
Gough, Dr. Dio Lewis, Gen. Sherman, Hon. S. S. Cox, Rev. C. H. Spurgeon, Ira D. Sankey, P. T. 
Barnum, E. P. Roe, Harriet Beecher Stowe, Emma Abbott, Rev. Ray Palmer, John Esten Cooke, 
Hon. Thos. A. Hendricks, Gen. O. O. Howard, Martin F. Tupper, Schuyler Colfax, Rev. Dr. Prime, 
Ex-Secretary Frelinghuysen, Rev. Newman Hall, Rev. Dr. Hepworth, Ex-Governor Colquitt, of 
Georgia, John P. St. John, Hon. A. S. Hewitt, Gen. Longstreet, Frederick Douglass, and many 
other distinguished personages. 

TO FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE, OF ENGLAND. (Poem.) By Joun G. 


WHITTIER. 
IRREPRESSIBLE MUSIC. By Rev. Dr. Tavmace. 


HAS AMERICA NEED OF A WESTMINSTER ABBEY ? 


Hon. Thomas F. Bayard, William A. Hammond, M.D., Julian Hawthorne, Hon. Hamilton Fish, 
Hon. George F. Edmunds, Admiral David D. Porter, Francis Parkman, Hon. Erastus Brooks, 
Rev. E. P, Roe, Joaquin Miller, Pres’t Chas. W. Eliot, Rev. J. P. Newman, Rev. Jas. Freeman 
Clarke, Gen’l W. T. Sherman, Hon. John Sherman, Benson J. Lossing, LL.D., Rev. Edward Everett 
Hale, David Dudley Field, Frederick Douglass. 


IS BOSTON LOSING ITS LITERARY PRESTIGE? 


Rev. O. B. Frothingham, Donald G. Mitchell, Julian Hawthorne, Geo. H. Boker, Thomas Went- 
worth Higginson, Rev. Frederic Henry Hedge, George Parsons Lathrop, Rev. Alexander McKenzie, 
Richard Watson Gilder, Rev. C. A. Bartol and Gen’! J. Meredith Read. 


LIVES AND HOMES OF AMERICAN ACTORS: Liste Lester. 


I. Edwin Booth. II. Clara Morris-Harriot. III. Joseph Jefferson. IV. Mary Anderson. V. 
John M’Cullough. VI. Lawrence Barrett. VII. Fanny Davenport. 


VICTOR HUGO. (Poem.) By Martin F. Tupper. 
RECOLLECTIONS OF MY SCHOOL-DAYS. By Martin F. Tupper. 
SHOULD AMERICA HAVE A WESTMINSTER ABBEY? By Canon 


FARRAR. 


THE PROPOSED MEMORIAL TO GENERAL GRANT. By Hon. Atonzo 


B. CorNELL. 


WHEN SHALL OUR YOUNG WOMEN MARRY? 


Louise Chandler Moulton, Lucy Larcom, Louisa M. Alcott, Rebecca Harding Davis, Lucy Stone, 
Helen Campbell, Julia C. R. Dorr, Mary L. Booth, Eunice White Beecher, Elizabeth P. Peabody, 
Adeline D. T. Whitney, Harriet Prescott Spofford and Frances E, Willard. 


MY OLD CORRESPONDENCE. By Joun G. Wuirtier. 
NATIONAL AID TO POPULAR EDUCATION. By Hon. R. B. Haves. 


and many other highly interesting and practical 





*.* The number containing any one of the above contributions will be mailed, postpaid, on receipt of 10 cents. 


THE BROOKLYN MAGAZINE CO., 7 Murray St., New York. 
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Mr. George J. Swayne's Literary Bulletin. 


JULY, 1886. 


FOR THE COUNTRY AND THE SEASIDE. 


A FULL LINE OF SUMMER 


BOOKS IN PAPER COVERS, 


including all the best works of fiction by the brightest writers. 


MACMILLAN’S SUMMER READING SERIES, 
HARPER’S HANDY SERIES, 

ROUTLEDGE’S WORLD LIBRARY, 
CASSELL’S RAINBOW SERIES, 

HOLT’S LEISURE MOMENT SERIES, 


SCRIBNERS’ YELLOW PAPER SERIES, 
HARPER’S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY, 
RIVERSIDE ALDINE SERIES, * 
CASSELL’S NATIONAL LIBRARY 
APPLETONS’ SUMMER NOVEL SERIES. 


These series include novels and miscellaneous works of a light, readable nature, by the foremost writers of America and England, 
and range in price from ro to 50 cents. 


THE LATEST AND NEWEST BOOKS. 


ARISTOCRACY IN ENGLAND. 
BapEAv. 16mo, cloth. 
A spirited and interesting study of a subject which is of ‘peculiar 
interest at present to Americans, and indeed to all English- 
speaking people. 


A VITAL QUESTION;; or, What Is to be Done? 
By Nixotat G. TcHERNUISHEVSKy. Translated from the 
Russian by Nathan Haskell Dole and S. S. Skidelsky. 

Fourth Edition Now Ready. 

THE WRECKERS. A Social Study. 

* The immediate success of * The Wreckers,’ by George Thomas 
Dowling, does not surprise me, for I have watched him all along 
on his way to the front. Now he puts into the press a book brill- 
iant, life-like, unique, timely and useful. It is certain that, as 
an author, he will fully equal his great power as a preacher.’’— 
T. De Witt Tacmace. 

Joaquin Miller's Latest Story. 

“THE DESTRUCTION OF GOTHAM.” 

A most graphic story of the times, showing the conflict between 
the upper and lower stratas of society in New York, ending in a 
great disaster to the city itself. 

In a New and Popular Edition. 

AN AMERICAN FOUR-IN-HAND IN BRIT- 
AIN. By ANDREW CARNEGIE, author of *“ Triumphant De- 
mocracy,”’ etc., etc. 1 vol., r2mo, paper, cheap edition. 


MODERN UNITARIANISM. Essays and Ser- 
mons. By Rev. James Freeman Clarke, D.D., Rev. Joseph 
Henry Allen, Rev. Samuel R. Calthrop, Rev. Brooke Herford, 
Rev. John White Chadwick, Rev. Minot J. Savage, Rev. Ed- 
ward Everett Hale, D.D., Rev. Thomas R. Slicer, Rev. How- 
ard N. Brown, Rev. Andrew P. Peabody, D.D., Rev. Robert 
Collyer, Rev. Joseph May. 12mo, extra cloth. 


BOSTON ILLUSTRATED. New Edition. An 
Artistic and Pictorial Description of Boston and its Surround- 
ings. Containing full descriptions of the city and its imme- 
diate suburbs, its public buildings and institutions, business 
edifices, parks and avenues, statues, harbor and islands, etc., 
with numerous historical allusions. New edition, revised by 
Epwin M. Bacon, author of ** Bacon's Dictionary of Boston.” 
With additional illustrations and a map. 12mo, paper covers. 

The 6116 of a Wonderful Woman. 
MARY WOLL TONECRAFT SHELLEY. 


By HELEN Moors. 12mo, extra cloth, gilt top, rough edges, 


SHAFTESBURY (the First Earl). By H. D. 
Trait. Vol. ILI. of *‘ English Worthies,” edited by Andrew 
Lang. 12mo, cloth. 

Previous Volumes in the Series. 
CHARLES DARWIN. By Grant ALLEN, 
MARLBOROUGH. By Georce SAINnTsBuRY. 


a ee residing in the Country or at the Seaside during the 
Summer months will find it to their advantage to send 
their orders for 


Books, Papers, Magazines, Stationery, &c. 


& Prompt attention to orders by mait. 





By ApamM| ASUMMER INLESLIE GOLDTHWAITE’S 


LIFE. By Mrs, A. D. T. Wuitney. Paper covers. 
. Story of the White Mountains, written in Mrs. Whitney’s best 
style. 
THE MAN WHO WAS GUILTY. By FLora 
Hangs LouGHEaD. Paper covers. 
A realistic story of California, in which a criminal expiates his 
offence by imprisonment, but then finds that the avenues to a re- 
spectable life do not readily open to him. 


ENGLISH HYMNS: Their Authors and His- 
tory. With Chronological Table. Index of Hymns (over 
1500) Annotated, Index of Authors and Topical Index. By 
Rev. SAMUEL WILLOUGHBY DUFFIELD. 

“* By far the most complete, accurate and thorough work of its 

kind on either side of the Atlantic.’’-—THEoporE L. CuyLer, D.D, 


MRS. BURNETT'S NOVELS. 
Two new volumes of the new and uniform Library edition. 
THROUGH ONE ADMINISTRATION. One 


volume, 12mo, extra cloth, 


LOUISIANA. One volume, 12mo, extra cloth. 


A Remarkable Book. 
“BIETIGHEIM:” Its Causes, Cost and Con- 


sequences. 12mo, illumined paper cover. 


BOLINGBROKE, A Historical Study, and 
— in England. By Joun Cuurton COoLtiins, 12mo, 
cloth, 

The first three of these scholarly essays form a biographical 
sketch of the career of Lord Bolingbroke, whose life is one of fas- 
cinating interest. 


CONSULAR REMINISCENCES. ByG. Henry 


HorstManw, late United States Consul in Munich (July, 1869, 
to December, 1880), and United States Consul at Nuremberg 
(December, 1880, to April, 1885). 12mo, extra cloth, 


DORIS’S FORTUNE. ANovel. By the author 


of ** The House on the Marsh.”’ Authorized edition, 12mo, 


ing By the author of ** Ginx's Baby.” 
THE SECRET OF HER LIFE. ANovel. By 
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LIFE AMONG THE CRACKERS. 


By ZrrELita Cocke. 


The origin of the Crackers is not unlike that 
of many heroes who have figured in the chron- 
icles of the historian or the story of the bard— 
it is clouded in obscurity, with here and there 
a ray of information, which at best but serves 
to illumine the path of conjecture. From 
whatever source they have sprung, it is unques- 
tionably true that they are ‘‘ saz generis’’ in 
character, dress, habits of life and dialect, 
whether found among the sand-hills of Caro- 
lina or in the hills and mountains of Virginia, 
Georgia, and Alabama. 

With man in his highest state of civilization 
they have and wish only that intercourse which 
subserves their purposes of petty barter and ex- 
change. A closer association than is required 
by such necessities they seem to repel with 
something of the untamed persistency which 
characterizes the wild Indian. Their thoughts, 
manners, and vocabulary set at naughtall legis- 
lation of custom, fashion, or grammar. Their 
conservatism is of the intensest school; and 
their religion, being that of their fathers, is, they 
declare, quite good enough for them. The 
same words and expressions and the same type 
of physical and facial conformation will run 
through a whole community of these strange 
people with a fidelity which is startling to one 
who beholds them for the first time. In a 
section of country where, if we accept the ver- 
dict of Dean Stanley and Lord John Russell, 
the educated classes speak purer English than 
elsewhere on the Continent, we find these in- 
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habitants of the hills and mountains speaking 
a dialect with a harsh and incisive accent—a 
reverberating Western ,—and a prolonged nasal 
twang which might have been imported from 
‘* down-east.”” To ears polite such language 
might well suggest the lines of Shakespeare : 

‘¢ What cracker is this same that deafs our ears 

With this abundance of superfluous breath” ? 
Why they bear the name Cracker remains an 
unanswered question. Some argue that as the 
Sand-hillers receive their name from the lank, 
ungainly sand-hill crane — Grus Canadensis — 
so the Cracker, a branch from the same stem, 
obtains his name from the corn crake, a bird 
of similarly ungraceful proportions. Itis even 
claimed that they are descended from the Hes- 
sians of Revolutionary notoriety, and not un- 
frequently a patronymic found among them 
points strongly to such an origin. 

They are not slow to perceive the vast differ- 
ence which lies between themselves and their 
civilized countrymen, and anything in word or 
manner which betrays a consciousness of 
superiority on the part of the better class is 
sure to provoke the bitter resentment of the 
Cracker. ‘*‘ Them white-handed restercrats,’’ 
as they dub ladies and gentlemen, he. always 
eyes with the suspicion that to them he must 
necessarily be an object of contempt, and in 
the presence of such contempt he feels bound 
to assert his manhood. 

‘* ['m jest abouta leetle the best man in this 
settlement’’—strong accent on last syllable— 
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‘“*and I can whip any restercrat that sends cot- 
ton to market; and I’ll do it, too, in a hurry 
if he crooks a finger-jint at me,’’ defiantly 
vociferates the champion Hercules of the com- 
munity, as he sits at the door of his hut, smok- 
ing his pipe, with his Cracker companions, who 
have often heard the recital of ‘‘ Fightin’ Bill’s’’ 
exploits, and laugh uproariously, until the ad- 
joining forests re-echo the sound. Behind this 
bravado, however, lies a deep respect, with 
somewhat of reverence, for the ‘‘ restercrat,’’ 
whose true manhood, they fully realize, is not 
to be called in question. 

With strangers to their kith and kin, their 
conversation savors of Spartan brevity ; they 
are rarely communicative. Like the gypsy, 
the Cracker woman never betrays the faults or 
sins of her people to one whom she deems out- 
side of the legitimate range of her confidence ; 
and the man is proverbially chary of speech, 
except among his bosom cronies. To tell of 
any known invasion upon the rights or property 
of the ‘‘ restercrats’’ is considered an exhibi- 
tion of perfidy of which no loyal man could be 
capable, and the offender is soon made to feel 
the power of the indignation which his indis- 
cretion hasincurred. An ‘‘ understrapper law- 
yer,’’ as he is called who sometimes presumes 
to make a tour of investigation among them, is 
often astonished at the shrewdness which eludes 
his most insinuating efforts, and, finding his 
probing decidedly unsuccessful, he retires from 
the field with the conviction that they are not 
only profoundly ignorant, but profoundly 
stupid. ‘‘Ignorance,’’ says Ajax, ‘‘is a 
painless evil ;’’ and there is sometimes great 
safety in the very appearance of it. At all 
hazards, nothing can wear an air of such stolid 
insensibility as the Cracker who is resolved not 
te commit himself. 

‘* Sir, my reekollection don’t carry me no 
further than pintedly right thar, not if every 
jedge in the county was to come up here ; and 
my jedgment is for you to hunt somewhar else ; 
you uns are on a eold trail ; we uns ain’t even 
heerd on it;’’ and the countenance of the 


speaker relapses into an imperturbable indiffer- 
ence, which a Richelieu or a Kaunitz might 
envy. After the inquirer has absconded, utter- 


ly bafiled in his attempts to discover the per- 
petrator of some misdemeanor, and is safely 
out of hearing, the cabin resounds with peals 
of laughter, amid which may be heard the voice 
of admonition or expostulation from the women 
of the family. 

But the true genius of the Cracker is best 
seen in a trade, what he calls a ‘* hoss-swap’’ 
being, according to his ethics, the highest pos- 
sible exponent of a man’s ability. The force 
of sagacity can no further go, if its possessor is 
enabled to get, the best of his neighbor in a 
trade ; and the most ingenious descendant of 
the Connecticut peddler of wooden nutmegs will 
be likely to hide his diminished head in con- 
fusion should he attempt negotiation with the 
typical Georgia Cracker. Long, lean, and lank, 
his physique is far from wanting the powers of 
endurance, and the thin, sallow visage which 
often, and perhaps most often, reveals the va- 
cancy of the mind, will, upon a better acquaint- 
ance, be found no argument against the pos- 
session of that minute practical knowledge 
which best enables a man to detect his own 
interest and his opponent's weakness. Of per- 
sistent, consecutive labor the Cracker is by no 
means fond. A gun and a dog are the imme- 
diate jewels of his soul, and if the latter be of 
any notable or desirable breed, or has, per- 
chance, been obtained with difficulty and some 
expense, he is apt to be entered on the same 
category with the sweetheart of his owner. 

‘* Sal and my pinter-dog air jest two of the 
purtiest things gwine. Salcan outspin and my 
pinter-dog can outrun anything this side the 
river,’’ says the Cracker lover, who, in striped 
shirt and trowsers, spends his days in the woods, 
his gun in his hand and his dog at his side, 
quite satisfied with his day’s employment if at 
sunset he can produce evidences of his prowess 
in such trophies‘as squirrels, rabbits, and birds, 
the most unblemished of which is esteemed a 
fit sacrifice to be offered at the shrine of his 
lady-love, who, in her turn, goes far out on 
the mountain-path to meet her faithful forester, 
receiving a love-token of dogwood or wild 
honeysuckle with the enthusiasm, if not the 
grace, with which the opera-queen greets her 
Freischiitz. Nevertheless, these are Arcadian 
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scenes only when beheld with the eyes of 
poetry, which transmutes the basest metals into 
gold. Hard living and exposure to sun, wind, 
and weather are not conducive to the develop- 
ment of beauty. Cracker girls are rarely beau- 
tiful, and milkmaids are not divine outside of 
the popular ballad. Occasionally some Cracker 
hamlet contains a maiden whose eyes are as 
bright and black as the shoes she offers for sale 
to the wagoner on his way through the hills to 
the nearest railway station ; or sometimes, de- 
scending the mountain-side, holding upon her 
head with uplifted arms the pail of fresh spring- 
water, which is one of the legacies of these parts, 
trips a slender girl, with a step as light and 
elastic as the tread of the wild fawn, and eyes 
as full of shy tenderness as the glance of the 
antelope. Now and then upon the roadside 
the traveller meets a woman, tall and beauti- 
fully proportioned, as stately and energetic as 
a Pythoness, whose highest ambition in life 
seems to reach fulfilment when she has secured 
an excellent price for eggs, and has learned 
where she can dispose of her ‘‘ first hatchin’ 
out o’ chickens’ the most advantageously. 
Bright visions of a new dress and bonnet dance 
before her-expectant mind, and, above all, a 
new neckerchief; for, like the Italian Con- 
todina, the Cracker woman, though less pict- 
uresque in her aspirations, is nothing, so far 
as her own estimate of dress is concerned, with- 
out the much-prized neckerchief. The bonnet 
ordinarily consists of very bright-colored calico 
or other material, made in the shape ofa hood, 
with long, narrow casements, into which are 
introduced splits of white oak ; and so charac- 
teristic is this style of head-covering or sun-pro- 
tector that, even when worn by children of the 
polite classes, it retains the appropriate nomen- 
clature of ‘‘ Cracker bonnet.’”’ 

Shopping with the Cracker woman is by no 
means a work of art. ‘‘ Tradin’ atthe store ’’ 
is an onerous undertaking, not to be ventured 
upon without mature deliberation. With a 
basket of eggs or berries, or perhaps some 
chickens which her husband or son has stored 
in his wagon, she enters the nearest village, and 
that not unfrequently after a walk of ten or 
fifteen miles. ‘‘ Storekeepers’’ are not to be 


encountered without embarrassment, and after 
much trepidation she makes her way to the 
counter of a dry-goods establishment. 

** Ain’t you got no cloth ?”’ 

The merchant is able, of course, to reply in 
the affirmative to this general question, and 
asks in return what kind of cloth she prefers. 

**T want some kind o’ cloth that imitates 
wool’’—thereby meaning that she desires to 
inspect woollen fabrics. 

‘* How much does it come to?’’ she asks, 
in painfully nasal tones. The merchant gives 
the desired information, and receives the reply : 

** I ’low’d you'd take it out in truck.”’ 

Chickens, eggs, potatoes, and any other 
produce she may have in her baskets are then 
inspected, and the bargain is concluded, 
Among the purchases there is one article which 
ordinarily enters upon the Cracker’s memo- 
randum—namely, tobacco, The men smoke 
and chew, and the women—oh, thou serpent 
that hast left thy trail over the loveliest things 
of Paradise !—sometimes smoke, and are usu- 
ally addicted to snuff—not taken into the nos- 
trils with the aromatic perfume of the vanilla 
bean or some such delicious essence, after the 
manner of the velveted, ruffled aristocracy of 
the past, but into the mouth, upon the end of 
a small stick or brush cut from a bush of althea 
or black jack. Imagine Diana with a stick 
tooth-brush! Venus, with such an accom- 
paniment, is outside of the pale of the wildest 
and most daring imagination—she knew too 
well the requirements of beauty! A tourist 
in Europe, upon his first visit to a town in 
Germany, entered a saloon and purchased a 
glass of beer. The girl who waited upon him 
had locks of too warm a hue to be called au- 
burn. Struck by that fact, the gentleman, in 
quest of information as well as pleasure, im- 
mediately entered upon the pages of his note- 
book this very valuable discovery : ‘‘ All the 
women in Germany are red-haired !’’ An 
equally enterprising tourist, whose powers of 
observation did not surpass those of the trav- 
eller in Germany, claimed the discovery that 
the women of North Carolina ‘‘ dipped snuff ”’ 
—a habit scarcely known outside of Cracker 
settlements, 
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The religious convictions of the Crackers 
are altogether sectarian or unchurchly, Method- 
ists and Hardshells making the average. They 
persist in saying ‘‘ meetin’-house’’ as resolutely 
as the Quakers, the women generally attending 
to their devotions on Sundays, while the men 
fish, hunt, or roam the forests. In what they 
denominate their ‘‘ revival seasons,’’ enthusi- 
asm in religious devotion and diligence in 
housewifery seem to vie with each other. Who 
made the best chicken-pies—the grand climac- 
teric of culinary success—is an agitated query 
long after the expiration of the period set apart 
for the revival. Religious consolation and 
creature comfort go hand in hand, and the 
preacher, who is generally one of their own 
people, is sure to find it literally a season of 
refreshment to himself. The weil-to-do Cracker 
never stints his board at any time Yand al- 
though as wild and unpolished as the Arab, 
he can match the heartiness of his hospitality. 

‘* Thar wa’n’t no better pies than herrn fur 
full forty miles—not in anybody's jedgment 
that knowed good pies,’’ said a proud husband, 
in speaking of his wife’s cooking. 

Among them, as among the educated, the 
women are by far the most devotional part of 
the community. ‘‘Preachin’’’ is always 
hailed by them with unfeigned delight, and they 
will uncomplainingly walk miles—ten, fifteen, 
twenty—to listen to ‘‘ preachin’.”” Some men 
attend, who, with uxorious husbands and lovers 
in attendance upon their sweethearts, make up 
a congregation sufficiently respectable in size. 
But if, as sometimes happens, a preacher from 
the ‘‘ restercrats’’ enters their dominions upon 
a work of missionary zeal, he must carefully 
watch his words and manners, lest unwittingly 
he give offence to these persistent followers of 
primitive customs. An innovation isan insult. 


He must not hint too strongly at doctrines en-* 


tirely at variance with their own. They re- 
member well the teachings of ‘‘ Brother 
Smith” in the remote past, and their allegi- 
ance to him and his creed are one and the 
same, .‘‘ That ain’t the way Brother Smith 
read it, and Brother Smith knowed the Bible 
and read it as well as the next one. I don’t 
want no man to be readin’ nothin’ out o’ that 
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Bible that Brother Smith didn’t read out on it, 
and I’d*say that, sir—yes, sir, I’d say it if 
Queen Victory was settin’ in that cheer and 
preachin’ in that pzd/pit.’’ Such was the de- 
fiant reply of one of their deacons to the Epis- 
copal minister who, in obedience to the instruc- 
tions of the bishop, ventured to hold service in 
one of their settlements. The deacon was a 
Hardshell of the ‘strictest school, and when 
after service the conciliatory priest sought to 
explain his point to his hearer, he was invari- 
ably met by the reply, in nasal tones which 
rang through the air, ‘‘ Y-e-s, sir, that mout 
be the way you read it, but that ain’t the way 
Brother Smith read it, and Brother Smith 
knowed.”’ 

The minister was beginning to realize the 
truth of Schiller’s aphorism, that before such 
ignorance the gods themselves were powerless, 
when one of the most unsophisticated youths 
touched him on the shoulder, and asked a 
private interview. 

** Stranger,’’ said he, when they had walked 
a few yards from the door of the meeting-house, 
with an expression of countenance indicative 
of unfeigned anxiety, ‘‘ thar’sa passel o’ wim- 
men settin’ roun’ thar behind the meetin’- 
house, and they wanted me to tell you that 
you preached a powerful sermon ; but, I say, 
sir, they told me to say, sir—no harm meant 
—but jest to tell you to try and borry a coat 
before you come agin; you see, the wimmen 
allers wants to see a body with good clothes 
on,’’ added he, apologetically, as he met the 
astonished gaze of the minister. Many words 
of explanation ensued before either the inquirer 
or the women could be made to comprehend 
the appropriateness and significance of church 
vestments. 

Dancing among the Crackers is usually a 
solo performance. The reel and break-down 
sometimes include several participants, but the 
‘* pas seul ’’ is more popular than the ballet. 
The intricacy of the mazy dance is not in ac- 
cordance with the direct, unsophisticated nature 
of these rustics. Emulation, too, enters large- 
ly into the enjoyment, and to out-dance an- 
other, or ‘* break somebody else down,”’ is re- 
garded asa great evidence of skill. Ifa fair 
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damsel be able to ‘‘ dance down ’’ several of 
her admirers, her title to belleship is irrevo- 
cably established, the triumph consisting in the 
supposition that skill, not physical strength, 
has thus enabled her to surpass her masculine 
rivals. As in ‘‘ meetin’ ’’ the men sit on one 
side of the house and the women on the other, 
the same line of decorum is preserved in their 
social gatherings, the men sitting or standing 
in cliques at one end of the room set apart for 
the entertainment, while the girls occupy chairs 
or benches ranged’against the wall on the op- 
posite side, maintaining a rigidity of position, 
with their arms folded and their toes fixed on 
the same plank in the floor, which would do 


credit to a well-drilled military company. Here 


the girls converse with each other freely, pro- 
vided the conversation is in so subdued a tone 
as not to be audible to the sterner sex, and 
glances toward the occupants of the opposite 
end of the room must be given with a slyness 
which escapes all possibility of detection, or 
the fair transgressor runs the risk of being de- 
nounced by the discreet matrons as “‘ entirely 
too forrud.’’ “No duenna in Madrid or 
chaperon in Paris guards her young charge with 
greater watchfulness than the Cracker mother ; 
nowhere are the lines of propriety more strictly 
drawn ; and woe be to the unfortunate offender 
who, even through carelessness or inattention, 
ventures to violate these long-established laws 
of Cracker etiquette. A young man must not 
be too presuming, and a maiden must not be 
too easily won, or one is considered reprehen- 
sible for ‘‘ sassyness’’ and the other is con- 
demned for ‘‘ forrudness ’’—sins of the gravest 
character, reflecting gross discredit on the 
parents who have not succeeded in giving their 
children the right ‘‘ kind o’ raisin’.’’ The 
young men are ordinarily painfully bashful. 
No girl would dare address a word to one of 
the youths until he presents himself before her 
and makes a remark to her, or asks a question 
which demands a reply ; and to do this the 
young swain must have time to make up his 
mind, first, whether he can sufficiently over- 
come his bashfulness to do it at all, and, 
secondly, what he shall say when he has made 
up his mind to say something—a dilemma in 


which more fortunate speakers than Crackers 
have not unfrequently found themselves. This 
remark which occasions such deep cogitation 
varies, of course, with the taste and character 
of the speaker. If he is of a sentimental turn 
of mind, he nerves himself to the emergency, 
and standing before her, tells her that ‘‘ thar’s 
a powerful fine chance 0’ dogwood blossoms 
on the creek, and he'll fetch her some, if she 
wants them. ”’ 

The maiden, being the first one addressed, 
replies, timidly : ‘‘ I’m ’bleeged to you, John ; 
I like dogwood blossoms powerfully.”’ 

Another speaker now ventures to select the 
object of his admiration, screws himself to the 
sticking point, and possessing a mental organ- 
ization of an entirely practical character, pre- 
sents himself with the words: ‘‘ Miss Susan, 
you ain’tseen old Brindle lately ; she’s got the 
purtiest calf in the settlemen/, and I want you 
to name it.”’ 

To this implied compliment Miss Susan an- 
swers, with a blush : 

‘*T’ll pick out the purtiest name 1 known 
on, Sam.- Maybe you'd like to name it after 
your sweetheart ;’’ and with this speech she 
significantly glances in the direction of a girl 
who is possibly her rival in Sam’s admiration. 
Here, as elsewhere, it is the first step which 
costs ; and as these two speakers have had the 
hardihood literally to set the ball in motion, 
conversation rapidly ensues, and the revelry is 
fairly begun. ‘‘ Fiddlin’ Jim’’ soon makes 
his appearance ; important personages move 
slowly, and realizing that there can be no danc- 
ing until he arrives, this distinguished individ- 
ual consumes as much time and brings expec- 
tation to as sharp a pointas hechooses. Seat- 
ing himself in the chair provided for him, he 
begins to ‘‘ tune up.’”’ This isa serious opera- 
tion. Oh, shade of Paganini, come not near 
this scene! The instrument—which, by the 
way, is not a Cremona, but none the less prized 
for all that—is thumped from neck to bridge, 
and from bridge to end, in process of being 
tuned. The musician screws up a string and 
holds his ‘‘ fiddle’ to his right ear; then un- 
screws it a little and holds it to his left ear, all 
this being done with the utmost gravity and a 
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dignified expression of countenance which 
plainly says, what he has often declared in 
words, that *‘ he ain’t nowhar behindhand in 
the raul science o° playin’ a fiddle.’’ 

Finally a deliberate pizzicato movement re- 
veals the fact that the fiddle is in proper condi- 
tion, and an audible and visible excitement is 
seen among the young people. 

‘* Git your partners !’’ screams ‘‘ Fiddlin’ 
Jim,”’ drawing three violent strokes of the bow, 
and uttering the command with a marked 
rhythmic accent on each word. 

The ‘‘ fiddle’ and the terpsichorean temp- 
tation have put all bashfulness to flight ; the 
most awkward rustic can ask a girl to dance 
under the effect of such inspiration ; and 
‘* hands across and down the middle’ shake 
the cabin to its foundations. The fiddler 
plays and looks like one in a sort of ecstasy. 
His foot keeps time to the measure of the 
rollicking tune, while his eyes seem fixed upon 
the blue space which peers through the cracks 
of the roof, as if his soul were floating out, 
borne aloft upon his own harmonious strains. 
To the cultivated ear it is execrable, it is tort- 
ure ; but ‘‘ Fiddlin’ Jim’’ has passed beyond 
the regions of criticism into the unalloyed bliss 
of one who sees and knows no discord. 

By and by the reel is finished, and only the 
champion dancers remain on the floor. Then 
begins the tug of war. The true Greek is wel- 
known, and each contestant has his or her bevy 
of admirers. 

‘* Now for who lasts the longest !’’ screams 
‘* Fiddlin’ Jim.’’ ‘* Who keers if the river is 
up?’’ 

This last defiant interrogatory is perfectly in- 
telligible to the company, who fully appreciate 
the serious inconvenience which enters into 
their lives when the river is up. Burning 
Rome and swollen rivers, however, do not in- 
terrupt enthusiastic fiddlers and dancers. After 
startling feats of agility on the part of the men, 
and many graceful evolutions on the part of the 
girls, most of the dancers are exhausted, and 
take their seats, leaving one couple in posses- 
sion of the floor. These two are to do honor 
to the occasion. The fiddler is now brought 


back from his divine ecstasy to the realities 
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around him, and himself becomes an ardent 
partisan, espousing the cause of the girl, of 
course, who perhaps in her dancing career has 
slain her hundreds. 

“* Dance up, Kitty ; don’t be afeer’d,’’ says 
‘* Fiddlin’ Jim,’’ encouragingly. 

** Brace up, Sam, or she’ll flag you, old 
feller,’? mutters one of Sam’s companions, 
whose friendship gets the better of his gallantry. 

Old and young gaze at the rival dancers with 
intensest interest and curiosity. The dancers 
grow more and more excited. Each astonish- 
ing feat performed by one suggests one still 
more astonishing on the part of the other. 
Sam’s friends applaud, and Kitty’s friends ap- 
plaud more loudly. 

‘** Make his head swim, Kitty,’’ suggests 
** Fiddlin’ Jim,’’ who sees Sam’s enthusiasm 
beginning to flag. This Kitty proceeds to do 
by turning rapidly round and round, which 
series of evolutions Sam is bound by all the 
tules of the floor to follow. This, perhaps, 
brings the dance to a conclusion, as Kitty is 
able to revolve longer and more rapidly than 
Sam. 

** Sam was allus sorter light-headed, but he 
had it on the jump,’’ remarks one of Sam's 
friends, apologetically. As every defeated 
youth is accorded the gallantry of having sur- 
rendered the triumph quite unreluctantly to a 
girl, Sam and Kitty retire in the best of humors, 
After the dance comes the feast, which, in all 
probability, is a ‘‘ barbycue,’’ at which the in- 
evitable chicken-pie divides the honors with a 
tremendous ‘‘ peach-cobbler.’’ As ‘‘ break- 
downs "’ usually occur during the fruit season, 
there is no lack of peaches, apples, and water- 
melons, which are dispensed in prodigal pro- 
fusion. Among Crackers who are what they 
denominate ‘‘ under conviction’’—that is, 
strictly loyal to the laws and regulations of the 
religious body to which they belong—games 
are more in fashion than dances, and all young 
people, whether they dance or not, take part 
in these amusements. Games are sure to be 
played after a ‘‘ quiltin’,’’ and by the more 
discreet of the Cracker settlement are consid- 
ered more dignified and far more innocent. 
Round dancing is unknown among them, al- 
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though the dancing of one couple at a time is 
acommon practice. These games consist of 
walking, singing, talking, and guessing, the un- 
successful participant being expected to pay a 
pawn or forfeit, as the manager shall direct. 
‘* Choosin’,’’ a game in which the young man 
selects one from a group of girls who are walk- 
ing around a.circle singing, is exceedingly 
popular. Walking two and two, hand in hand, 
they sing in voices which would horrify an 
Italian maestro, and_almost deafen the listener, 
the words : 
‘* Thar’s a flower in the garden for you, young man, 
Thar’s a flower in the garden for you. 
Come and pluck it while you can ; 
Thar’s a flower in the garden for you, young man, 
A flower in the garden for you.” 


It is not a little remarkable that whatever may 
be the character of their songs, whether religious 
in their hours of devotion, or jubilant in their 
times of merry-making, a minor strain pervades 
the whole. The air may begin in the brightest 
major key, but as it proceeds it sinks gradually 
from that brilliant coloring to the subdued 
tones of minor intervals, like a weary bird seek- 
ing to pause in its flight. 

In the game called ‘‘ choosin’ ’’ the young 
man selects the girl with whom he wishes to 
promenade by meeting this singing procession 
as it makes its round, and addressing her by 
name. 

‘* Miss Sarah Jane, will you walk with me ?” 

** You can use your choosin’s, Sam,” mod- 
estly replies Sarah Jane, upon which he takes 
her by the hand, and leading her into another 
part of the room joins another procession ; and 
so each swain selects his partner until all the 
maidensare chosen. Itis, very naturally, con- 
sidered highly significant ifa young man selects 
the same girl several times in succession. 

Crackers are uniformly deliberate, and while 
the young people are addicted to the habit of 
abbreviating the names of their associates of 
either sex, matronly dignity demands that an 
older person should be entirely superior to 
such puerile weakness. These matrons con- 
sider it decidedly underbred to omit any part 
of the name, however long it may be, or how- 
ever frequently it may be mentioned. 


‘* John Thompson Simpson and me don’t 
take no sweet’ nin’ in our coffee,’’ formally an- 
nounced a wife who was asked how her coffee 
should be served. 

‘** Put a leetle drap o’ milk in mine, but 
don’t put no milk in John Thompson Simp- 
son’s cup.”’ 

The husband, John Thompson Simpson, 
hesitatingly passes his cup ; but a meek bow of 
the head shows that he assents to the wife's 
prescribed regimen. 

Cracker society, like society in higher life, 
has its different phases and gradations. The 
one-eyed are blest in a community of the 
blind, and there is no condition in life so ab- 
ject as to render the human weakness of vanity 
impossible. All Cracker families are by no 
means destitute of thrift, and many a woman 
who smokes her pipe at her cabin door will 
offer a comfortable meal to the stranger on a 
neatly spread board, in a room where floor and 
shelf, as well as platter, shine with the gloss of 
recent scouring. Many a small patch is well 
tended, and its possessor not only feels a laud- 
able pride in it, but is disposed to realize the 
superior advantages of hisown lot. The better 
class of them are almost invariably disgusted 
with any phase of town or city life, and sneer 
at such inhabitants as ‘‘ lazy, ponady*-eatin’ 
citerzuns,’’ they themselves being in their own 
opinion the representative man, living upon 
solid meat and greens, and sometimes good 
whiskey. To be called a ‘‘citerzun’’ is an 
insult derogatory to their manhood, Whether 
from inability to obtain drink, or remoteness 
from points where whiskey is sold, or a want 
of relish for that beverage, Crackers are not 
greatly addicted to indulgence in strong drink. 
When they do, it is rather the drunkenness of 
Bacchus than of Silenus. Convivial sports in 
harvest time may seduce them from the narrow 
path of sobriety, but bestial indulgence of ap- 
petite is comparatively rareamong them. Never 
was a falser estimate of character made than 
the supposition that they esteem themselves in- 


* “ Ponady,”’ acorruption of the word ‘‘ ponada,’’ 
by which they mean to refer to the various break- 
fast cakes, batter-bread, grits, oatmeal, etc., of the 
upper classes. 
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ferior to others ; different, without a doubt, 
but not inferior. Excessive bashfulness and 
shyness are but expressions of self-conscious- 
ness of which these people have by no means 
a small share, and among cultivated people 
their embarrassment is often painful to witness ; 
but they would be exceedingly unwilling that 
this embarrassment or awkwardness should be 
construed into any acknowledgment of superi- 
ority on the part of their wealthier countrymen. 

‘* We hev our ways, and they hev thern ; 
they ain't usen to our ways, and we ain't usen 
to thern,’’ says the Cracker philosopher, calm- 
ly, smoking his pipe, as he recounts some ad- 
venture in a recent journey into the home of 
the ‘‘ restercrats.’’ 

Clay-eaters are comparatively few, belonging, 
of course, to the most thriftless and abject class, 
and as such are thoroughly despised by the 
Crackers themselves. Chalk, clay, and a species 
of marl are selected to gratify this morbid and 
unaccountable appetite. The causes of such 
an abnormal and suicidal appetite are certainly 
difficult to determine. Science may disclose 
the secret when she is able to’decide upon the 
cause which leads the inmate of a New York 
boarding-school, who studies all the ‘‘ higher 
branches,’’ and purchases her wardrobe from 
the most expensive emporium of fashion, to de- 
vour her slate-pencil. Appetite has strange ca- 
prices in as well as out of the fashionable world. 

No antipathy was ever stronger than that 
which the Cracker feels to the negro. He is 
literally his dée moire, and a ‘‘ town nigger”’ 
is a blot upon creation which the Cracker mind 
cannot away with. Their commonly accepted 
saying that ‘*‘ God made white man first, Indian 
next, dog next, and nigger next,’’ serves to 
embody the contempt which they never hesi- 
tate to express, The Cracker is superstitious, 
ignorant, and obstinate in his adherence to his 
prejudices; but his imagination, like every 
other thing which goes to make up the man, 
is his own. His ignorance and superstition 
are entirely unlike the ignorance and supersti- 
tion of the negro. Does he believe in witch- 
craft? He does, as the German peasant be- 
lieves in the Erl-King. The negro’s media of 
supernatural communication are toads, ser- 
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pents, lizards, and all sorts of disgusting and 
venomous reptiles. The imagination of the 
Cracker is much more like that of the Indian. 
The clouds, the winds, the storm, the running 
of brooks, and the cries of birds are to him 
the messengers which predict coming events. 
They see visions and dream dreams, and are 
wonderfully impressed if they dream the same 
thing more than once. ‘‘ Dread that man or 
woman you've dreamt about twice,’’ is one of 
their proverbs. They sometimes discover won- 
derful revelations in the bottoms of springs 
and wells, and, like the German, sometimes 
evolve fearful things out of their own moral 
consciousness, Their superstitions are rather 
weird and fanciful than disgusting or horrible, 
and they not unfrequently hold converse with 
the dead, who are sometimes attired in their 
grave-clothes and sometimes radiant in the 
glorified body of the resurrection. The Cracker 
youth and maiden are even romantic ; the trees 
and the leaves and the’ flowers and the clear 
waters of the brook have a language for them. 
It is not uncommon for a young man in love 
to call his sweetheart after some beautiful wild 
flower, with which he is sure to adorn his hat 
on Sunday. ‘This name is meant to be typical 
of some quality or characteristic of his lady- 
love, and he is only too well pleased if, follow- 
ing his hint, other persons will apply the same 
name to the object of his adoration, ‘This 
would be not only an acknowledgment of his 
own penetration, but an homage to her charms. 
It is almost invariably true that whatever is 
romantic, refined, or tender in the folk-lore of 
the negro race in America has been obtained 
from these people, who, amid national and 
political changes, hold their essential charac- 
teristics with a tenacity which argues their abil- 
ity to originate and to develop. Ignorant, il- 
literate, and sometimes degraded, they are not 
servile, and they possess an independence of 
thought and character as strong and hardy as 
the forest trees among which they spend their 
lives. Their affections are warm and endur- 
ing; they love their homes, and pine for 
them. Homesickness with them is literally 
a disease, Any physical derangement or . 


mental disquietude they comprehend under 
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the significant term of ‘‘ ailment,’’ and to be 
compelled to remain long absent from home is 
to have the ‘‘ ailment’ in its worst form ; and 
during the war many of these men died from 
no other cause than an unconquerable longing 
for their humble homes. 

Their wit and humorare peculiar, but genu- 
ine. ‘‘I ain’t guv’ner uv the- State, but I 
ain’t no fool nuther,’’ is a reply often volun- 
teered to presuming travellers who attempt to 


purchase amusement at the expense of the un- 
sophisticated Cracker. ‘‘ Fall off and graba 
root’’ was the advice given to an aristocratic 
horseman whose obstreperous steed threatened 
to unseat him. ‘‘ Fall off the critter—mebbe 
you can hold to the face of the yearth !’’ and 
the Cracker retired into the woods from which 
he had suddenly emerged to resume the pur- 
suit of the game which was to provide dinner 
for himself and his family. 


WARNING TO A YOUNG LADY. 


By WILiiAm STRUTHERS. 


Safe, you tell me, from all slander 
Is the life you lead to-day ? 

So your good repute is grander 
Than that it a price need pay? 

And you’ll never humor gossip 
By a more reserved and coy 


Mien and carriage ? 


Ah, you worship 


Freedom, yes, without alloy ! 


Care, my dear ! 


See you those roses 


Beaming from a verdant stalk-— 
How the breeze their pride deposes, 

Their leaves casting on the walk ? 
Torn and scattered, note their beauty, 

Gravel-stained and come to naught, 
Just because a wind its booty 

Lightly in their ruin sought ! 


Look, where mountains greet the azure, 
Wings a songster gladsomely, 

While of sunlight the erasure, 
Sudden made, it does not see. 

When an eagle marks it dally 
*Mid the glory of the sky, 

And from crag’s gloom forth doth sally, 
So that song wakes but to die ! 


Safe, you tell me, from aspersion 
Is each word and deed you give ? 
Ah, the world needs much conversion 
Ere one dare so free to live ! 
Careless feet will come and go, dear, 
Raising dust on Life's worn floors— 
And as long as winds shall blow here, 
Men will put some faith in doors ! 
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DAUGHTERS. 


By Fiorence L. Snow. 


PART Il. 


The girls responded immediately to the sum- 
mons of their father, whose haggard look at 
once revealed to them that something was 
troubling him. 

** Papa, dear, what is the matter?’ they 
both exclaimed, as, seating themselves beside 
their father, they looked inquiringly into his 
downcast eyes. 

For a moment the broken-hearted father did 
not speak. The crisis had come, and he 
knew not how to begin the story that must be 
told. 

In answer to his daughters’ inquiry, he gen- 
tly threw an arm about each, and drawing them 
close to him, told, in careful, tender phrase, 
the story of their mother’s early life, omitting 
nothing, unsparing of himself. Diana cried 
out, as she had done that day in sight of the 
pines: ‘‘Oh, my mother!’ then laid her 
white cheek against her father’s, saying : 

**T thank you, my father. It was a brave 
and noBle thing to amend the wrong. I can- 
not love you half enough.’’ 

But Daisy had slipped from his arms, white 
and dumb, and buried her face in the cushion 
of a wide arm-chair, for her heart cried out: 
‘* He will not love me now! He will not 
love me now! When was it he had said: 
‘IT am the last of my line, but before I would 
stain a new generation with blood less pure than 
my own, the race should perish with me.’ ” 
The chance words rang through her head now 
like a knell of doom. 

‘* Daisy, my darling, will you not forgive 
me, too ?”’ the suffering father said, as he drew 
her to his heart again. ‘‘ Let me tell you 
why I repeat this sad story now.”’ 

And when she had heard all that he had to 
say, she replied, very quietly, but with a look 
of untold misery in her eyes : 


‘* Tell him, father, that rather than stain his 
proud race with my innocent blood, I shall 
live and die alone. As for you, there is noth- 
ing to forgive; we only owe you the most 
grateful love. Now, let me go away.”’ 

It was wonderful to see the proud decision 
of character so suddenly called into activity, 
and very sorrowful to note how all her pretty 
vivacity was at once transformed into deep, 
thoughtful grief. And through the long night 
watches, Diana suffered with her. Toward 
morning Daisy slept the merciful sleep exhaus- 
tion brings, but Diana never closed her eyes. 
She thought out all her future, and resolved 
what it should be. It is no light thing fora 
womanly heart, in early youth, when a woman's 
dreams of love and home are sweetest and best, 
to take upon itself the vow to live a whole life 
alone, apart. Yet Diana said devoutly to 
herself : ‘* I may not be a perfect woman so, 
but I can bea truly noble one; and while I 
have these two I can be happy in them alone.’’ 
And the possibility of these two failing her did 
not enter her thoughts. 

Each one of the three, for the sake of the 
others, strove to veil the trouble that had fallen 
upon them as they travelled leisurely toward 
Rome and domiciled themselves for the winter 
in one of the Eternal City’s chilly palaces. The 
sisters entered, with what zest they might, upon 
their studies. Daisy discovered each day some 
rare treasure in painting or sculpture, and 
labored with feverish zeal to perfect her own 
artistic skill. Her masters praised her warmly, 
and the two who loved her so well thought 
perhaps she was learning to forget. But one 
evening she came in, flushed and weary, and 
complained of a slight headache, and that night 
she muttered in her sleep about love and dis- 
grace and cruel words. Next morning she 
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was unable to rise, but the English doctor 
said, cheerily : ‘* Just a little touch of cold 
and fever ; have her up in a few days.’’ 

And so he did ; but one day, and then an- 
other, passed by, leaving her listless and_ pale ; 
and when they suggested going away she said : 
‘Oh, no ; I would rather stay here.”” So they 
stayed, doing everything for her that love 
could do ; but day by day found her more weak 
and weary. And once, when her room was 
shadowy with the fading day, and Diana was 
playing her softest, sweetest music, she whis- 
pered to her father: ‘‘I would like to see 
him, papa, just once more beforeI go.’ And 
then they knew she thought that she would die. 

All this time there came no murmur or com- 
plaint from her patient lips, no word of grief 
or sorrow. And often she would lie back 
among her pillows with an unearthly smile 
upon her face, as if she had visions of perfected 
love. And when they told her, a little later, 
that Truman had come, and looking up, she 
found him standing beside her ‘couch, a mar- 
vellous radiance seemed to surround her as 
with an aureole. 

** My darling !’’ he said, with a world of in- 
quiry and love in his tones, as he wrapped his 
strong arms about the fragile form ; and for 
answer she placed her clinging hands around 
his neck, and laid her lips against his own. 

‘*Tt has been too much,’’ Diana said, as 
she unclasped the fingers that had grown icy 
cold. ‘* Oh, leave me with my dead !’’ 

And the two men went out from the cham- 
ber of death with chastened hearts and tear- 
filled eyes, 

% * * % * 

It was a sad home-coming to the father and 
daughter when, three months later, they drove 
up to their beautiful prairie farm-house. It was 
spring again, and the freshly-ploughed corn- 
fields alternated with wide expanses of lush 
young wheat, while on the virgin meadows that 
still remained wind-flowers and dandelions 
flecked the tender grass. From her window, 
the day after their arrival, Diana watched the 
men turning up the sod for Daisy’s grave in 
the little enclosure under the oaks where their 
mother had chosen to rest. 
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Life was lonely to Gordon and Diana. To 
the man, schooled to endurance, and busy all 
day long, the burden was not quite so heavy as 
for her who had found on the bright border- 
land of womanhood so dark a tracery of sorrow. 
But Diana was brave and strong. Each hour 
had its allotted duty. Her father first, then the 
people about them, with books and nature and 
music, gave her constant food for thought. * 
Her gentle, dignified influence permeated all 
the place. The roughest laborer among the 
cattle felt nobler and better because she had 
passed by with a kindly word and smile, while 
the very dogs and horses seemed gifted with a 
higher intelligence in her gracious presence. 
Was she contented ?—happy ? If one had asked 
her she would have answered, Yes. Yet in her 
inmost soul there was a mighty longing for a 
fuller existence, an irresistible yearning for that 
sweet completeness which happy wives and 
mothers know. Yet all this she would not 
confess even to herself. Such things were not 
for her. 

A year passed away, and then another, in 
the same monotonous grooves, There had 
been seed-sowing and harvest once and again. 
The rains of heaven and human tears had fallen 
on the two oak-shadowed graves through the 
changing seasons, and Diana’s heart in the new 
spring-time was quite at rest in the sweetness 
and hope so inseparable from spring-time and 
youth, even though they are clouded with grief. 
But her cup of sorrow was to be refilled. 

Sitting alone, one evening in the early sum- 
mer, upon the broad piazza that faced the west, 
she watched a bank of billowy golden clouds 
grow leaden and dark in a purple gloaming ; 
a cool wind swept across the level land, and 
she shuddered and grew very sad in the sudden 
rush of loneliness that often comes over sensi- 
tive natures with unreasoned power, when 
“If you please, miss,’* a coarse, half-fright- 
ened voice uttered behind her, ‘‘ your father’s 
horse has run away, and they sent me ahead 
to tell you.”’ 

To tell her what? She did not stop to ask, 
but hastened to his chamber to prepare his bed 
with her own hands, though her heart had al- 
most ceased its beating from the cold weight of 
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dread that had fallen upon it. They brought 
their ghastly burden in, and carefully laid it 
down, and to Diana's anguished exclamation : 
‘*Oh, my father!’’ he feebly replied: ‘‘I 
would not leave you this way, my darling, but 
I must.’’ And his eyes closed as if in utter 
weariness, and they told her he was dead. 

Was there anything left for her to live for ? 
she asked herself, as she knelt by the side of 
her dead father. It must be so, else why was 
she spared? Her spirit was crushed to the 
earth, yet live she must, and nobly if she might. 

After the first shock of grief had spent its 
force, she rode out each day and directed the 
affairs of the place with such wise ability that 
they evinced no change. She busied herself 
constantly with all her old occupations, yet the 
loneliness was so unutterably deep that some- 
times it seemed greater than she could bear. 

But one day there came the beginning of a 
change. Among the morning’s letters was 
one whose superscription was strange, and 
within the envelope she found this brief letter : 
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** BattrmoreE, Mp., August 1. 
““My pear Niece: I learn from Western 
papers that my nephew, your father, is dead, 
and that you are left entirely alone. I, too, am 
alone, having none of my race left except you ; 
and I write this to ask you to take pity ona 
poor old woman, and come and stay with me, 
if only for a little while. Itis but right to tell 
you that the estrangement between me and your 
father was caused by his marriage, which I then 
deemed a deep disgrace. But now I recognize 
his great nobility. If you can forgive me, 

come. 
** Your affectionate aunt, 
** JanE Murray.”’ 


This letter, so brief, and yet so full, cost 
Diana a night of earnest thought. It was al- 
most too much to ask that she should leave her 
home and her dead for an utter stranger—one, 
too, who had done her father wrong. But this 
unknown aunt was poor and old and lonely, 
and her appeal seemed to open a way of spend- 
ing her riches and youth. She argued the 
question, pro and con, during the long night 
hours, and as the new day dawned she said : 


~ “*T will go,’’ and her decision was fraught with 


the weight of destiny. 
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Her answer was dispatched, and preparations 
for the journey quickly made. The property 
was left in trustworthy hands, and a, week later 
found her alighting from a Western train in 
the city of Baltimore. She felt very weary and 
desolate among the crowd, and turned sud- 
denly ata light touch on her arm to facea 
tall, distinguished old lady, who said, inquir- 
ingly, ‘‘ This is Miss Murray ?’’ and to her 
acquiescence replied : ‘* Jane Murray, at your 
service. I bid you a hearty welcome, my 
dear, for your own sweet sake, and because you 
have the Murray face.’’ And Diana’s heart 
warmed unspeakably to the kind old woman, 
and putting her arms about her neck, she kissed 
her tenderly. 

A colored man in livery then appeared and 
led the way to a handsome carriage, and when 
the two ladies were comfortably seated, the 
elder said, gratefully : 

** You are so good to come all this way to 
gratify a poor old woman. Are you not very 
tired ?’’ 

**] was tired, but now I am only aston- 
ished. Do you know, I thought you were 
poor, and I had formed all sorts of generous 
plans for your welfare. And I am so disap- 
pointed !’’ with a little laugh at her mistake. 

**T am very poor, my dear, in that I do 
not possess the one thing that money cannot 
buy—loving companionship. Give me this, 
and I will find a multitude of beggars to re- 
ceive your surplus funds.’’ 

‘* Loving companionship is my own great 
need, dear aunt, and I foresee that we shall 
be very happy together.’’ And a ‘little after 
they reached Miss Murray’s elegant residence, 
and Diana was bidden a cordial welcome home, 

It was a little strange how her old life flowed 
on amid her new surroundings. She took up 
her well-loved pursuits again, with the new 
duties that presented themselves, and tried to 
have no thought of the future, but only live in 
the passing day. The beautiful niece of Miss 
Jane Murray, who held an enviable position 
in society, could not fail to attract attention 
wherever she went, and many looked upon the 
slender, lithesome form in its heavy mourning 
robe, and the pale, sweet face in its frame of 
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black, and wished to know her well. But she 
cared to know very few people ; society jangled 
her thoughts all out of tune. 

Yet Miss Jane insisted that she should meet 
her friends, and when a touch of white had 
crept across her mourning garb she arranged a 
small dinner-party. ‘‘ Just a few old gossips,’’ 
she told her, ‘‘and my business manager, 
Morris Stuart,’’ 

The party was really quite brilliant with liter- 
ary lights, whose radiance was increased by the 
genius of artists and musicians, and in the 
midst of the assemblage Morris Stuart looked 
into Diana Murray’s eyes, and beheld in them 
a light which no other woman’s had ever given 
forth for him. And she, looking upon the 
superb young man, thought vaguely of love 
and happy homes, and said to her heart: ‘‘ Be 
still, it is not for thee !’’ 

He was delighted because he was allowed to 
take her in to dinner, and they talked of many 
things that usually lay too near their hearts for 
voice expression ; and when he bade her good- 
night at the close of the evening, he knew that 
a great change had come into his life. Was it 
love? The strong man, who had passed the 
first flush of youth without knowing a single 
tender attachment, acknowledged to himself 
that night unde;x the stars that a nameless ele- 
ment had entered his life, whose undefined 
beauty was like a dream fulfilled. Wasit love ? 
The fair, tender woman, whose lot had been so 
strangely isolated, upon her knees in her silent 
chamber, resolved anew to live her life apart, 
she scarce knew why. 

Was it fate or Morris Stuart’s will that 
brought them together so frequently after that 
first meeting? No matter which. This man 
had known little of women. His mother had 
died in his infancy, sisters he had none, and 
the best years of his life had been spent in the 
drudgery of his profession, to the sacrifice of 
social pleasures. And now that wealth and 
distinction had come through his toil, almost 
his only woman friend was Jane Murray, his 
generous patron. So Diana, in her youth and 
truth and beauty, was something like a sacred 
revelation to him. They soon discovered that 
they held many interests in common—the same 
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deep love of Nature and her teachings, the same 
delight ‘in music and in art, the same upreach- 
ing sympathy with the living thoughts of im- 
mortal thinkers. 

And the man had said in the beginning : 
‘* This woman, and none other, shall be my 
wife.’’ But Dianasimply drifted. She could 
only tell that the hours she spent with Morris 
were the sweetest she had ever known, that in 
his presence she felt such peace and rest as had 
only come to her sometimes in dreams. She 
asked herself no questions, and gave no thought 
to the future. The present was enough. A 
great expansive loveliness shed its halo about 
her head. She had suffered deeply, and she 
thought this surpassing peace was something 
like that which redeemed spirits must know in 
heaven, 

A dim outline of these thoughts had some- 
times passed vaguely through her mind, and 
was gone. ‘The full sunlight of love had 
beamed upon her sleeping heart, but as yet 
she was only half awake. 

* * * * * 

It is New Year’s night, and Diana looks a 
very queen in her beautiful dress of lustrous 
white satin and rich black lace. Aunt Jane 
has gone to her room, worn out with the day’s 
exertions, and Diana herself is a little weary, 
as she leans back in her chair of crimson plush, 
waiting for what? A servant enters with a bit 
of pasteboard, and she reads the name with a 
new light in’her eyes and a tender flush on her 
cheeks. 

A moment later Morris Stuart enters, with a 
proud, glad smile about his lips, as she rises 
to meet him. 

‘* Your pardon, Miss Murray,’’ he says, as 
he takes her hand, ‘‘ for not paying my respects 
earlier in the day, but I only returned from 
New York an hour since. A happy, happy 
New Year, and many returns of the day !’’ 

‘* Thank you,’’ she replies ; ‘‘ yet I hardly 
dare hope for much happiness, my life has 
been so sad !’’ 

As she speaks she wonders why she gives 
utterance to her thoughts—wonders, too, at 
the mighty tenderness and love that lights the 
dark, handsome face above her. 
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** My poor child !’’ he says, very softly and 
reverently, ‘‘ come to me, and leave the sad- 
ness and sorrow with the old dead years.’’ 

And for one brief moment she yields to his 
embrace, and in the silence heart speaks to 
heart. Then she lifts her head, and with a 
convulsive shudder sinks heavily into her chair 
with a face like marble, and ‘‘ 1 forgot !’’ com- 
ing from her ashen lips. 

** Diana !’’ 

It is the first time he has ever spoken her 
name, and his voice vibrates with a passionate 
foreboding. 

** What is it, dear?’’ and he kneels by her 
side and takes her hand again. 

But she draws it away, and begins to speak 
in a cold, strained voice that seems like the 
ghost of her natural tones : 

‘** Listen! I ought never to have allowed 
you to love me ; you ought not to ask me to 
come to you. Icannotcome. My twin sister 
lies buried out there because her heart was 
broken, and my own is breaking now, I think, 
because our mother was a slave. I have vowed 
to stain no other life with this curse of blood 
—it would not be right. It is very hard, but 
you must go away. I must live my life apart.”’ 

And while she speaks in this frozen, hopeless 
manner, the man’s face grows as white and 
rigid as her own. 

**Qne word, my love! I will call you so, 
if only once, and then, if you bid me, I shall 
go. Can you forgive me when I tell you that 
I, too, am under the cloud? I have beena 
paltry coward, but my love has made me so, 
for how could I risk losing you by telling you 
that my own blood is tainted with the unhappy 
African stain. But why should we let this 
divide us? It isa deep misfortune, but no 
dishonor. Must we atone for the sins of our 
parents by such a sacrifice as this? No one 
can know, and if they do, are we not enough 
for each other, though all the world might 
desert us? Oh, my darling, come !’’ 

**'You only widen the gulf,’’ she moans, 
‘*To link our lives now would be a double 
wrong. I dare not think only of ourselves.’’ 
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‘* But, Diana, I cannot give you up for mere 
We should be happy, no matter 


possibilities, 
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what might come. Surely nothing could hap- 
pen that we could not bear better together than 
to endure such suffering apart.” 

And his pleading is so eloquent that at last 
the strong woman wavers. But she does not 
yield. 

‘*T cannot decide,’’ she says, at last, with 
the shadow of her struggle on her face. ‘‘ I 
dare not let you decide for me. Oh, my 
mother !’’ 

She had schooled herself to put love from 
her, should it come, as she would a dark temp- 
tation. But the ordeal is too great. Her 
strength seems to desert her, and she leans back 
wearily, saying : 

‘* Leave me now, and do not come again 
until I bid you.”’ 

And he presses his lips upon her hands as 
he replies : ‘‘ I shall wait patiently ; the time 
will surely come.”’ 

Again the burden seemed greater than she 
could bear. But somewhere in the Murray 
line there must have been a martyr spirit. Or 
was it the patient submissiveness of the colored 
race? She must endure to the end. Aunt 
Jane used every argument to overcome her 
morbid notions, as she called them, but in 
Diana would gently reply to all her 
arguments : 

‘** You cannot know how we have suffered. 
I will not inflict such suffering on other inno- 
cent children ’’; and the old lady could say no 
more. 

And ina little while her voice was stilled 
forever. One morning Diana went, according 
to her custom, to greet her before she arose, 
and as she bent to kiss the peaceful, reposed 
face her lips touched lifeless clay. The kindly 
heart had suddenly ceased beating, and once 
more Diana was terribly alone. Once Morris 
ventured to send hera note of condolence, such 
as any friend might write, and again penned a 
brief inquiry concerning the settlement of the 
estate ; but she would not trust herself to see 
him. Her crushed heart longed for her own 
home again, and so, without a word or sign, 
she went away. 

She found work, because work was a neces- 
sity, but her life was inexpressibly sad and 


vain. 
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empty in spite of everything she could do. 
And always, in contrast to the shadows that en- 
veloped her, there shone the brightness of the 
love that was waiting a word. She fought the 
old battle over repeatedly, until at last, over- 
come with weariness and love, she could strug- 
gle against her heart no longer. And saying 
to herself: ‘‘ It must be right, else I would 
not be vanquished so,”’ a little spark flashed 
away to Morris, and he read : ‘‘ Come.”’ 
* * * * * 
They were very-happy, for on their wedding 
day Diana’s doubts and questionings had fled. 
Five years passed away without a cloud upon 
their deep content. Yet, sometimes, when 
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other women caressed their children in her 
presence the mother-longing welled up in her 
heart, and would not be quieted. And at length 
the sweet desire came to her with the hope of 
realization. But the hope was shadowed by a 
fear that she steadfastly put away from her, and 
that finally fled. For in the fulness of time, 
when Morris: Stuart bent over her couch to kiss 
his wife and new-born child, a great wave of 
thankfulness and joy rushed over them ; for 
the tiny maiden face was like a white rose-leaf ; 
the fresh young soul bore no trace of the 
stain that they had known, and their voices 
joined in a reverent ‘‘ Thank God !” 
(CONCLUSION. ) 


LITERATURE. 


By Grorce J. Manson. 


The nose is such a prominent feature in the 
physiognomy—prominent in respect of attract- 
ing ‘attention, whether it be unduly large or 
exceptionally small—that it is not to be won- 
dered that it has been made the text for so 
many wise and witty allusions. 

One interesting writer has written on the 
‘Joy of One’s Nose.’ In his essay he 
speaks of the pleasure we have in smelling ex- 
quisite perfumes, not only natural ones, like 
the odor of flowers, but colognes—musk, 
‘* patchouli’’—and the spicy odors that rejoice 
some souls—cloves, mace, cinnamon, and 
nutmeg. In the garden, by the seaside, in 
our kitchens, and at the toilet-table the nose 
makes us happier than we could be if there 
were no perfumes, no odors, or no noses. 

Many of the poets have sung the praises of 
the nose. The reader will recall the stanzas 
of Cowper which we used to read in our 
school-book, wherein the question is attempted 
to be decided as to whether the spectacles be- 
longed to the nose or to the eyes. Tongue, the 
lawyer, was a true representative of his kind. 
He could argue as well for one side as the 
other. 


‘* Then shifting his side (as a lawyer knows how), 
He pleaded again in behalf of the Eyes; 

But what were his arguments, few people know, 

For the court did not think them equally wise. 


‘* So his lordship decreed, with a grave, solemn tone, 
Decisive and clear, without an if or but, 
That whenever the Nose put his spectacles on, 
By day-light or candle-light—Eyes should be 
shut.” 

Speaking of the eyes, they have been apos- 
trophized in poetic metre, both long and short, 
since the bards began to sing. One rhymster 
has defended the nasal organ against the charge 
of being unpoetical : 

‘* How very odd that poets should suppose 

There is no poetry about the nose, 

When, plain as a man’s nose on his face, 

A noseless face would lack poetic grace. 

Noses have sympathy, a lover knows ; 

Noses are always touched when the lips are kiss- 

ing— 

And who would care to kiss if nose were missing ? 

Why, what would be the fragrance of a rose, 

And where would be the mortal means of telling 

Whether a vile or wholesome odor flows 

Around us, if we owned no sense of smelling? 

I know a nose—a nose no other knows— 
’Neath starry eyes, o’er ruby lips it grows ; 
There’s beauty in its form and music in its blow !”” 
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The red nose has always been a prolific sub- 
ject for the poets and wits. Falstaff’s speech 
to Bardolph about his nose is often quoted : 
** Thou art our admiral ; thou bearest the lan- 
tern in the poop—but ’tis in the nose of thee ; 
thou art the Knight of the Burning Lamp.’’ 
This, it is said, is a very old joke. The ad- 
miral’s ship was distinguished by the light in 
the stern, and mention is made in an old book 
called ‘‘ The Wonderful Year,’’ published in 
1603, of a Dutchman who had an exceed- 
ingly ruby nose, who offered a very big bonus 
to stand in the poop of the admiral, ‘‘ only to 
save the charge of candles.’’ An old author 
in 1564 speaks of a friar who, when he went 
out of a dark night, needed no candle, ‘“‘ his 
nose was so red and bright ; and although he 
had but little money in store in his purse, yet 
his nose and cheeks were well set with rubies,”’ 
To these very old allusions we can trace the 
origin of the modern allusion to a red nose, 
when it is called ‘‘a lantern.’’ Another 
speech of Falstaff’s ts when he sees a flea stick- 
ing on Bardolph’s nose, and calls it ‘‘ a black 
soul burning in hell-fire.’’ An Irish gentle- 
man once declared to Foote that if a certain 
man had treated him in a certain way he would 
pull him by the nose. ‘‘ Pull him by the 
nose !’’ said Foote ; ‘‘ you may as well thrust 
your hand into a furnace.’’ In our own 


country the Nebraska nose revels, not so much | 


in its prominence as in its ripeness : 


“* You may brag as you please of the red, red rose, 
But redder, by far, is an Omaha nose. 
Red is the sun, as you may suppose, 
When down to the misty horizon it goes ; 
Red is the peony in springtime that blows ; 
Red is the sumach that shines through the snows ; 
Red is the cherry in sunlight that grows ; 
Red is the ruby that sparkles and glows ; 
And many things red, as every one knows, 
Are sung of in rhyme and talked of in prose ; 
But richer, and redder, and riper than those 
Is the beautiful, blossomy Omaha nose.”’ 


When we come to big noses we recall the 
joke of the freshman saying to the sophomore : 
‘*I wonder why my mustache doesn’t grow 
under my nose as at the corners of my 
And the sophomore replies : ‘* Too 
Among the many Heidelberg 


mouth ?”’ 
much shade.’’ 
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traditions of duelling is the following : Two 
students fought, and each sliced off the other’s 
nose. ‘The noses fell to the ground, and, 
being picked up by the seconds, were plastered 
again on the faces of the duellists. The oper- 
ation succeeded, but in the hurry the noses 
had been changed : the aquiline man hence- 
forward had a snub, and the snub man had an 
aquiline. Some time ago there was a nose- 
show in Austria. Eighty persons, we are told, 
competed for the prize offered for the most ex- 
traordinary nasal prominence, in form, size, 
and color, The jury decided that only three 
out of the whole could be admitted to compete 
for the prize, which was finally adjudged to a 
competitor from Vienna, possessed of what is 
stated to be ‘‘a gigantic nose, of a deep violet 
blue.’’ One of our Western paragraphers has 
written : ‘‘ When the cold wind blows take 
care of your nose, that it don’t get froze, and 
wrap up your toes in a warm woollen hose. 
The above, we suppose, was written in prose, 
by some one who knows the effects of cold 
snows ;’’ which suggests that the cld query, 
** Why is a dog’s nose always cold ?’’ has been 
answered in rhyme, as follows : 

‘* There sprung a leak in Noah’s ark, 

Which made the dog begin to bark ; 

Noah took his nose to stop the hole, 

And hence his nose is always cold.” 
Curious cases of noses being restored are 
mentioned in history. A Spanish writer states 
that when he was in Africa he saw a quarrel 
between a Spanish gentleman and a military 
officer, in which the latter struck off the nose 
of the former, and it fell in the sand. The 
surgeon washed it in warm water, carefully re- 
placed it, bound it up, and at the end of eight 
days found it perfectly healed. Taliacotius 
records a similar case, in which a man, losing 
his nose, left it in the gutter while he pursued 
his opponent. . On his return the nose was ap- 
plied, and adhesion followed. Dr. Barthelemy 
records the case of an officer at Lyons, in 1815, 
who had the end of his nose cut off in a duel. 
He put the severed portion in his pocket, kept 
it warm, returned home, and sent for a sur- 
geon, who replaced it, and adhesion followed. 
Dr. Reynault gives a case in which a nose ad- 
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hered after it had been bitten off and kept in 
the owner’s pocket for five hours. 

Artificial noses are generally attached to the 
face by spectacles. About five years ago a San 
Francisco dentist made for a Chinese woman, 
whose face was horribly disfigured, a celluloid 
nose. The organ was attached by a gold 
spring to the upper jaw in the manner in which 
single teeth are affixed. The spring ran up to 
where the bridge of the nose should have been, 
and to this spring the artificial nose and lip 
were attached by an India-rubber loop. The 
combined pressure of the spring and India- 
rubber drew the celluloid mask so close to the 
face that, being moulded to fit the cheeks, it 
would have looked quite natural but for the 
lack of that transparency which living tissue 
possesses. Of course our funny paragrapher 
had to have his say after this bit of news ap- 
peared. He at once boldly stated that a man 
out West had a cork nose. ‘* When he keeps 
sober,’’ said the writer, ‘‘ it gives him no trou- 
ble ; but when he is out drinking with friends 
they want to borrow it for a stopper every 
time they lose their corks out of their flasks.’’ 

There is a true story of a French Senator, a 


very handsome man, who had a large nose, of 
which he was somewhat proud. He was once 
riding in a train, when a child, who was in the 
same carriage, and who had watched the states- 
man for some time with dilated eyes, began to 
cry, as if its heart would break. The mother 
could not console it. The little one was afraid 
of the Senator's big nose, and the mother 
quietly explained that her child had just come 
from the masquerade, where he had been 
particularly excited by the display of large 
noses. She concluded by requesting the 
statesman to take off his nose, ‘‘ for you, I 
see,’’ she explained, ‘‘ for some good reason 
best known to yourself, are prolonging the 
carnival.’” The Senator protested that he 
could not accommodate her, assuring the lady 
that his proboscis was not a false nose, but his 
own. ‘‘ Touch it,”’ said he. The lady gave 
a pull at the Senator’s nose, but it did not 
come off in her hand. ‘‘ A thousand par- 
dons,’’ she said ; ‘‘ but pray—oh, pray, hide it 
with your hat!’’ The distinguished statesman 
complied with this singular request, continued 
his journey with his nose in his hat, and the 
child’s screams subsided. 


JULY. 


By Sopure L. ScHEnck. 


Once more, bathed deep in sunshine, comes July, 
Historic month ! to loyal hearts most dear. 

Ring loud the bells, and let the old flag fly 
From tower and battlement, each heart to cheer. 

Bright stars and stripes, for thee brave men have died ; 
For thee to us was given one Washington. 


Through him our land stands free. 


On every side 


Let cannon mingl¢ with rejoicing gun, 
And boys grow patriotic in their fun. 


Yes, ring the bells—the earth is all aglow, 
The scent of new-mown hay is on the air, 
While huge loads meet us when abroad we go, 
And harvest songs are echoing everywhere. 
Activity and fun in this month blend, 
And hope and thankfulness beam from each eye. 
With peace and plenty, friend smiles back on friend, 
While loving hearts rejoice in glad July. 











PERFUME FROM A WITHERED BOUQUET. 
By Frep M. Dey. 


I had been travelling two days steadily, and 
was very glad indeed when the carriage that I 
had engaged at the depot turned into the long, 
poplar-bordered lane that led up to the massive 
front doors of my grandfather’s ancient edifice. 
** Poplar Hall’’ he had. always called it, and 
very appropriately I thought when, years 
before, as‘a mere boy, I used to spend two 
weeks out of each year rummaging through 
the quaint relics that crowded the nooks 
and corners of the old place, and where I had 
only too often been painfully aware that a 
strong breeze, combined with tall, symmetrical 
poplars, formed a most unpleasant companion 
for a sleepless night. I could not help shud- 
dering as I glanced up at them, for distinctly 
could I remember how the wind used to sob 
and moan through their stately branches. 

I have been an orphan from my childhood, 
and my grandfather had fulfilled the duties of 
a parent to me, as far as it was in his nature 
to do; and now, having passed my twenty- 
seventh birthday, I was returning to him after 
a five years’ absence in obedience to a letter 
which had informed me that the old gentle- 
man’s days were numbered, and he wanted 
me with him to cheer his last hours, and 
finally close his eyes in the sleep from which 
this world beholds no awakening. 

I found him almost as I had left him five 
years before ; thinner, perhaps, and certainly 
much weaker, but to all outward appearances 
just the same. He was glad to see me in his 
way, which certainly was not an expressive 
one ; but, then, I knew just what to expect, 
and therefore did not notice what would ap- 
pear to others as actual dislike. The evening, 
for the most part, passed as hundreds of others 
had passed between us, until finally, after ex- 
hausting his catalogue of questions, the old 
gentleman’s eyelids drooped, and he sank 
peacefully to sleep. 


As I sat there watching him I could not 
help thinking of the scraps of stories I had 
heard about him of his younger days, for I 
had often been told that he was not always the 
irritable, crusty, hard-to-please old man that 
he had been since I was old enough to know 
anything about him. From what I could 
glean it had been the old story of a happy 
home crushed and blighted by the perfidy of a 
faithless wife, whose sin had darkened and 
withered my grandfather's life from that time 
on, and from the effects of which he had never 
recovered. 

All this time I had been idly turning 
the leaves of a dusty old volume of ‘‘ Plu- 
tarch’s Lives,’’ and having found the ghostly 
remains of a withered bouquet between its 
leaves, I had amused myself by glancing first 
at my grandfather and then at the bouquet, 
wondering if their histories were in any way 
connected. I may have yawned—I am not 
certain as to that—but I certainly dozed, hold- 
ing that relic of bygone days clasped between 
my fingers, and from which I fancied a faint, 
indescribable perfume. arose, steeping my brain 
in drowsiness. 

* * * * * 

It was a night of unrivalled festivities, and 
Aaron Huntley had neglected nothing which 
might in any way add to the enjoyment and 
entertainment of his guests. He had been 
married nearly two years, but one week before 
the *present entertainment had been the first 
that the house of his fathers had been blessed 
by the presence of the young landlord and his 
beautiful wife. He had married her abroad, 


and they had remained there until their child 
had grown large and strong enough to toddle 
around with nurse and lisp a few simple words, 
and then they had decided to seek his old 
home and associates. 

She was as beautiful as an houri, with a tall, 
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queenly figure, large lustrous black eyes that 
shone like diamonds, and a dark, ‘oval face 
crowned by waves of silken sable hair. 

** Ah! Leila,’’ said her husband, but a few 
moments before their guests began to arrive, 
as he bent over and kissed her cheek, ‘* you 
look even more beautiful than usual to-night. 
Are you not anxious to learn how you are 
going to like the people among whom your 
husband spent his boyhood days ?”’ 

** Yes—a little,’? she responded, laugh- 
ingly ; ‘‘ but, then, I don’t suppose they will 
like me. I ama foreigner, you know, and I 
am afraid your friends here will be inclined to 
think me a sort of interloper; and what will 
you do then?’ lightly laying her fan on his 
shoulder. s 

‘‘ What nonsense have you got into your 
head now, Leila? Why, how can any one 
help liking you — aye, loving you?” and 
then, laughingly : ‘‘ My greatest concern is 
not that they will not like you, but that some 
of them may like you too well.’’ 

The evening proved a more brilliant one 
than even the host had expected, and as- 
sembled there, were the most desirable people 
that could be found in that and the adjoin- 
ing counties. The rooms were gorgeously 
trimmed with exotics and flowers of every de- 
scription, while the spacious grounds had been 
lighted with colored lanterns, and festooned 
from the trees hung chain after chain of myrtle, 
arbutus, and roses. 

The gayety was at its height ; laughter and 
the busy hum of voices could be heard on 
every side ; little groups were gathered here 
and there among the trees, while through the 
open window, beyond the wealth of flowers that 
seemed almost to crowd its borders, could be 
seen the music-loving ones gathered around 
the piano, listening eagerly to the thrilling 
voice of the young hostess as she sang an old 
Italian ballad, her rich, full tones filling the 
room and floating away through the window 
to where her husband was entertaining a group 
of gentlemen down by the fountain, where 
they could smoke their Manillas in comfort, 
and discourse upon the latest political and 
turf news, Suddenly, in the midst of the 


most joyful part of the ballad, the music 
ceases, the sweet voice dies away, and a person 
looking in at the window might have seen the 
performer sway for a moment on the piano- 
stool, then catch herself, rise, bow her apolo- 
gies to the eager listeners, making some 
momentary excuse, and disappear behind the 
curtains that overhung the doorway at the 
farther end of the room. Presently a tall, 
foreign-looking man approached one of the 
servants, and handing him a card, said, with a 
slight foreign accent : ‘* See that your mistress 
gets this at once, and wait for a reply; 
she has gone to her room ;’’ and then he 
leaned listlessly against the door-post and 
busied himself by pulling a rose apart, leaf by 
leaf, until the red, velvety particles lay strewn 
all about him, The rose had scarcely been 
thoroughly demolished when the servant re- 
turned, and telling the stranger that madam 
would see him, conducted him through the 
halls to her apartments, 

‘* You show too much agitation, my dear 
Leila,’’ were the first words that escaped his 
lips when they were alone. ‘‘ That is bad 
policy, you know, and may. lead to inquiry. 
I certainly had more faith in your self posses- 
sion, or I would not have appeared before you 
so suddenly.’’ 

** Why are you here? Where did you come 
from ?’’ was all the reply she deigned him to 
his petty sarcasms. 

‘* Tut, tut; easily, my dear; one question 
at a time, and I will try to answer you,’’ and 
a wicked, sneering smile played about the 
comers of his mouth. ‘‘ May I be seated ?”’ 

She motioned him to a seat, remaining 
standing herself, with one hand upon the 
cushioned back of a large, old-fashioned chair. 
Her face was drawn and haggard ; her bosom 
heaved as with intense emotion, while her eyes 
flashed a half-frightened, half-defiant light upon 
the man before her. 

‘*T repeat, where did you come from ?”’ she 
said, after a moment’s pause. 

‘* Direct from Palestine ; been doing the 
Holy Land, you know,’’ with a hard, cold 
laugh. ‘‘ Sit down and calm yourself, and I 
won't detain you long.” 
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‘* No, sir!’’ she replied, while her form 
straightened up and her eyes looked straight 
into his. ‘‘ Never, with my consent, will I 
sit down in your presence ; and as for your 
detaining me, let me say that, for your own 
sake, you had better conclude your business 
quickly and begone ; the sight of you maddens 
me !" 

‘* Be careful, Leila,’’ he said, scowling 
slightly. ‘‘ Endeavor to be a little more 
choice with your words. You thought—or, at 
least, hoped—that I was dead, did you not? 
That the man you married—”’ 

** Oh, hush—hush ?’’ 

‘*‘__Fight years ago had kindly left you a 
widow. Well, you see you were mistaken. 
I am alive, well, and here with you.”’ 

** Well ?°’ 

** Well!” mocking her. ‘‘ That is no way 
to greet your husband after—’’ 

** Stop !’’ and Leila Huntley left the chair 
on which she had been leaning and placed 
herself directly in front of her companion. 
** Once for all,’’ she said, and her voice was 
full of determination, ‘‘ if you came here to 
insult me, you had better go, for I warn you, 
Sir Count, as you call yourself, that I would 
rather brave the whole world than tc submit 
for one moment to your sneers. Yes, I did 
think and hope that you were dead, for you 
know I have never seen you since one week 
from the time we were married, eight years 
ago. Why do you seek me out now, when I 
am happy, and blight my whole life with the 
knowledge of your existence? If you are a 
man, possessing a man’s soul, you will leave 
me now, and never enter my presence again.”’ 

For a moment the pseudo-count gazed at the 
woman before him in silent admiration, -for 
well he knew that there was a point with her 
beyond which he could not go. It was as she 
had said. Eight years before, when Leila 
Herone was buta mere girl, he had met her 
and loved her as deeply as a selfish nature like 
his could love ; and having worked upon her 
sympathies and imagination until she could 
not resist him, he had persuaded her to fly 
from the school where she was and marry him, 
only to cruelly desert her in less than a fort- 
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night. She did not know that his vows were 
false, and that the old padre who had united 
them was nothing more than the villain’s ac- 
complice disguised in the garb ofan ecclesiastic ; 
and when year after year had gone by, and 
she had heard nothing of her husband, as she 
truly supposed, him to be, she naturally came 
to the conclusion that he was dead ; so, when 
Aaron Huntley asked her to be his wife she 
consented, for she loved him, and had thought 
it best never to acquaint him with the sad 
chapter of her early life. Part of this the 
count knew, and the rest of it he surmised ; 
and he was resolved to glean all the informa- 
tion he could, as capital in the nefarious busi- 
ness he was endeavoring to follow. With 
these things in view, he resolved to parry her 
stinging attack. 

‘**'You do yourself gross injustice, my 
dear,’’ he said, blandly, ‘‘to think that I 
could give you up thus lightly.”’ 

An expression of supreme contempt flitted 
for an instant over her face. 

‘Once more, what are you here for? 
What do you want of me?’’ and she moved 
across the room and grasped. the bell-rope. 

‘** What would you do?’ he cried, spring- 
ing to his feet, dismayed for the moment by 
her determined attitude. 

‘*T would know your business at once,’’ 
she replied, dauntlessly, ‘‘ or have the servants 
put you out of the house.”’ 

With a muttered curse he sprang and seized 
her in his powerful grasp; but despite his 
strength she wrenched herself free from him, 
and again reached for the bell-rope. Again 
he grasped her, this time lifting her bodily 
from her feet and forcibly seating her in the 
chair he had lately occupied. 

‘*Now be quiet,’’ he said, between his 
teeth, ‘‘ or it will be worse for you. I cer- 
tainly, as your‘husband, have some rights, and 
I propose to have them recognized ; moreover, 
I will take my own time to state my business 
with you, and you will have to listen patiently, 
my pretty wife.’’ 

‘* With your permission, I will make one of 
the audience,’’ said a calm, cold voice behind 
them. 
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With a mutual cry of surprise and horror, 
they turned simultaneously to see Aaron 
Huntley standing near the door, which he had 
entered just in time to hear the last half of the 
pseudo-count’s remarks. As Aaron Huntley 
stood before them he scarcely looked the same 
man who, but a moment before, had turned the 
knob of the door to ascertain what kept his 
wife from her guests. His face was as pale as 
alabaster, and great beads of cold sweat stood 
out upon his forehead ; his hands were tightly 
clenched, and his jaws set firmly together, 
while the expression of his eyes was that of one 
undergoing excruciating pain. And still he 
was calm, but with that terrible calmness that 
is far worse to behold than intensest passion. 

‘* You just now referred to that lady as your 
wife,’’ he continued. ‘‘ Now, sir, explain !’’ 

Chagrined, maddened because his carefully- 
laid plans were foiled, the count was desperate ; 
and giving vent to a low, malicious laugh, he 
said : 

‘* Aye, andI spoke thetruth! She married 
me eight years ago, and now I return to find 
her married again to you. I claim my own, 
that is all !’’ 

‘Tg this true, madam ?”’ 
Huntley, turning his white, 
toward Leila ; but she remained as motionless 
as a marble statue, making him no response. 

‘*Is this true?’’ he asked her again; but 
her form was as rigid and still as though cut 
in granite. 

‘* Leila’’—and this time he took a step 
toward her, holding out his hands pleadingly 
—‘‘is this true? I only ask you to deny it ; 
your word is all I want. Tell me that this 
man lies, and I will kill him for casting the 
breath of suspicion upon you !”’ and so terrible 
were the calm, cold words as they broke upon 
the deathlike stillness of the room, that the 
intruder shuddered in spite of himself. 

For a moment that seemed anage, Leila was 
motionless ; but then, as if the spell was leav- 
ing her, she slowly rose to her feet and tottered 
toward her questioner. 

‘*Q Aaron, pity: me!’’ she cried. 
speaks the truth !’’ 

Aaron Huntley staggered back as though a 


asked Aaron 
haggard face 


‘*: He 


heavy blow had fallen upon him, and the veins 
in his forehead stood out like rubber bands 
stretched across his throbbing brow, while the 
man who was the cause of all this agony 
uttered a low, sneering laugh. 

Like a flash of lightning Aaron Huntley’s 
self-control vanished, and with one stride he 
grasped the count in his arms and hurled him 
to the floor, where, striking his head against 
the iron mouldings of the table, he laid as one 
dead. 

Without so much as casting a look upon his 
prostrate foe, the maddened man seized his 
wife by the wrist, and led her, with no resist- 
ance on her part, directly to the drawing-room. 

Striding to the centre of the room, leading 
his dazed and almost unconscious wife, he 
lifted his hand above his head, and to the 
astonished and horror-stricken guests cried 
out: 

‘You came here to-night the guests of 
Aaron Huntley and wife. Aaron Huntley has 
no wife, for the woman you see before you was 
married before I knew her. I have been de- 
ceived in her ; you have all been deceived in 
her. I speak thus that you may all know the 
shame, the degradation that has come upon 
me, and the insult I have unwittingly put 
upon you all in asking you here. I beg your 
pardons ;’’ and with a bow he loosed his hold 
upon his wife and turned toward the door, 
reaching it just in time to fall heavily into the 
arms of the servant, who immediately sum- 
moned assistance, and had him conveyed to 
his room. ° 

While her husband was speaking, and after 
he had ceased, Leila stood before the crowd of 
listeners like a beautiful work of art, her feat- 
ures white and set, and her eyes staring stonily 
before her, as if the lids had lost their motive’ 
power and never again could droop to hide 
the horrible realization of the things before her. 
Not a muscle moved; indeed, she scarcely 
seemed to breathe while her husband was 
speaking, and when he loosened his hold upon 
her hand, the arm fell to her side as though it 
was dead. She must have heard the commo- 
tion when he fell, but if she did, she made no 
sign, still standing there, grand, beautiful, 
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silent, awing her beholders with the strange 
magnetism of her beauty, —the terrible suffer- 
ing so plainly evident through that ice-like 
exterior. The awful stillness of the room 
became oppressive ; some one at the farther 
end of the parlors sobbed, and the spell was 
broken. In low, hushed tones they addressed 
each other, moving here and there noiselessly, 
as though the room contained a corpse. 
Silently, and almost one by one, they left the 
apartment, until at last it was entirely deserted 
except for the one occupant, whose soul 
seemed to have gone out, leaving the body 
strength enough to remain in an upright 
posture, cold, death-like, terrible in its mute, 
unnatural agony. 

One by one the carriages came to the great 
front door until all the guests had departed, 
and still the stricken woman remained in the 
same position, as if her blood had congealed to 
ice in her veins, and left her there, the frozen 
image of life and vitality. And soa servant 
found her when, nearly an hour afterward, he 
went to the room to put out the lights, and he 
went to her and raised her hand and kissed it, 
so great was his sorrow and sympathy for his 
suffering mistress. She shuddered when the 
servant’s lips touched her icy hand; shivered 
as if she was chilled, smiled a cold, dead 
smile, trembled for an instant, then turned and 
went out into the night, where the colored 
lanterns and the flowery festoons swung in the 
gentle breeze ;—out into the night, past the 
lighted trees, deep into the darkness and ob- 
scurity she went, until at last she was lost in 
the midnight gloom beyond. Her soul, her 
heart,—aye, her very life had died, and her 
body seemed to move onward with a volition 
all its own —mechanical, unearthly, still. 

se * * * * 

With a shudder that shook my whole body, 
I awoke ! 

My grandfather was standing in the centre 
of the room, both hands extended before him 
and his eyes staring as though he had seen a 
vision. I sprang toward him, and with my 
assistance he tottered again to his chair, where 
he sat for some time more like a dead than a 


living person, scarcely breathing. 
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*‘John,’’ he said, finally, when he had 
partially regained his composure, ‘‘ John, I 
am dying; this is my last night in this 
world.” 

** No, no !’’ I exclaimed, and started to call 
assistance ; but he motioned me back, and a 
happy smile, such as I had never seen upon 
his face before, lighted up his countenance. 

** Yes, 1am going, my boy, and it is better 
so,’’ he said, aftera short pause. ‘‘ To-night, 
in my sleep, I*have lived over the darkest 
chapter in my life—a scene in which I was 
wrong, unjust, cruel, and my dream has re- 
vealed to me the terrible suffering that may be 
brought about by an implacable temper.”’ 

‘* A dream !’’ I exclaimed ; and then ina 
few brief words I related to him my own vision 
just as I have told it here, pausing now and 
then to give him a swallow of water or to wipe 
the moisture from his brow. 

‘* Strange,’ he murmured, when I had fin- 
ished. ‘‘ Strange indeed, for your dream was 
the same as mine, only that mine was the 
reality. Was that all you saw? Listen, and 
I will tell you the rest. 

** For weeks I laid in a semi-conscious con- 
dition, scarcely recognizing those around me, 
for I loved my wife—oh, how I loved her ! 

** The man—her betrayer—whom I struck 
down never recovered, and in his delirium, 
which lasted, at intervals, for weeks, he re- 
vealed the whole plot—his own villainy and 
the wrong he had committed on a trusting 
girl. Finally he died, and I was arraigned 
and tried as the cause of his death, but was 
acquitted ; and then I started out to find my 
wife, to beg her forgiveness and restore her to 
her rightful position, leaving our daughter 
your mother, my boy—with the family of an 
old and tried friend. For ten long years I 
wandered over the world, old and gray before 
my tite, searching for her I loved in every 
city in the universe, advertising in the papers, 
now praying to God to lead me to her, and 
again cursing Him for my non-success. 

** At length, after searching fruitlessly for 
years, and having finally given her up as dead, 
I returned to my home saddened, aged, bowed 
in health and spirit. 
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‘*Thus time sped on until you were born, 
and then I resolved to go abroad once more ; 
and this time some fate led me to the place 
where my wife had passed her childhood days 
before I knew her. Strange that I had never 
thought of searching there before, though it 
was a remote village in an out-of-the-way prov- 
ince of France. ‘This time, however, I wan- 
dered there, and one day, wrapped around 
some relics deposited in the closet of the 
room I occupied, I found an old newspaper. 

‘* Some impulse that 1 could not name led 
me to read that paper, and there, yellowed by 
age, soiled by time, I saw an account of the 
death of an unknown woman whose description 
answered to that of my Leila. 

‘* T at once instituted all the inquiries in my 
power, and finally ascertained these facts : 

‘* Years before—and, as nearly as I could 
ascertain, about two months after that dreadful 
night—she had wandered into the village, and 
fallen fainting upon the doorstep of a house 
occupied by a kind old peasant and his family. 
They had taken her in and provided for her 
until nearly a year afterward, when she died, 
never having uttered a word except of thanks 
since her arrival. 

‘‘They told me that she used to lie for 
hours on a couch by the open window, where 
the warm, balmy breezes from the south and 
the delicious fragrance of the flowers could 
blow over her, always holding in her hand a 
bunch cof faded, withered roses and two or 
three sprigs of mignonette that she had brought 
there with her and never suffered to leave her 
possession. ‘That bunch of faded flowers they 
had preserved and gave to me, and I remem- 
bered having pinned them upon her bosom 
before our guests began to arrive that fatal 
night. ’’ 

My grandfather paused a moment and 
gasped for breath, as if the emotion was too 
much for him ; but when I started up to assist 
him he motioned me back, and continued : 

** And so she remained there, day after day, 
gradually sinking lower and lower, until at 
last, when the leaves of autumn gilded the 
trees, just as day was dying, she sank peace- 
fully away, and the only words that escaped 


her were, when just a moment before she died, 
they said she lifted up both hands and, with a 
look of unspeakable rest and happiness in her 
eyes, murmured : ‘ Aaron, my love—my love!’ 
then sank to sleep as peacefully asa child, with 
a smile, the only one, they told me, wreathing 
her beautiful mouth in happiness.’’ 

Again he paused, but only fora moment ; 
yet when he continued again, I knew that he 
had grown much weaker. 

‘*T brought the flowers—the ones I had 
given her—back with me. They are there, in 
the book you were reading to-night; hand 
them to me, John,’’ and great tears rolled 
slowly from beneath the old man’s drooping 
lids. 

** Those who were kind to her never wanted 
after I found them,’’ he went on after a little. 
** My days in this world are done—the light— 
grows dim—my boy. See! Leila is there— 
before me, where she always has been these 
dreary days and nights. Do you see her, 
John ?”’ and he tottered to his feet, stretching 
out his arms as if to receive a loved one in 
their embrace. 

I sprang to his side, and he leaned heavily 
upon me. 

‘*'Fhe same Leila,’’ he murmured, while 
his face seemed to grow young again. ‘‘ The 
same—beautiful—Leila. | Yes—darling—I— 
am coming—to you—at last.”’ 

For a moment he stood quite still, and then 
leaned back heavily upon me; but his eyes 
were open and gazing upward with an un- 
speakable joy and happiness in them. 

‘* [—am—coming—Leila,’’ he murmured 
slowly, as I laid him gently back in his chair, 
and for a moment he was motionless. 

Suddenly he sprang to his feet, stretched out 
both arms, and stood like one transfigured, 
His lips moved, and I heard him say : 

** Leila—at last !’’ 

He fell back into my arms, dead. 

And so the light of that troubled life had 
gone out, and so, I believe, two loving souls, 
parted for years, were at last brought together 
where partings are not, and where joy, and 
peace, and harmony, and love dwell ever, on 
and on, ° 
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FRIEND MAX. 


A Story: By Sopure L. ScHENCcK. 


“Within the smallest flower I often find 
A richer and more delicate perfume 
Than in the largest, most pretentious bloom 
That waves its petals on the summer wind. 


** And I have found beneath the plainest face 
A pure and noble heart, that seemed to me 
Far nearer what a human heart should be 
Than in the fairest being of our race.” 


CHAPTER I. 


THE DEATH-BED PROMISE. 


Edgar Reviere was about twenty-six years of 
age. He was handsome in face, manly in his 
bearing, and possessed of a character that was 
noble and true. When but ten years old, he 
had been left an orphan and had been adopted 
by his mother’s only brother, John Linton, 
with whom he had since lived, rendering to 
him and his wife all the tender devotion of a 
son. As they had never hadachild, they were 
proud of this boy, and finding him obedient 
and talented, they loved him as they would 
had he indeed been their own. Neither time 
nor money had been spared in fitting Edgar to 
take a prominent position among men, He 
was educated in the first institutions of the 
land ; then was taken abroad that his educa- 
tion might be in every way complete. He 
had chosen the law as a profession, but after 
the death of Mrs. Linton, a few years before, 
he had delayed practising in order to travel 
around the world with his uncle, whose health 
had been severely shattered under his bereave- 
ment. 

It was but a few hours before death ended 
the sufferings of the aged invalid, that he had 
called his favorite nephew to his bedside. 

‘* Edgar,’’ the dying man had said, ‘‘ I have 
a peculiar wish that 1 desire respected when I 
am dead. As my only nephew, you will in- 
herit the bulk of my estate. This estate is 
valued at three millions of dollars. I am ad- 
verse to dividing my money into many por- 
tions, and it is my wish that you shall possess 


the greater portion of this fortune. I have, 
however, a deep and abiding interest in the 
welfare of two nieces of my late wife, Edith 
and Muriel Russell, to whom, after several be- 
nevolent donations, I design leaving a legacy. 
The bulk of my estate I have bequeathed to 
you in ‘my will with one proviso—namely, 
that you shall marry one of these nieces. I 
do not specify which. You are to choose be- 
tween them after making their acquaintance. 
After this marriage, the sum of twenty-five 
thousand dollars will be given to the niece left 
unmarried, In case you refuse to marry either 
of them, I have willed twenty five thousand to 
each of these girls, and one hundred thousand 
only, to yourself. The remainder of the estate 
will be given to a charitable institution desig- 
nated in the will. Both of the girls are very 
pretty ; one of them, indeed, is considered a 
beauty. They are highly educated, and fas- 
cinating to an unusual degree. Will you ex- 
tend to me this token of your confidence in 
my judgment and love ?’’ 

After considerable hesitation, Edgar had 
promised that he would, after a suitable time 
had passed, meet the nieces, and if, aftera tried 
acquaintance, he found that he could wed 
either of them without impairing his own self- 
respect or happiness, his uncle’s dying wish 
would be carried out. 

With this half promise, the dying man was 
satisfied. ‘‘I could name the one I would 
prefer you to select,’’ had been his last words, 
** but I refrain, as I do not wish to trammel 
you too much. If ever you desire to know 
which my judgment thinks will make the best 
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wife, you can easily find out by addressing my 
friend, Justine Perine, who is their familiar 
friend and next-door neighbor. The children 
of this gentleman have been their intimate com- 
panions from childhood, and as they were 
educated in the same schools, constantly to- 
gether, no one could have had better opportu- 
nities for gathering correct information as to 
their disposition and habits than he. I thank 
you, Edgar, for your wish to please in this 
matter. Iam sure you will never regret it.’’ 

It was not long after, that the spirit of the old 
man passed into another world, and Edgar sat 
alone in his room, reflecting upon the promise 
he had made. A far-away and troubled expres- 
sion lurked in his eyes, and regrets for the 
words spoken seemed to twine over his hand- 
some features. 

CHAPTER Il. 
THE FIRST STEP. 

A few weeks after the funeral, the house on 
Madison Avenue was sold by order of the 
executor, and Edgar took possession of apart- 
ments in a quiet boarding-house, where he re- 
mained for many months, applying himself 
closely to study and business, never pausing to 
rest after the strain the constant watching by 
the sick-bed of his uncle had placed upon his 
nerves, and indeed his entire system. He 
never once thought of health in the matter. 
His ardent love for his profession had never 
before been allowed to have sway. The feeble- 
ness of this friend had prevented ; but now that 
he was alone, all obstacles to advancement re- 
moved, he plunged fearlessly into the business 
to which he had devoted himself, giving his 
whole time to his work, and so the months 
rolled on ; and while he became a noted man, 
his cheeks lost their roundness, his steps their 
elasticity, while his whole appearance betok- 
ened failing health, and a system fast breaking 
down. 

‘* Mr. Reviere, Dr. Preston is in the parlor,’’ 
said a servant, after knocking at the door of 
Edgar's sitting-room one Sunday morning, 
when, feeling unusually feverish and strange, 
the young man had decided to send for his 
uncle’s long-tried physician. 

‘* Show him up, please,’’ was the reply that 


came from the pale figure extended on the 
lounge. 

A moment later he was shaking hands with 
the well-known practitioner, who exclaimed, 
as his altered appearance caught his attention : 

** What have you been doing to yourself? 
You don’t appear like the same man I saw one 
year ago |’’ 

‘* Nothing, doctor. I have kept very quiet, 
applying myself strictly to business and my 
private studies.’’ 

‘* Hum! I should think so. Late hours, 
poring over musty law-books, Never absent 
from badly ventilated court-rooms. Isn’t that 
it?”’ 

‘* Exactly.’’ 

‘*T thought so. Business on the brain, and 
grim Death hiding at your elbow. Bright 
prospect, truly !’’ 

‘* Not so bad as that, surely, doctor ?”’ 

** Just so bad.”’ 

‘* If that is so, you must prevent it. Des- 
perate cases need desperate remedies. Bring 
out your pill-boxes and quinine-powders. I 
suppose I must go through the entire drug 
market now in search of a cure.”’ 

‘* Fiddlesticks! You will do no such 
thing. I shall give you a different prescrip- 
tion from pill, powder, or quinine, and I shall 
expect you to conform to it. You are fast 
breaking up. Your nervous system is un- 
strung by overwork. Your brain needs perfect 
rest. You have no strength—nothing to build 
on. Perfect rest is what you require, or you 
will not live two months. ’’ 

** Doctor, do I understand you to say that I 
must leave the city entirely for the summer, 
give up business, and really rusticate in order 
to save my life ?’’ asked Edgar, seriously. 

‘IT do say so. You must give up all your 
usual pursuits, study of every kind, luxurious 
living and also smoking, and thus entirely 
change your mode of life.’’ 

‘** What, then, do you really advise ?’’ 

** If you were a poor man with country rela- 
tives, I would say : ‘Go work on their farm ; 
work hard at out-door employment, and by 
autumn you would be as strong as ever.’ As 
you are not so circumstanced, you must come 
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as near to that mode of life as you can. That 
is my advice. Think over it, and let me know 
your decision to-morrow. I must leave you 
now. Good-by.”’ 

Taking his hat and gloves with these sage 
words, Dr. Preston left the room, only looking 
back, as he held the door partly ajar, to add: 

‘* It must be done, remember.’’ 
= “* Bad state of things, this,”’ soliloquized 
poor Edgar, when alone. ‘‘ What am I to do 
now, I wonder? One thing is plain: 1am a 
mere shadow of my former self—thin, pale, and 
weak. The doctor is right ; I must leave my 
partner to attend to the business, and go away ; 
but where ?”’ 

A knock on the door interrupted his train of 
thought, and to his ‘‘ Come in,’’ the executor 
of his uncle’s estate entered. 

‘* Welcome, Mr. Shelby ; 1 am glad to see 
you. I am half sick and wholly blue, there- 
fore glad of company. Where have you been 
this long time ?”’ 

‘* Waiting at home to hear from you, but 
no word reached me, therefore once more I 
come. Mr. Reviere, it is one year since Mr. 
Linton died. Is it not time that you fulfilled 
your promise, and become acquainted with his 
nieces ?”” 

**T am sick, I tell you. Do I look like 
courting ?”’ 

‘*T confess you do not, at present. But 
surely you will see the necessity of my settling 
up the estate, and not postpone your decision 
much longer.’’ 

‘* See here, Shelby, let me explain my posi- 
tion, then tell me if you think it reasonable to 
press me at this time ?”’ 

After a pause Edgar gave an account of his 
interview with Dr. Preston, then exclaimed : 

‘* Now, if you can tell me what move to 
make next, you will oblige, for I acknowledge 
I am nonplussed, lawyer though I be.””—, 

‘*T can solve your difficulty and serve you 
in more ways than one at the same time, if 
you will be guided by me in this matter,”’ said 
Mr. Shelby, after a few moments spent in pro- 
found thought. 

‘Twill if I can. What do you propose ?’’ 

** Answer me a few questions first, then I 
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will enlighten you. Have you decided ever 
to meet these ladies, as you promised to do ?”’ 

**T have, most assuredly. My word was 
passed, and I shall stand by it. But I shall 
take my own time, and certainly my health 
must be improved first.’’ 

** Quite right. After you meet them, what 
shall you do ?’’ 

** Study their dispositions, read their hearts 
if I can, and, if 1 find one worthy, marry her, 
If not, I shall respectfully decline. I am a 
proud-spirited, independent fellow. 1 shall 
be well off with one hundred thousand dollars, 
and my business yields me, besides, a hand- 
some income. I assure you, Shelby, there is 
no occasion for me to sell myself for gold yet 
awhile, ”’ 

** Would you like to please your late uncle ?” 

‘* Undoubtedly, if by so doing I can please 
myself. ’’ 

** You are still heart-whole ?’’ 

** As sound as a dollar.’’ 

‘* You wish to recover your health ?”’ 

‘* First and foremost. ‘Grim Death at my 
elbow’ is not a pleasant thought, nor is he a 
merty companion.’’ 

“* Reviere, you won’t think me a romantic 
old fool if 1 propose something to you, will 
you ?”’ 

‘* Surely not.”’ 

‘* Then listen. I have, as you know, been 
well acquainted with Mrs. Russell, and have 
also met her daughters, Edith and Muriel, 
often. I was in Philadelphia last week, and 
called on them several times. During one of my 
visits Mrs. Russell asked, ‘if I knew of some 
retired farm-house, where she and her daugh- 
ters could go for a part of the summer, at least.’ 
Mrs. Russell needed quiet and country air, as 
she had not been well during the winter. I 
happened to know of a place that would suit, 
as it was convenient to Saratoga, between that 
place and Lake George. To accommodate 
them I visited the farm I had in view, and en- 
gaged board for the time they required. While 
there, Mr. Otis told me he was behind with 
his farm-work, as he found it difficult to obtain 
help, young men in that region being few, or 
engaged on farms of their own. Now, I pro- 
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pose that you place your business in the hands 
of your partner, and go there incognito. I 
will recommend you, or, better yet, I will tell 
the old couple, who are true as gold, that 
you are a city chap, out of health, desiring to 
assist on the farm, without pay or profit. All 
you ask is not to have it told that you are 
other than their hired farmer. They will 
promise. There you can see these sisters, 
study them well, make your decision without 
hurting their feelings bya refusal, as, if neither 
please you, a withdrawal can be made without 
their knowledge at all. Now, what think you 
ot my plan ?”’ 

‘*Capital! Shelby, you have done me a 
service I will neverforget. Romantic? Yes; 
but so charmingly so, that I can scarcely wait 
to be gone. Thanks, a thousand thanks, for 
your sympathy and advice, old friend.”’ 

So excited became Edgar, that he had risen 
from the lounge and was pacing the room with 
rapid steps as he spoke. 

‘* Stay ! are you sure J can get there ?’’ 

‘*T am certain. However, we will go on 
together to-morrow, taking the night boat to 
Troy, from whence it is only a few hours’ ride 
by rail, and settle all preliminaries. If you 
commence there at once, by the first of July 
you will probably be quite strong and ready 
for their arrival. It is now the middle of 
April, so, you see, there will be good chances 
for improving your health.”’ 

** T can never tell you, Shelby, how much I 
have dreaded going in cold blood to the home 
of these young ladies to put them through that 
cruel ordeal of choosing between them. Now 
the way is plain, and the path of duty made 
really pleasant.’’ 

‘* It is often so,’’ returned Shelby ; ‘‘ things 
we dread in the distance on a near approach 
dwindle into insignificance, or assume an invit- 
ing aspect once thought impossible. ’’ 

‘* They have done so now, certainly,’’ re- 
turned Edgar. 

CHAPTER III. 
AT VALLEY FARM. 

In good season, the next afternoon, Mr. 
Shelby drove in an easy carriage to the door 
of his ailing friend, and finding him in readi- 


ness, they were soon at the pier where lay the 
boat they sought; then a comfortable state- 
room was engaged, and ina short time they 
were floating away from the wharf, on the 
waters of the noble Hudson. 

Finding sheltered seats, they were so deeply 
occupied conversing over their plans for the 
future, that forsome time they were utterly ob- 
livious of the charming scenery through which 
they were passing. Finally they gave more 
attention to the landscape on that majestic 
river, so full of romance, history, and poetry, 
and then, between their own projects and the 
outside splendors, the time flew speedily away, 
and before they realized it, the evening had 
gone ; so, seeking their state-rooms, they soon 
fell asleep. 

After breakfasting, next morning, they left the 
boat, taking the early train for——. Itwasa 
pleasant ride and soon over, and on reaching 
their station they stepped to the platform, 
where they looked around for a conveyance to 
Valley Farm, as the place wasnamed. Fortu- 
nately, one was secured, and after a pleasant 
ride of about three miles, they entered the car- 
riage-sweep leading to a large, commodious 
farm-house, setting quite back from the road, 
with a lawn in front, where shade trees of every 
form and variety reared skyward their huge 
branches, shading the velvet grass and throw- 
ing tangles of flickering sunshine through, to 
the border of flowers that bloomed each side 
of the graveled walk leading from the gate to 
the house. ‘The carriage drive was on one side 
of this inviting lawn, winding through rows of 
evergreen trees to the rear of the house, where 
was a large, well-painted barn and carriage- 
house, as well as a corn-crib, now nearly 
empty, and all other buildings needed ona 
well-regulated farm. 

Leaving the conveyance at the side of the 
house, Mr. Shelby, followed by Edgar, walked 
slowly to the front piazza, where, while wait- 
ing an,answer to their ring, they admired a 
handsome Newfoundland dog, who bounded 
to meet them, evidently anxious as to their 
errand, 

A middle-aged, plainly-dressed woman came 
to the door, with whom Mr. Shelby shook 
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hands, introducing Edgar, as they had planned, 
simply as ‘‘ my friend Max,’’ this being his 
middle name. As they entered the family 
sitting-room, which was as neat as hands could 
make it, Mr. Otis, the owner of the farm, ad- 
vanced cordially to meet them, with these 
words to Mr. Shelby : 

‘* Waal, really, this beats all! We didn’t 
expect to see you ag’in so soon, but you’re 
none the less welcome for that.”’ 

‘**T am glad to hear you say so. Allow me 
to introduce my friend Max, who wishes to 
see you on business.’’ 

‘** Sit down, both on ye,’’ said Mrs. Otis, 
offering chairs, which she first dusted with her 
apron. ‘‘ I am powerful glad you have come, 
as dinner will soon be on the table, and you 
must be hungry after traveling in the keers.’’ 

‘* Our errand, my good friends,’’ said Mr. 
Shelby, ‘‘ is somewhat peculiar ; so, if dinner 
can wait, I will explain it and eat afterward. 
Please be seated a moment with us, Mrs. Otis, 
and then we can have your answer, as well as 
your husband’s, to our proposition. When I 
was here last week, you spoke of being behind 
with your farm work, and of finding assistance 
difficult to obtain. I was mentioning this to 
my friend here, and he immediately wished 
to see you. His case is this: He is out of 
health, as his appearance shows, and his phy- 
sician declares that his life depends upon his 
leaving the city with his confining business and 
seeking out-door employment on a farm. In 
a short time this exercise will restore his wasted 
strength. Now he wishes to come here. He 
wants a comfortable room, and will pay you 
good weekly board, in return for which he 
wishes the privilege of working with you on 
your place, and at all kinds of work, whenever 
he desires. Are you willing to oblige him ?’’ 

** Sartinly, and right glad of the extra help 
shall I be! What do you say, wife? Can 
you fix up a place for—what did you call his 
name’?”’ 

** He wishes to be known as simply ‘ Friend ’ 
or ‘ Farmer Max.’ Iam of Quaker descent, 


therefore favor ‘ Friend.’ He isan educated city 
gentleman, of wealth and refinement, but he 
does not wish to be recognized as such, either 


by yourselves or your boarders. He wants 
you distinctly to promise not to tell a person 
that he is anything but a man working for 
you. Isn’t that it, Max ?’’ 

** That is the exact case. I wish to forget 
the city and all my city ways, and to be known 
only as your farmer. I acknowledge perfect 
ignorance of farm work, but I am quick to 
learn, and willing to be told. In fact, as my 
life depends on it, I shall be glad to work for 
you all Iam able todo. Will you accommo- 
date me, Mrs. Otis ?”’ 

‘* Really, this is mighty queer! But I can 
do it; I can do it easy. Only it don’t seem 
right to take your work and your money too !”’ 

** That is all as it should be, I assure you. 
1 am the one obliged, remember. But will 
you both keep my secret ?”’ 

** We will. Don’t you worry one bit about 
that.’’ 

** When can I come ?”’ 

** Any time after to-morrow. 
will be to rights then.’’ 

** Very well. You may expect me Thurs- 
day morning by an early train.’’ 

This business settled, Mrs. Otis smilingly 
withdrew, and in a short time they were sum- 
moned to a pretty dining-room, where a real 
country dinner awaited them, consisting of 
fricasseed chicken, such vegetables as the sea- 
son afforded, with plenty of milk, and a dessert 
of apple dumplings with delicious cream sauce. 

They did not linger long after dinner, but 
were carried back to the station in time for the 
two-o’clock train, feeling well pleased with 
their successful trip. 

Thursday soon came, and Edgar was ready 
to welcome it, having brought his business into 
such a shape that Mr. Brownley, his partner, 
could easily attend to it. His room at the 
boarding-house had been resigned ; everything 
of his own, 6rnamental and useless in the 
rougher mode of life that awaited him, had 
been packed and stored ; rougher farm -cloth- 
ing had been bought and placed in trunks 
ready to wear after he entered the place, and 
with a light heart and easy conscience he 
started for Valley Farm, where he hoped re- 
newed health and strength awaited him. 


The room 
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CHAPTER IV. 
THE SISTERS. 


It had been a wet, cheerless day in May. 
All through the hours the ceaseless drip, drip, 
patter, patter of the rain had been heard 
upon the pavements. 

Now the wind had risén. Fierce gusts shook 
the white blinds of a stately Philadelphia home. 
Sweeping through the broad streets, it had 
come, tearing at the branches, whirling young 
leaves about on their stems, roughly, and now 
it roared in its fury around the closed windows, 
shaking the sashes and shutters, and startling 
the inmates of a handsomely-furnished sitting- 
room on Locust Street, as they were together, 
a widow and her two daughters, now talking, 
now thinking, in this hour of the late after- 
noon. , 

One, the youngest of the three, stood beside 
the window, her face close against the pane, 
where she had been almost motionless the last 
fifteen minutes. 

‘* Muriel, what can you see amid the gloom of 
the street that makes you haunt that window ?”’ 
fretfully asked Edith, a rarely beautiful girl, 
who reclined lazily upon a lounge on the op- 
posite side of the room. 

** Nothing particular, sister; I was merely 
watching the storm. The high wind plays 
queer pranks with the unlucky pedestrians 
who happen to pass,’’ answered Muriel. 

‘* It serves them rightif itdoes. I feel vexed 
that people cannot know enough to stay home 
when it rains !’’ was Edith’s next petulant re- 
mark, 

‘* Probably business of vital importance calls 
them forth; not pleasure, certainly—a sick 
friend, an unhappy child, or perhaps a desire 
to make money with which to buy food or 
medicines. 1 feel pure compassion when they 
pass, and can see nothing to cause vexation.’’ 

‘* Indeed! Youalways have plenty of sym- 
pathy to waste where not needed.”’ 

Muriel took no notice of the taunt, but said, 
after a pause, in a dreamy way : 

** T like to watch a storm. There is music 
in the very patter of the rain-drops, and when 
the wind is high, I can say. with a favorite 
author : 


‘«* The sobbing wind is fierce and strong, 
Its cry is like a human wail.’ ’’ 

‘* I dare say you can, you are such a senti- 
mental girl. Mamma, I wish you would put 
a stop to Muriel’s reading so much poetry.’’ 

‘Why? What harm can it possibly do 
her ?’’ asked the mother, a delicate, fashion- 
ably-dressed lady, who lay back listlessly in a 
large rocking-chair. ‘* For my part, I like to 
read myself, and only wish you did also.’’ 

‘** Yes ; what do you read ?”’ returned Edith, 
disdainfully. ‘*‘ Romantic love stories and 
novels,’’ 

** Still, Edith, my reading an occasional story 
does not interfere with Muriel’s choice of liter- 
ature. You knowas well as I that she delights 
in history, travel, as well as—”’ 

‘* Poetry, which I think poor trash.’’ 

‘“No one else thinks so, if you do, my 
child.’’ 

‘* Well, to change the subject, what do you 
think of Edgar Reviere by this time ?’’ asked 
Edith. 

‘*T think his non-appearance very strange. ”’ 

**So do L.”’ 

‘* Mamma, I do not.’’ 

These words came trom the still, almost 
motionless girl at the window. 

** Why not ?’’ asked Mrs, Russell. 

‘* Because I would do the same were la 
proud-spirited young man, as we are told he 
is. That will was, you must confess, a most 
singular one. No young man with any true 
self-respect would wish to have a wife forced 
upon him.”’ 

‘* Nor young woman a husband, vice versa, 
I presume, Miss Wiseacre would like to add,”’ 
retorted Edith. 

** She would, certainly.’’ 

** Then suppose you resign all claim upon 
his hand and fortune, and take the paltry 
twenty-five thousand, leaving the field to me. 
For my part, I confess to be anxious to marry 
a millionaire.’’ 

‘© You are welcome to him, sister. I shall 
marry for love if I ever wed. My hand is not 
to be bought with gold,’”’ returned Muriel, 
calmly. 

‘“My daughters, such talk is not wise. 
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Muriel cannot put aside that will. It express- 
ly stated that this nephew ‘was to become ac- 
quainted with both sisters, then make his 
choice.”’ 

‘* Well, let it stand ; I have no fears. My 
beauty will win the prize. Young men like 
pretty faces: Muriel is not a beauty, therefore 
her chance is small. I am; therefore, with- 
out doubt, I shall be the chosen one. I wish 
the meeting over, and the prize fairly won. 
There is the postman’s ring. May he bring 
some word from this recreant knight, is my fer- 
vent prayer.’”’ 

‘* What is it, mamma?’’ asked Edith, as 
Mrs. Russell opened a letter handed her by a 
servant, 

‘** A note from Mr. Shelby. He says he re- 
grets to write that Mr. Edgar Reviere has lost 
his health to such an extent, that he has been 
obliged to leave the city for total change of air, 
therefore will not be able to visit Philadelphia 
until his return in early autumn, Mr. Shelby 
adds, that he will inform us by letter when we 
may expect him.”’ 





‘* What ashame! Another postponement, 
I declare !’’ exclaimed Edith, angrily. ‘‘ Now, 
I dare say, he will be sure to die ; then good- 
by to the fortune. It is too provoking, is it 
not, mamma ?”’ 

‘* It is to be regretted, certainly. But now 
we can dismiss all thoughts of his appearance, 
this summer, so prepare for Valley Farm with 
a freer mind.”’ 

** Valley Farm ! horrid old place! Mamma, 
I cannot see why you insist upon going there ? 
I never could endure the country, and you 
know it.’ 

**1 go, Edith, because Dr. Norton says I 
must. Pure air and plenty of pure milk and 
cream will benefit us all, you especially, after 
last winter’s continual gayety. I trust Muriel 
does not object ?’’ 

“*I am delighted with the quiet prospect, 
mamma, and I really think Edith will enjoy 
the place more than she anticipates.’’ 

“*You have no right to think anything of 
the sort,’’ returned Edith, crossly. ‘‘I am 
old enough to know my own mind, and I say 
again, I detest the country.”’ 
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Mrs. Russell sighed at this perverseness of 
her beautiful daughter; then, as the storm 
continued, she drove the subject from her 
mind, and leaning her head back against the 
chair, listened to the wailing of the wind, which 
Muriel had compared ‘“‘ to the cry of a human 
voice ;’’ and as no one spoke for some time to 
disturb her, she soon fell into a dreamless sleep, 
that continued, until the ringing of the dinner- 
bell called them to a late and stylish repast. 

* * * * * 


The country never looked more radiant than 
on the afternoon in July when the city board- 
ers were expected at Valley Farm. 

Fields were loaded with golden grain ready 
for the harvesters, trees were green with their 
thickest foliage. Late roses, wild sweetbriers, 
were still seen here and there, and trailing, 
tangled festoons of snowy clematis crept grace- 
fully over tree-trunks and fences, while the 
brilliant notes of the wood-sparrow and the 
scarlet tanager, all-summer song-birds, flooded 
the air with bursts of music. 

The old-fashioned farm-house looked cheer- 
ful with its open doors and windows, under- 
neath which bushes of fragrant southernwood, 
and beds of peppermint and spearmint, with 
now and then a stalk of catnip, reared their 
spicy heads, 

Everything was old-fashioned, even to the 
flowers in the wide flower-beds that ran from 
the door to the gate. The dear old-fashioned 
flowers, how gay they looked in the bright 
sunlight! Balsams and clove-pinks, bach- 
elors’-buttons and sweet-williams, larkspurs, 
four-o’clocks and marigolds, lavender, sweet 
peas and poppy, with red princes’ -feathers 
and hollyhocks—all were there in rustic beauty 
unsurpassed, while the very air was 

“* Rife with wings 

Rustling through wood, or dripping over lake.” 

‘* Mr. Otis, the cars come in at six. Shall 
I drive to the station ?”’ 

This question was asked by a young man in 
coarse, clean farm-clothes, as he stepped from 
the back porch into the kitchen of the farm- 
house, 

He was a handsome man, in spite of his 
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homely apparel, and well worth stopping a 
moment to describe. Tall and straight, with 
face and form handsome and graceful as an 
Adonis, he stood leaning carelessly against the 
door-jamb. His hair was thick and dark, cut 
quite short, yet curling in tiny rings over his 
intellectual forehead. Eyes liquid, large, and 
soft brown, fringed with long black lashes— 
beautiful eyes, that never failed to light up with 


‘a pleasant expression, and that always fearlessly 


met the eyes of those with whom he conversed, 
A dark beard, trimmed in the English style, 
silky, curling mustache, not so thick as to hide 
red and well-shaped lips, and teeth even and 
white. The glow of health was upon the 
cheeks, bronzed by the sun, and while his 
hands were small and aristocratic-looking, they, 
too, bore the marks of constant exposure to 
outside influences. 

‘** Waal, really, I would like to have you, 
as, between the heat and work of the day, I 
am near beat out. Take the rockaway, with 
Lightfoot and Ranger, and it won't take long 
to get the folks here.’’ 

‘* Allright,’’ returned Edgar Reviere, known 
now only as ‘‘ Friend Max;’’ and as he left them, 
no one would have believed that this was the 
same fashionably-dressed, pallid invalid, who, a 
short time before, had entered those doors, 

‘* Wife,’’ said the old farmer, ‘* did you ever 
see sich a changed critter as that ’ere chap is? 
No hifalutin airs about him, I tell you, and 
the way he takes hold of work does beat all. 
Strange, that he won’t let us tell these city 
people what he is.”’ 

‘**That’s so. It don’t seem right to pass 
him off as our hired man, when he pays his 
board and works for nothin’, I am afeered 


they will snub him terribly ; but I don’t see as _ 


we can help it.’’ 

Meanwhile the cars rolled to the station, and 
as three ladies alighted and stood on the plat- 
form looking for a conveyance, a seeming 
farmer approached, asking, ‘‘ if they were the 
boarders who were to be carried to Valley 
Farm ?”’ 

As he spoke, the girls looked toward him, 
and he instantly was impressed by the rare 
beauty of the eldest. 
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She was about twenty-two, with a form 
rounded and perfect, hair jet black, cut short 
in front and curled, as was also her sister’s 
golden locks, after the prevailing fashion of the 
day. Her mouth was exquisitely shaped, with 
teeth gleaming like little white pearls when she 
spoke or laughed. 

At once our young friend acknowledged 
that in all his travels abroad, or minglings in 
society at home, he had never seen a girl so 
rarely, radiantly beautiful. 

Her sister he noticed, also, critically. 

About twenty, he judged, with a figure petite, 
yet singularly graceful ; pansy eyes, thought- 
ful one moment, brimming with life and fun 
the next ; hair like gleaming, glittering gold 
in the sun, luxuriant and lovely ; skin clear 
and white, as is usually seen in blondes; he 
acknowledged her to be a sweet-looking girl, 
who would have been called, with her regular 
features and sunny smile, unusually pretty, had 
not her far more beautiful sister been beside 
her. 

The mother, also, claimed his close atten- 
tion, and he at once decided that she was a 
languid, fussy individual, very aristocratic in 
her feelings, with a weak and easily influenced 
will. 

‘“We are; I am Mrs. Russell. 
pected to be met here.”’ 

‘*T have come for you.”’ 

** Are you Mr. Otis ?’’ 

‘* No,’’ was the calm answer; ‘‘I am the 
man who works for him.”’ 

‘* Oh, I understand,’’ she returned, languid- 
ly ; ‘‘only his hired man, Well, take our 
satchels, Thomas, or whatever your name 
ia, ** 


We ex- 


‘*T am called Friend Max,’’ returned he, 
quietly, as he allowed her to load him with 
parcels, then added : ‘‘ Please follow to a car- 
riage I have in waiting.’’ 

Handing the ladies to seats within, he asked 
for their trunk-checks, and calling a boy to 
hold the horses, went to select the baggage and 
see that it was safely deposited on a farm-wagon 
sent for the purpose of transporting all to the 
farm, 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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THE DECOLLETE 


The increasing absurdities of Fashion, her 
strange freaks, the rapidity with which she 
changes from one style to another much more 
odious, are among the follies whose ways and 
reasons are ‘‘ past finding out.’’ In Proverbs 
it is said of a virtuous woman that ‘‘ honor and 
strength are in her clothing.’’ What honor 
can there be in the clothing at present un- 
blushingly worn by ladies in fashionable 
society? Clothing, did we say? In the lack 
of clothing, we should have said. 

Even if there was no question of good taste 
or modesty to be considered, look for a 
moment at the great inconvenience and ab- 
surdity of some of the styles which now prevail. 
What grace or freedom of movement can there 
be when encumbered with a train? What 
skill and ingenuity is required to pass safely 
through an assembly of fashionably dressed 
ladies all fettered by yards of silk and velvet, 
and sweeping the floor with these costly 
materials! One could laugh, if not too dis- 
gusted, at the ungraceful movement by which 
the wearer is obliged to kick back the train 
that impedes her progress, and at the same 
time greatly annoys those who endeavor to 
pass her. 

We well remember being escorted to the re- 
freshment-room at a party bya stately, dig- 
nified gentleman, and as we drew near the door 
found it blockaded by part of the company re- 
turning from the table as others were proceed- 
ing to it. So many trains going in different 
directions could hardly fail, however skilfully 
managed, to become entangled, and in the 
hasty efforts to separate the out-going and in- 
coming trains, our escort was caught by one 
of heavy velvet and nearly thrown down. 
Though still preserving his gentlemanly bear- 
ing, he could not refrain from a half-muttered 


DRESS QUESTION. 


ejaculation ; then turning to us with a smile, 
quietly said: ‘‘ A little more material at the 
top of a lady’s dress and less at the bottom 
would be very convenient.” 

Mortified and indignant, when we escaped 
from this labyrinth, we were fortunate in secur- 
ing a corner where we could overlook this 
strangely undressed company. We could not 
resist the feeling that buttons, hooks and eyes, 
and lacings had all given way, and the un- 
fortunate ladies’ dresses were slowly slipping 
down to their feet and trailing over the floor. 
Was it possible that women of culture and sup- 
posed refinement could so far forget or over- 
come the natural instincts of modesty and 
delicacy as to voluntarily .and unblushingly 
present themselves in company with arms, 
shoulders, and necks so thoroughly nude ? 

That was the first time we ever saw such an 
exhibition en masse. As the eye glanced over 
the assembly, it was sad to see ladies past mid- 
dle age, mothers, making such an exhibition of 
themselves, because fashion had so ordained— 
mothers setting such an example to the young 
daughters, instead of showing them the beauty 
of modest and refined adorning ! 

The décolleté style of dress is not only 
wrong and in poor taste, but it is immodest 
and indecent. Mothers who allow it commit 
a great sin ; those who not only allow it for 
their children, but practice it themselves, do 
even worse. They are 


*“ sowing sorrow 
For their reaping by and by.”’ 


Leaving aside for the moment the question of 
loss of modesty and delicacy which must fol- 
low, the injury to the health alone is a matter 
calling for grave consideration. 

‘* Oh, the crowded rooms are so warm ; she 
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will not take cold !’’ argues the fond mother. 
Ah! that may be if you are sure your daughter 
will remain in the warm room. But what if, 
in the crowd or after a dance, it is uncomfort- 
able, and forgetting a shawl or any covering, 
she goes with merry companions into the hall, 
veranda, or by an open window, where the 
cool, fresh air is sweeping over the bare arms 
and shoulders and uncovered neck and throat ? 
No doubt it seems very refreshing, but when 
the excitement is over, what may the morning 
bring to her and to’you of suffering and alarm ? 

We have watched by the bedside of those 
who for a few moments’ enjoyment and the 
pleasure of feeling they were dressed ‘in 
style’’ were stricken down in the full freshness 
and beauty of young girlhood. We have seen 
the agony of the mother as she stood watching 
powerlessly this battle of life, and in the con- 
test the thought would be ever present: ‘‘ If 
God spares the child, will the mother heed the 
warning, or will the tyrant Fashion conquer 
again ?”’ 

But the danger of sacrificing health and life 
itself, painful as it is to our mind, is not so 
much to be thought of as the effect which such 
unreasonable and immodest fashions must and 
do have on the character of our young girls. 
It is not possible that they can practise such 
exposure of their persons without losing in a 
large degree the sweetness, delicacy, and 
modesty which is the greatest charm in 
woman's character. And ifthe young maidens 
now emerging from girlhood, and prepared to 
take their place in society as young ladies, are 
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allowed to be ruled in such matters so entirely 
by the freaks and caprices of this fickle god- 
dess, when they have had their day and be- 
come wives and mothers, what is the prospect 
for their children ? 

It is great folly to be thus governed, and de- 
plorable when one sees how much precious 
time is wasted, how lavishly money is thrown 
away for that whicl profiteth not. But the in- 
jury done to woman’s character when to be 
dressed in style means nothing less than to be 
dressed immodestly, is the worst feature, and 
what we cannot but fear will paralyze, if not de- 
stroy that refined and sensitive modesty which 
every woman should prize and always regard 
as her most precious inheritance. Ifa young 
girl, passing from her own chamber to that of 
her mother or sister in her pretty ‘‘ robe de 
nuit,’’ is accidentally met in the passage by 
her brother or his friend, she shrieks and runs 
back in the greatest alarm and agitation. 
Why should she? She is perfectly clothed 
and sheltefed, but not in the ordinary dress. 
Yet this same easily-frightened and sensitive 
young lady, in the dance, or in general conver- 
sation with any number of young gentlemen, 
will stand before them unblushingly with arms 
bare the whole length, and with bare neck and 
shoulders, and talking and laughing without 
one fear or thought that she is exposing herself 
much more immodestly than she could pos- 
sibly do in her night robes. 

‘* There is something rotten in our State of 
Denmark”’ which calls loudly for a speedy 
remedy. Who shall find it for us? 


A FEW USEFUL RECIPES. 


ROYAL GEORGE. 

One cup of sour cream, half a teaspoonful 
of soda dissolved in a little cold water, and a 
little sait. To this add flour, well sifted, till it 
is just stiff enough to roll out. Line a pud- 
ding dish with this paste, rolled thin ; fill up 
with pared and quartered apples; sprinkle 
sugar and a little cinnamon or nutmeg, if 
agreeable, over them. Then cover with the 
remainder of the paste, and bake till the apples 


are thoroughly cooked. Serve with Bavarian 
sauce, or butter and sugar. 
BAVARIAN SAUCE. 

Boil one pint of milk and stir in one well- 
beaten egg, with half a cup of sugar and one 
teaspoonful of corn starch. Let it thicken. 
Flavor with vanilla if agreeable. 

STEAMED CORN BREAD. 

Two cups of Indian meal—the granulated 

is the best—one cup of flour, two tablespoon- 
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fuls of white sugar, two and a half cups of sour 
milk, one teaspoon of soda, one of salt, and a 
heaping tablespoonful of melted—not heated 
—lard. Beat these all together for some time, 
the harder and longer beaten the better the 
bread, then butter a mould, tie a coarse 
cloth tightly over it, and put into a steamer. 
Lay a close cloth tightly about the mould to 
keep in all the heat. Ste&’m one and a half 
hours, and set into a well-heated oven ten 
minutes. Turn out on a hot plate, and eat 
warm. 
SUNNYBANK SHORT-CAKE FOR FRUIT, 


Chop up into two scant quarts of flour two 
tablespoonfuls of lard and three of butter. 
Beat two eggs very light, and put into two and 
a half cups of sour milk, or cream is better if 
convenient ; add to the lard before putting to 
the sour milk a teaspoonful of salt. Pour all 
together, and the last thing add one teaspoon 
of soda dissolved in cold water—never in hot 
water. Stir all together quickly. Handle as 
little as possible. Roll tightly and quickly 
into two sheets—the one intended for the 
upper crust half an inch thick, the under crust 
only half as thick. Lay the lower sheet on a 
well-buttered ‘baking-pan. Strew it thickly 
over with strawberries, raspberries, blackber- 
ries or huckleberries. Sprinkle four or five 
tablespoonfuls of sugar over the berries, Cover 
with the thick crust, cutting ‘a slit om top to 
prevent the juice running out, and bake from 
twenty to twenty-five minutes, or until nicely 
done and browned, but riot dried. Eat hot, 
with butter and powdered sugar. If the crust 
is made with sweet milk instead of sour, sift two 
teaspoonfuls of cream of tartar into the dry 
flour, or dispense with the soda and cream of 
tartar when sweet milk is used, and sift with 
the flour two teaspoonfuls of Royal baking 
powder. The paste should always be mixed 
as soft as it can be rolled. 


PINEAPPLE PUDDING. 


Pare and chop a good pineapple quite fine. 
Take some stale cake which is rather dry, rub 
it fine in your hands, or crush it on the bread 
board. Put it into the pudding dish with 
alternate layers of pineapple ; sweeten abun- 
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dantly ; moisten with cold water, and bake in 
a moderate oven one hour and three quarters. 

We think it an improvement to put the stale 
cake into the oven when only a little warm 
and let it dry enough to be rolled out fine on 
the bread board ; then moisten with milk in- 
stead of water, into which one egg has been 
beaten very light. 


TONGUE TOAST. 

Toast some slices of bread (not very thick), 
brown evenly on both sides, cut off the crust 
before toasting the slices. Butter them slightly, 
and grate with a large grater a liberal supply 
of cold tongue, and spread thickly over the 
toast. Lay the slices side by side on a large 
dish, and serve for breakfast or lunch. If 
mustard is relished, it will be better to put it 
on as the slices are used. 


A FINE SHORT-CAKE. 

Sift one teaspoonful of salt into a quart of 
prepared flour. Chop into the flour a large 
half cup of butter until the flour is like yellow 
dust, and then wet it with two cups of milk ; 
or, if you can use a cup of cream, take but 
one cup of milk and not quite so much butter. 
Roll out, with as little handling as possible, 
half an inch thick. Bake in a broad, shallow 
pan. When done, cut in squares, split and 
butter, and send at once to the table. 


We are asked to give a recipe for 


PLAIN SALAD DRESSING, 


Put one teaspoonful made mustard into the 
salad-bowl, and one teaspoonful of sugar ; add 
two tablespoonfuls of salad-oil, drop by drop, 
stirring it well together as the oil is added, or 
three tablespoonfuls of the thickest, richest 
sweet cream instead of the oil; then when 
well mixed, if oil is used, add four table- 
spoonfuls of milk (if cream is used, three 
tablespoonfuls of milk will answer), and two 
of vinegar—the vinegar to be added after the 
milk, very gradually, stirring all the time, else 
the sauce will curdle and be spoiled. When 
well mixed and as smooth as cream, add cay- 
enne pepper and salt to suit the taste. The 
ingredients cannot be added too carefully, or 
beaten too much. ; 
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In this pudding is not commonly put one thing alone, but one thing with other things put together.—Littleton. 


WORKING-WOMEN IN LONDON. 

The number of women earning their own 
living, and often assisting to keep the family, 
in London is increasing every day. Hundreds 
are employed in the Post-Office, in some of 
the insurance companies as cashiers and book- 
keepers, in tracing engineers’ plans, in type- 
writing, in telephone work and cigarette- 
making—all employments of comparatively 
recent date, for it is not so many years ago 
since the trial of female clerks in the clearing- 
house of the Post-Office was thought a wonder- 
ful innovation, and one which many wise 
heads predicted much evil of. There are be- 
sides, of course, the very large number of 
working-women in the more ordinary sense— 
the dress-makers, milliners, and shop assist- 
ants. Among the latter, perhaps, it is truest 
that we know little of-~how they live. One 
thing is not half enough known about them, 
and that is the large number of girls and 
women employed in London at a rate of pay- 
ment which is quite inadequate for them to 
live upon, however careful they may be. 
They are generally machinists or dress-makers, 
or milliners’ assistants, sometimes attendants 
in second-rate shops. It isa common thing 
for these women to be paid 8s. ($2) a week, 
or less—they think themselves well off when 
they earn gs. ($2.25)—and the work is not 
constant ; because, when times are bad, or the 
slack season sets in, they are turned off. They 
will go day after day to some of the shops 
where their work is known and sit in the wait- 
ing-room on the chance of an odd hand being 
wanted. If these earnings are only part of the 
household’s means it is well enough; the 
girl’s work pays the rent if it does not always 
keep her, and she is not without food or shel- 
ter during the time the work fails. But it is 
wholly different with the young woman who 
has no home but that she pays for. If she is 
quiet and respectable she generally lodges with 
some fellow-worker older than herself who has 





furniture. She pays 2s. or 2s. 6d. a week for 
a bed in the same room and for her share of 
the firing and light. She buys her own food 
and cooks it herself. Six shillings for seven 
days is not very much, every one will allow ; 
but when we show that the recipient is ex- 
pected to dress well—that is, respectably—and 
find herself in boots ; that in going out in all 
weathers her clothes wear out more quickly, 
no one need be surprised that her wages alone 
cannot keep her and dress her. 

In most of the large shops the assistants live 
in houses provided for them, under the charge 
of a matron or housekeeper ; but there is a 
very large number of women in London em- 
ployed during the day who have to find homes 
for themselves as best they may. By combi- 
nation good, wholesome food can be obtained 
at a rate which is simply impossible to separate 
catering—a fact which is, of’ course, self-evi- 
dent, although few are aware of the figures 
which represent this saving. As an example, 
a dinner consisting of soup, a cut from a 
freshly-cooked joint, two vegetables and a roll 
cost something under fivepence a head, when 
supplied to forty people for the actual food 
alone—that is to say, without charge for 
kitchen fire or attendance ; and that when five 
or six people join together for tea it costs 
them, including sugar and milk, about 3d. per 
week. It is easy to see how cheaply a number 
of women could be provided for if the food 
were well managed. 

So far the clubs or lodgings where the plan 
has been adopted of a common kitchen, have 
been eminently successful, and the only diffi- 
culty is that there are not nearly enough of 
them, and that there are never any vacancies 
in those which exist. In some of these an ex- 
cellent hot dinner of meat, two vegetables, and 
bread is served in the rooms at the rate of 8d. 
per head, than which nothing better or cheaper 
could be desired, For 4s. 8d. per week a 
woman can thus have the food without which 
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she cannot continue to work, and her break- 
fast and tea are small items in comparison to 
dinner. This is, of course, only to be had in 
residential clubs for a higher class of women 
than the milliners’ assistant, who out of her 
scanty earnings could never afford 4s. 8d. a 
week for her dinners. The evil in these cases 
is that the dinners are only served in the mid- 
dle of the day, and many of the workers who 
cannot get home to dinner are unable to bene- 
fit by them. 

It is not by any means, however, among this 
class of women only that there are workers 
struggling hard to keep their heads above 
water. It is no exaggeration to say that in 
London there are hundreds of gently-bred and 
cultured women living actually alone, going 
forth to their daily work and returning to their 
lodgings in the evening, with perhaps a stinted 
fire or bad light) Many of these are quite 
young, and, to their credit be it spoken, they 
live as blameless lives, though cut off from all 
supervision, as their carefully-guarded sisters, 
whose parents surround them with every pos- 
sible protection, and would fain have them 
ignorant that evil exists, 


OH, BRING ME THE ROSES TO-DAY! 
By Mrs. N. A. Monrort. 


When the last feeble accent is spoken 
And dies like a tender refrain, 

You will weep o’er the tie that is broken, 
And wish it united again. 


When you mingle your tears with the flowers 
You lovingly strew on my bier, 

And you speak of the many sweet hours 
My presence has brought to you here, 


Oh, then I will not hark to your weeping, 
Nor heed to your passignate sighs ; 

And your tears will not waken my sleeping 
Nor kindle a beam in my eyes. 


Though you cull from the sunniest bowers, 
Oh, what would it matter to me? 

I would feel not the breath of the flowers 
Though fragrant and balmy it be. 


Will you think of the long years of sadness, 
It seemed there were none to approve ! 
How my heart would have bounded with glad- 
ness, 
To know that you bore me such love ! 
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Oh, wait not till the summer is ended 
And winter lies cold on my brow ! 
Go gather the garlands intended 
And bring them to comfort me now ! 


What wisdom is there in concealing 

The sunbeams that brighten the room ? 
Then tell me your tenderest feeling, 

Nor keep it for ears that are dumb. 


Then bring what you have to the living, 
To brighten life’s wearisome way, 

Since the dead cannot heed to your giving, 
Oh, bring me the roses to-day ! 


AN EMPEROR’S MODES OF LIFE. 


The apartments of the Emperor William, 
of Germany, occupy the first floor of the left 
wing of the palace at Berlin, which is so lim- 
ited in space that all the official fétes must be 
held in the old chateau. These apartments 
comprise three chambers—the imperial cab- 
inet, the sleeping-chamber, and the reception- 
room. The cabinet, or office, is situated at 
the angle of the palace ; everybody knows it, 
for it is before one of its windows the Emperor 
places himself during the few idle moments he 
snatches from his busy day’s work. Every 
German arriving in Berlin makes a long stand 
beneath the window, in the hope of seeing his 
sovereign. ‘The Emperor appears before it 
just often enough to gratify public curiosity. 

Two years ago the Emperor was accustomed 
to rise every morning at seven o’clock sharp, 
winter and simmer, but latterly his physicians 
imperatively required him to remain in bed till 
nine o'clock. The Emperor’s bedroom is of 
the plainest kind, devoid of every vestige of 
luxury. Directly over his bed is a large por- 
trait in mahogany of his mother, Queen 
Louise, who, after the disastrous battle of Jena, 
had to humbly implore the clemency of the 
conqueror. When the Emperor rings, the 
valet de chambre enters to aid His Majesty 
in making his toilet. The toilet is simple. 
His Majesty detests new clothes, as he feels 
himself so much more at home in his old 
ones ; a wom-out uniform serves him as a 
tobe de chambre ; a pair of loose old slippers 
add to his comfort during the morning hours, 
and when he is ready to go to his working 
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cabinet he finds awaiting him his faithful Engel, 
who pours out a bowl of steaming tea. 

The Emperor’s cabinet is so taken up with 
furniture, art objects, bric-d-brac, broideries 
executed by members of the imperial family, 
of presents sent from all parts of the country, 
especially on féte days, that one can scarce 
pick his steps through it. A big mass of 
papers and documents are always lying on the 
Emperor’s desk. His Majesty reads all of 
them before affixing his signature, and often 
annotates, when there is space, with one of 
those large, dull lead-pencils used by car- 
penters for marking boards. He writes with 
difficulty, as one of his fingers is a little stiff, 
the result of a wound received many years ago 
when hunting. 

Emperor William does not smoke nor take 
snuff. Neither does he wear _ spectacles, 
When reading or writing he uses an eyeglass, 
although he does not wish to admit that his 
sight is growing weak. His Majesty sleeps as 
soundly as the healthiest of youths, and never 
takes a rest during the course of the day. He 
always receives standing up in his salon, after 
having changed his old uniform for a more 
correct one. Should he receive a prince who 
has conferred on him the purely honorary 
command of a regiment that bears his name, 
His Majesty always wears the uniform of that 
particular regiment. In this respect there is 
never the slightest derogation trom the rigid 
tule of etiquette. Hence His Majesty has fre- 
quently to change his uniform three or four 
times within an hour or two. 

The reports from the military and civil 
authorities generally last from 10 A.M. to I 
o'clock p.m. After this the Emperor takes his 
breakfast, always alone, so that he may not be 
obliged to talk. The repast is of the simplest 
kind—eggs and a chop—and it lasts only 
twelve or fifteen ‘minutes. Shortly after 
dining, His Majesty takes a promenade in the 
park, and about five o’clock he returns to the 
palace, where he receives the commands of 
the Empress for the evening. 

The Emperor was always distinguished for 
his exquisite courtesy and gallantry. And 
now, although nearly ninety years of age, he 


bestows on the Empress the most delicate at- 
tentions. He loves to go and spend an hour 
at the opera, which is quite near, but he never 
disposes of his time during the evenings with- 
out first consulting the Empress. Every even- 
ing they take tea together, and the Emperor is 
never absent without having first acquainted 
the Empress of his intention and receiving her 
permission. It is during dinner, which takes 
place at six o'clock, that His Majesty decides 
as to how he shall spend the evening. These 
dinners are of the simplest kind, never more 
than three courses, and the repast rarely lasts 
more than half an hour. 

When the Emperor receives permission to 
pass the evening in his own way, he may be 
seen at the opera, not in the grand reception 
box, which occupies all the centre of the hall, 
but in an avant-scene of the first story, where, 
near the actors, he can see better and can catch 
every word. The official box is filled with 
chamberlains in grand tenue, officers in brill- 
iant uniforms, and ladies of the palace in gor- 
geous toilet, while the Emperor himself, in his 
plain uniform, bows and smiles to the aristo- 
cratic ladies and distinguished dames in the 
body of the house. When the play is over, 
which is generally a little after nine o'clock, 
His Majesty returns to the palace ; he takes a 
cup of tea, and at ten o'clock, if more impor- 
tant receptions do not retain him in the apart- 
ments of the Empress, he retires to rest like a 
simple workman, satisfied with his day’s toil, 
and ready to resume it again on the following 
morning. 


THE AMERICAN’S WASTE OF TIME. 


The real American is always in a hurry. 
He jumps out of bed in the morning as if he 
had but five minutes in which to dress, eat his 
breakfast, and catch a railway train. All 
through the day he is in the same restless 
hurry, and goes to bed at night in the same 
way. If he attends an entertainment, or goes 
to church, the same feeling pursues him. 
The Englishman gets through a vast amount 
of business in the day, yet can find time to 
enjoy his club, the theatre, or a dinner-party 
in the evening, feeling that the time is to be 
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given up to enjoyment. The German goes 
through his day’s business without being hur- 
ried, and in the evening sets himself down 
with his pipe and mug of beer, and in his 
music forgets the worriments of the day. He 
thoroughly enjoys his rest. Take any other 
nationality, and they will possess a distinctive 
trait of enjoying a rest, but the American 
never ; and yet there are no people so really 
prodigal of time as the Americans. This may 
sound paradoxical, but it is a true statement 
of the case. 

Perhaps no class of our citizens are harder 
working, and, on the whole, more steadily 
. prosperous than the agricultural. They are 
up early and work late, but a large proportion 
of them waste a great deal of time, and they 
waste time, too, that is especially valuable. 
How many farmers, when harvest time comes, 
are ready for harvest work? ‘The reapers and 
mowers, the rakes, the harness, that ought to 
have been in repair and all ready for use so 
that the work could commence at the rising of 
the sun, are found out of order. A bolt is 
gone here, a pinion there, a buckle is broken 
or a strap gone. On the mower it may be 
that some of the boxing needs babbitting. Of 
course, no metal is at hand, and when that is 
procured the ladle is not to be found. Thus 
the forenoon of excellent weather passes away, 
and half a dozen or more men have been idle. 
At last the mower is started and the farmer 
thinks he is over his trouble. The wagon is 
loaded with the new-mown hay, driven to the 
barn, when it is discovered that the patent fork 
has not been rigged, and another hour or two 
of delay is the consequence. So it goes all 
through harvest time, one delay after another. 
And when it comes time to plough for fall or 
spring planting it is the same, necessitating, 
many times, the sending several miles to the 
blacksmith-shop, and then the smith is found 
to be busy with other customers of the same 
order. This is the yearly recurring experience 


of a large number of farmers. 
Could there be a greater waste of time than 
Yet the Americgn farmer is always in a 
We might refer to other classes who 


this ? 
hurry. 
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persistently waste time by not attending to 
things at the right moment. There was noth- 
ing that Napoleon so strenuously endeavored 
to force upon his generals than the value of 
minutes. The lesson urged upon his generals 
by the great master of battles ought to be well 
conned by Americans. If they once under- 
stood this they would find time to transact all 
their business and have plenty of time for 
rational enjoyment. Many a business man 
has been forced into bankruptcy simply be- 
cause he failed to begin the preparation to 
meet his obligations in time. He knew -the 
obligations would be due at a certain time, 
and that he had assets to meet them if gathered 
in, but he put off the work of preparation un- 
til the last moment, and the bank closed before 
he got there, and his paper was sent to protest 
and his business credit ruined. Banks, as 
a rule, are prompt in opening and closing 
their doors, and their rule is known in 
commercial circles ; but how many business 
men always put off making their deposits or 
taking up their paper until the hands of the 
clock point to the last minute. 
time. 

It is said of one of the Rothschilds that on 
one occasion he was asked to extend some 
help to a business man suffering from a tem- 
porary embarrassment, but the great banker 
refused. He was pressed to give his reasons, 
as he admitted the merchant had abundant 
assets. Mr. Rothschild said that he had 
noticed him for years, and had observed he 
always delayed everything until the very last 
moment, remarking that a man who would 
thus regularly put off everything was an unsafe 
business man. That merchant, no doubt, was 
always in a hurry, yet was ever wasting time. 
The successful business man is that one who 
begins his preparations in time, and not that 
one who has to hurry at the last minute. The 
man who is ready to attend to a matter of busi- 
ness in the forenoon but puts it off until the 
afternoon is wasting time, and will never prove 
a success. Americans are always ina hurry, 
yet are, as we said before, prodigal in this 
waste of time. 


It is wasting 
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JOURNALISTIC IMPROPRIETIES, 

It scarcely seems creditable that the position 
assumed by a number of the American news- 
papers toward the present lady of the White 
House, previous to her marriage, should find one 
defender. And it:is, moreover, a still greater 
surprise that so reputable and able a represen- 
tative of American journalism as the Chicago 
‘* Inter-Ocean’’ should place itself upon the 
defensive side of a question involving, as it 
does, a journalistic principle of such great im- 
portance. Commenting upon the editorial, 
‘* Indelicacies of the Press,’’ contained in our 
last issue, the ‘‘ Inter-Ocean’’ charges THE 
Brooxtyn Macazine’s arraignment as lacking 
in specificness and discrimination, and opines 
that the writers and correspondents of the news- 
papers, while they endeavored to furnish all the 
news and gossip concerning Miss Folsom pos- 
sible, did not forget ‘‘to treat her as they 
would treat any other society lady,’’ and that 
the gossip, ‘as a rule, was ‘‘ pervaded by noth- 
ing that could be called coarse, or vulgar, or 
malicious.”’ As regards the suggestion of the 
** Inter-Ocean ” that we should ‘‘ name the 
guilty papers,’’ and thus be discriminate and 
specific, itis not our purpose to give free adver- 
tisement to newspapers whose best punishment 
is that they be ignored by reputable periodicals, 
and thus be allowed to sail on in their own 
course of disintegration, unknown and unwept. 
No more than we would allow our advertising 
pages to be sullied with a lottery announce- 
ment, will we unnecessarily bring before the 
attention of our readers the names of journal- 
istic enterprises that area blot upon the honor- 
able institution of American journalism repre- 
sented by the ‘* Inter-Ocean.’’ The opinion 
of our contemporary that the reports regarding 
the President’s bride to which we referred, were 
devoid of the Paul Pryism with which we 
charged them, is one that cannot be sustained 
by the facts. Can it be possible that the com- 


mon vulgarity, the minuteness of detail, the 
indelicate manner of retailing every incident in 
the life of the young lady during her brief stay 
in New York and her departure for Washington, 
are regarded by the ‘‘ Inter-Ocean ’’ as what 
should constitute the material furnished by a 
press representing the moral and intellectual 
condition of a people? Are not head-lines 
such as, for example, ‘‘ Grover’s Pretty Beau,”’ 
** Steve’s Mash,’’ ‘* Frankie’s Conquest,’’ and 
** Frankie, Grove and Cupid ’’ both coarse and 
vulgar? What ‘‘ any other society lady’’ in 
America has been so detectived, hounded 
at every step, caricatured, and her modesty 
trampled upon as was Miss Folsom? The 
** Inter-Ocean’’ cannot name such a one, and it 
would be additionally disgraceful if it could. 
When, a short time ago, the privacy of a New 
York senator was grossly invaded through the 
fan-light of the door of his hotel apartments at 
Albany, the newspapers burned with indigna- 
tion, and righteously so. But the spectacle of 
a group of reporters stationed outside the 
private apartments of a young girl, ready to 
crane their necks upon the opening of the door 
to catch a glimpse of her, is considered in per- 
fect propriety with decent journalism! We 
cannot believe that the ‘‘ Inter-Ocean ’’ sanc- 
tions such methods of securing news. Prac- 
tices like those mentioned would not be toler- 
ated if employed by members of its own 
reportorial staff; then, why should its editor 
seek to defend those journals whose all-absorb- 
ing aim is to fill their columns with exactly 
such stuff as he himself would exclude from 
his own paper? Moulding as it does the moral 
thought and welfare of thousands of its readers, 
the ‘* Inter-Ocean "’ cannot afford to appear as 
the defendant of methods and practices that 
would sink American journalism to an equal 
depth with the lowest and trashiest literature 
that is issued from European hovels of vice and 
degradation. — 
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AFFLICTIONS IN HIGH PLACES. 

The sad affliction and premature death of 
the dethroned King Ludwig of Bavaria serves 
as another graphic illustration that the misfort- 
unes and afflictions of earth are visited upon 
the monarch on his throne as well as upon the 
humble peasant in his rural hut. There isa 
supposition among many in the modest walks 
of life that dire troubles and misfortunes are 
unknown and unheard of by those whom cir- 
cumstances or events have raised to the high 
places of the nations. Yet the pages of history 
are thickly dotted with instances more or less 
sad than that of Bavaria’s mad King. The 
records of several of the royal houses of the past 
attest to ‘the tales of gloom that have been 
enacted on thrones and in the palaces of sover- 
eigns. The thrones of France, England, Spain, 
and Prussia have all been occupied by kings in 
whose blood ran the hereditary vein of mad- 
ness, Charles V. and Philip II., of the Aus- 
trian and the Spanish branches of the House 
of Hapsburg ; Emperor William’s predecessor 
on the throne of Prussia ; George III. of Eng- 
land, and so on down through the history of 
nations, we find unhappiness and gloom. The 
idea that success or station insures happiness 
fails of substantial evidence in the hundreds of 
instances that might be cited. What happi- 
ness did the ascension to the Bavarian throne 
hold out for the young King? Convinced of 
the fact that the terrible shadow that had hung 
over his ancestors was forming itself over his 
head as years rolled on, he sought by excessive 
indulgence in sports and the luxuries of life to 
forget the fearful doom that he knew he must 
sooner or later meet. Could any mortal be 
happy and content with such a knowledge, 
even though he wore the royal crown? And 
yet thousands of his subjects, as they saw their 
sovereign dash past in royal equipage, envied 
his position. What one of them, sound in 
mind and healthy in body, was not infinitely 
better off? The Bavarian peasant with buta 
lowly hut as his entire worldly possessions was 
more fortunate than he who had the choice of 
a residence in six castles. If the one was des- 
tined to a life of poverty, the other stood help- 
lessly before an inevitable doom more terrible 
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The lives of one 
third of the monarchs of Europe to-day are 


than any earthly privations. 


perpetual seasons of fear and anxiety. Con- 
tentment and happiness are comparatively un- 
known qualities to them ; and the plainest Rus- 
sian farmer lives in the enjoyment ofa far more 
easy frame of mind than does his Czar. The 
life of England’s peerless Queen has been filled 
with domestic afflictions, and Eugénie still 
mourns broken-hearted at the shrine of un- 
happiness, ready to welcome the dawn of the 
day that shall bring to her a happy and _ peace- 
ful reunion with her imperial offspring. All 
these are but evidences that contentment and 
happiness do not always dwell with the great. 
Contentment often abides with little, a writer 
has well said ; and he mighit have added, and 
rarely dwells withabundance. A cabin is often 
the seat of more true happiness than a palace. 
Kings may bid higher for happiness than their 
subjects, but it is more apt to fall to the lot of 
the private citizen than the monarch. Con- 
tentment is the true gold which passes cur- 
rent among the wise the world over, and that 
man or woman who possesses it holds as his 
own the greatest blessing obtainable. 
HAS THE DUDE A MISSION? 

As nothing was created in the world’s econ- 
omy save fora special purpose, or that a par- 
ticular mission might be fulfilled, it is not sur- 
prising that we should be asked the question : 
What is the mission of the modern fop, or 
dude? That this character in modern society 
was not created in vain is very plain, and the 
mission attached to his coming has been bene- 
ficial in its fulfilment. It has been well stated 
by a terse writer that a beau dressed out is like 
a cinnamon tree—the bark is worth more than 
the body ; and the garments of the modern fop 
have more than counterbalanced in practical 
lessons the annoyance suffered by his revolting 
presence and companionship. Nothing more 
thoroughly bespeaks the gentleman than ele- 
gance of attire ; and it isthe duty of every man 
to cultivate neatness in dress. Character is as 
clearly ‘marked by dress as by anything else, 
and the best evidences of modesty are ofttimes 
seen in the taste of attire. Through dress the 


mind may be read, as through the delicate tissue 
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the lettered page. Give a man the free reins 
of dress, and the means wherewith, and his 
character is at once displayed. The modest 
man would dress modestly in the same manner 
as the fop would at once resort to the extreme 
oi fashion. Culture is retiring and modest, 
as pretension is loud and aggressive ; and this 
is true in dress the same asin manners and 
speech. A true gentleman will avoid the ex- 
cessive wear of jewelry and the flashy necktie 
with the same rigidity as he would a poisonous 
herb or reptile.* Not so, however, with the 
dude. Dress being his highest aim in life, he 
centres all his thoughts upon what new and 
ridiculous style of dress he will next assume. 
The more flashy the cravat, the better the fop 
likes it ; the nearer the point of the shoe can 
resemble the narrowness of his intellect, the 
deeper it becomes imbedded in his favor ; the 
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higher the collar, the more idiotic the cut of 
the coat or trousers, the better. No style is too 
nonsensical, no manner too silly for him to ape. 
He appears on the street or in public assembly, 
and while he may find a few to admire his 
methods and style of manner and dress, the 
number is so small that out of a thousand he 
might count them on the fingers of his left 
hand. . This is the mission of the dude— 
namely, to disgust by his extravagance of dis- 
play those whose inclinations for dress would 
place them, if given no timely lesson of their 
folly, in the position in which they now behold 
him whom they ridicule and look upon with 
contempt. All through society the influence 
of the dude has been felt ; and, with his insipid 
manners and ignorance of tasteful attire, he has 
accomplished a good that can scarcely be over- 
estimated. 


To dwell, for a time, with the writers and their books.—Goldsmith. 


> 


THE ‘‘ LEAVENWORTH CASE’’ CONTROVERSY. 
To the Editor of The Brooklyn Magazine . 

Under the heading, ‘‘ Did Miss Green 
Plagiarize ?'’ your last issue contains a letter 
from the Miss Green in question, deprecating 
any issue of the sort, and asserting that until 
five weeks ago she never saw a novel written 
by me, and named by my publishers ‘‘ All for 
Her’’ (from which, it seems, she has been 
charged with plagiarism). 

(1) I did not make the charge originally. 

(2) On seeing the charge in print (in the 
Boston ‘‘ Literary World ’’), I wrote that jour- 
nal, intimating that here was an opportunity 
for Miss Green’s well-known detective skill, 
and offering to state exactly when and where I 
wrote the ms. of my book, and who saw such 
ms. before it was published, if Miss Green 
would do the same as to her ms. 

(3) This proposition has not been found 
acceptable to Miss Green ; though, instead, 
she wrote the letter to your esteemed magazine, 
and her publishers, the Messrs. Putnam, have, 
for their part, written to the ‘* Literary World.”’ 

(4) Both Miss Green’s and the Messrs. Put- 
nam’s letter cover the same ground—viz.: Miss 
Green’s well-earned laurels and the Messrs, 
Putnam’s well known standing as respectable 
publishers ; that I am anonymous, and that 


my story has been at different times published 
under three different titles. 

Will you do me the manifest fairness to allow 
me to observe that—while I will go even further 
than the Messrs. Putnam or Miss Green her- 
self to champion the ‘‘ well-earned laurels’ 
and the ‘‘ respectability’ aforesaid (indeed, on 
first seeing Miss Green’s letter in THE Broox- 
LYN Magazine, I took pains to enclose it at 
once to the ‘* Literary World,’’ and asked them 
to publish it ‘‘in justice to Miss Green,’’ 
whom, least of all, I intended to reflect upon) 
—I consider myself quite as respectable as 
the Messrs, Putnam (whose respectability I have 
never heard questioned) ; that the second and 
third titles under which my book was published 
were attached to pirated editions thereof, print- 
ed, of course, without my publishers’ or my own 
consent ; and that 1 am anonymous now simply 
because my book was published under a con- 
tract to that effect, which my publishers have 
held sacred, and because I can do no less. 

And will you allow me to add to all this that, 
admitting the punctilio and eminent standing 
of both Miss Green and the Messrs. Putnam, I 
still see no reason why my original proposition 
should not be accepted. 


Tue AuTuor oF ‘‘ ALL For HER.’’ 
New York, June 15, 1886. 
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POETS AS THEIR OWN CRITICS. 

Scarcely an idea more happy in itself and 
better calculated to gain the interest of the 
legion of readers of poetry could have suggested 
itself to Miss Jeannette L. Gilder than when 
she decided to institute a series of inquiries of 
the foremost modern poets as to which partieu- 
lar products of their own pen they considered 
best suited to include in a volume of ‘* Repre- 
sentative Poems of Living Poets.’’ Miss 
Gilder explains that the thought of learning 
the poets’. personal criticisms of their own 
works no sooner suggested itself to her than it 
was adopted. Accordingly she addressed by 
letter each of the representative living poets, 
both American and English. The results 
achieved by this bright idea are as interesting 
as they are in several instances surprising. 
Lord Tennyson, for example, surprises by 
ignoring in the list of poems he caused to be 
sent, all of his most widely-known verses, and 
prefers that his fame shall rest on the ‘‘ Re- 
venge,’’ ‘‘ Boddicea,’’ ‘‘Come Down, O 
Maid,’”’ and ‘‘ The Daisy.’’ Robert Brown- 
ing will not less surprise his admirers by select- 
ing ‘‘ Abt Vogler,’’ ‘‘ Caliban upon Setebos,’’ 
‘* A Forgiveness,” ‘‘Saul,’’ and ‘‘ Clive.’’ 
The preference of Dr. Holmes is more as his 
readers might naturally expect when he men- 
tions ‘‘ The Chambered Nautilus,’’ ‘‘ The Last 
Leaf,’’ ‘*‘ Old Ironsides,’’ and ‘‘ The Voice- 
less.’” Mr. Whittier considers as his best 
‘“*The Pageant,’’ ‘‘ My Playmate,’’ ‘‘ The 
Slaves of Martinique,’’ -and ‘‘ The Two 
Angels’’—nearly all verses known only to the 
closest students of the poet’s works. Mr. 
Stedman thinks ‘‘ The Discoverer,’’ ‘‘ The 
Hand of Lincoln,’’ and some four or five 
others as representative of his best work. 
Matthew Arnold makes but one selection, 
‘*The Forsaken Merman.’’ William Allen 
Butler apparently does not regard ‘‘ Nothing 
to Wear’ with the same favor as does the 
general reading public, since he advances 
**The Incognito of Raphael’’ and ‘‘ Work 
and Worship’’ as his best poetical productions. 
Mr. Lowell gives preference to an extract from 
his ‘‘ Commemoration Ode,’’ and pins to it 
his poems, ‘‘A Parable,’’ ‘‘The Present 
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Crisis,’’ ‘* What is so Rare as a Day in June?’ 
and ‘‘ The Courtin’ ’’—a self-criticism strange 
and peculiar in the light of his numerous other 
and better productions. Mr. Richard Henry 
Stoddard’s selection seems more natural, 
** Abraham Lincoln’’—wherein is unquestion- 
ably displayed his finest work—‘‘ Songs Un- 
sung,’’ ‘‘The Flower of Love-Lies-Bleed- 
ing,’’ and his poetical gem, ‘‘ The Flight of 
Youth.’’ Walt Whitman regards ‘‘ Eiddlons’’ 
as best representative of his work, with after 
preference for his ‘‘ Patrolling Barnegat,’’ 
‘* The Ox-Tamer,’’ ‘‘ Spirit that Form’d this 
Scene,’’ and ‘‘ Ashes of Soldiers.’’ And in 
this highly entertaining and interesting man- 
ner, the poets are made their own critics, while ‘ 
their admirers are here pleased, there surprised, 
and again chagrined that what seems to them 
much more meritorious work finds not the 
same favor in the eyes of the author himself. 
But few poets are omitted, Swinburne, William 
Morris, Louise Chandler Moulton, and one or 
two others being perhaps the most notable 
omissions. Oscar Wilde’s poetical effusions 
apparently never appealed very strongly to Miss 
Gilder’s soul, since his name finds no place in 
the volume. It is curious, as well, to note the 
absence of America’s passion-poet, _ Ella 
Wheeler-Wilcox, whose personal selection from 
her works would have been very interesting to 
learn, 

We have, in this brief notice, enumerated 
but a leading few of the poets whose decisions, 
as they have been invited to sit in judgment 
on their own works, are placed on record be- 
tween the covers of this notable addition to 
modern literature. Not less than eighty poets 
are represented by nearly three hundred poems, 
a fact that will give a clearer idea of the 
amount of work involved in the compilation of 
the book. It is safe to say that no more 
unique and at the same time intensely interest- 
ing collection of poetry has been issued for 
many years, and the highest credit is due alike 
to the bright editor of the ‘‘ Critic’ for her 
original idea, as to the publishers, Messrs, Cas- 
sell & Company, for the handsome setting and 
the pains expended by them on the mechanical 
work of the volume. 
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A HERO'S RECORD. 

Of a work so full of intense interest, and so 
great in its importance as the two monumental 
volumes comprising the ‘* Personal Memoirs 
of U. S. Grant,’’ pages might be written with- 
out doing justice to the hundreds of historical 
events and facts which it narrates. Jt may be 
said, without fear of contradiction, that whether 
one considers the simplicity of the narrative, 
the extreme modesty of the writer, the delicate 
manner of criticism, or the straightforward 
honesty of the statements, no work of its char- 
acter can compare with it. In its simplicity, it 
is the primer of the child ; in its importance, 
the greatest literary achievement of the century. 
Trifling errors may here and there be encoun- 
tered, more especially in the second volume ; 
but when we consider the circumstances under 
which this latter portion of the work was written, 
these are scarcely to be wondered at. Sym- 
pathy fills the heart of the reader as he notices 
at the end of the narrative the breaks that occur 
—indicative of the sufferings and mental ex- 
haustion of the writer, as he slowly, and at in- 
tervals, dictated the completion of his great 
record, while the life-current was slowly ebbing 
away. Space forbids the minute review of these 
volumes which we might be led to write, nor is 
it necessary, we think. A work of this char- 
acter cannot be adequately noticed by the re- 
viewer ; it must be read and re-read by the 
person himself ; and not only read, but studied. 
It is a glorious panorama of some of the most 
stirring events in the history of America, and 
being held up to our gaze and described by one 
who assumed so conspicuous a part in them, 
the interest is as continuous as it is absorbing. 
Perhaps the most important portions of the 
volumes are the descriptions of the battles 
treated, and the opinions of General Grant of 
his fellow-officers, where any are expressed. 
Of the former, none are described with such 
rare modesty as those in which the writer him- 
self was the central figure ; and where criticism 
is passed upon any officer, it is given with that 
inimitable tact possessed by so few, that makes 
even the criticised wonder whether it is criti- 
cism. If Meade’s temper was at times of an 
offensive turn, his qualities as a general are not 
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overlooked. General Burnside is acknowledged 
to have been incompetent to command an 
army ; yet, says (Seneral Grant, ‘‘ he ewas an 
officer generally liked and respected.’’ If 
Sedgwick’s ambition was not great, he is rated 
as standing very high in the army, both as an 
officer andaman. Warren’s failings as a suc- 
cessful general are recorded, yet ‘‘ he was an 
officer of superior ability, quick perceptions, 
and personal courage.’’ The same spirit of 
criticism is carried out with the Confederate 
officers to which reference is made. Grant’s 
allusion to his great opponent, Lee, is at once 
frank and manly; and his estimates of the 
military abilities of Generals Johnston, Long- 
street, and Bragg are likewise high and of an 
impartial order. The tribute to Abraham Lin- 
coln and his analytical references to Secretary 
Stanton are among those parts of the work that 
will endear the name of Grant still closer to the 
hearts of the American people. We refrain 
from writing further, hoping that this brief out- 
line of the soldier’s record may lead to a per- 
sonal reading of a work that should occupy the 
place of honor in the library of every intelligent 
American. The typography and illustrations 
are all that could be desired, and, happily, 
show no indication on the part of the pub- 
lishers, Messrs. Charles L. Webster & Com- 
pany, of having spared either pains or expense. 


THE CONSTRUCTION OF ‘‘ EVANGELINE.,”’ 


To the admirers of Longfellow’s poetry, few 
portions of his brother’s recent biography will 
be more interesting than the account taken 
from the poet’s own notes in his diary tracing 
the conception, development, and publication 
of his fine (it not his finest) poem, ‘‘ Evan- 
geline.’’ The history is thus told : One day, 
late in the year 1845, Mr. Hawthorne, with 
the Rev. Father Conolly, went to dine with 
Mr. Longfellow. While at dinner Father 
Conolly said he had been trying to prevail 
upon Mr. Hawthorne to write a story of a 
young Acadian maiden who had been, with 
her people, driven into exile by the English 
troops, from Grand Pre. In exile she was 
separated from her betrothed lover. Each for 
years sought the other. At last she found 
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him, sick and dying, she as a Sister of Mercy 
ministering to him. Mr. Longfellow was 
touched by the story, more especially by the 
constancy of the heroine, and thus he said to 
Mr. Hawthorne: ‘‘ If you really do not want 
this incident for a tale, let me have it fora 
poem,’’ a proposition to which Mr. Hawthorne 
consented ; and thus was born ‘* Evangeline,’’ 
at first christened ‘‘ Gabrielle.’’ The writing 
of the verses, Mr. Longfellow tells in these 
memoranda taken from his diary : 


** Nov. 28, 1845.—Set about ‘ Gabrielle,’ 
my idyl in hexameters, in earnest. I do not 
mean to let a day go by without adding some- 
thing to it, if it be but a single line. Felton 
and Sumner are both doubtful of the measure. 
To me it seems the only one for such a poem. 

** Dec. 2, 1845.—I know not what name to 
give, not to my new baby, but my new poem. 
Shall it be ‘ Gabrielle,’ or ‘Celestine,’ or 
‘ Evangeline’ ? 

‘Jan. 8, 1846.—Striving, but alas! how 
vainly, to work upon ‘ Evangeline.’ One in- 
terruption after another till I long to fly to the 
desert for a season. 

** Jan. 12, 1846.—The vacation is at hand. 
I hope before its close to get far on in ‘ Evan- 
geline.’ Two cantos are now done, which is 
a good beginning. 

** April 30, 1846.—Looked over the ‘ Recind 
de Contiques a lar usage des Missions,’ a curi- 
ous book in which the most ardent spiritual 
canticles are sung to common airs and dancing 
tunes. Among the airs is the ‘ Charmante 
Gabrielle. ’ 

** July 9, 1846. —Idly busy days, days which 
leave no record in verse g no advance made in 
my long-neglected but dearly loved ‘ Evan- 
geline.’ 

‘*Nov. 12, 1846.—I long to be fairly at work 
on ‘ Evangeline,’ but as surely as I hope for a 
free day something unexpected steps in and 
deprives me of it. 

** Dec. 15, 1846.—Stayed at home, worked 
a little on ‘ Evangeline,’ planning out the 
second part, which fascinates me—if I @&n but 
give complete tone and expression to it. Of 
materials for this part there is superabundance. 
The difficulty is to select and give unity to 
variety. 

** Dec. 17, 1846.—Finished this morning 
and copied the first canto of the second part of 
‘Evangeline.’ The portions of the poem 
which I write in the morning I write chiefly 
standing at my desk here by the window, so as 
to need no copying. What I write at other 
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times is scrawled with a pencil on my knee in 
the dark, and has to be written out afterward. 
This way of writing with a pencil and portfolio 
I enjoy much, as I can sit by the fireside and 
do not use my eyes. I see a panorama of the 
Mississippi advertised. This comes very 
apropos. The river comes to me instead of 
my going to the river, and as it is to flow 
through the pages of my poem, I look upon 
this as a special benediction. 

‘*Jan. 14, 1847.—Finished the last canto 
of ‘ Evangeline,’ but the poem is not finished. 
There are three intermediate cantos to be 
written. 

** Jan. 22, 1847.—Wrote in ‘ Evangeline,’ 
then walked a couple of hours. 

‘* Jan. 26, 1847.—Finished second canto of 
Part II. of ‘ Evangeline.’ I then tried a pas- 
sage of it in the common rhymed English 
pentametre, 

‘* Jan. 27, 1847.—Went to the library and 
got ‘ Watson’s Annals of Philadelphia,’ and 
the ‘ Historical Collections of Pennsylvania ;’ 
also ‘ Darby’s Geographical Description of 
Louisiana.” These books must help me 
through the last part of ‘ Evangeline,’ so far 
as facts and local coloring go. But for the 
form and the poetry, they must come from 
my own brain. 

‘* Feb, 1, 1847.—During the day worked 
briskly and pleasantly on ‘ Evangeline ’—canto 
third of Part II. It is nearly finished. 

‘* Feb. 23, 1847.—‘ Evangeline’ is nearly 
finished. I shall cemplete it this week, to- 
gether with my fortieth year. 

‘** Feb. 27, 1847.—‘ Evangeline’ is ended. 
I wrote the last lines this morning. 

** April 3, 1847.—The first canto of ‘ Evan- 
geline’ in proofs. Some of the lines need 
pounding, nails are to be driven and clinched. 
On the whole I am pretty well satisfied. 
Fields came out in the afternoon. I told him 
of the poem, and he wants to publish it. 

** April 4, 1847.—Sumner and Felton came 
to tea and we discussed ‘ Evangeline.’ I think 
Sumner is rather afraid of it still, and wants 
me to let it repose for a six month. 

‘* April g, 1847.—Proof sheets of ‘ Evan- 
geline ' all tattooed with Folsom’s (the proof- 
reader's) marks. How severe he is! but so 
much the better. 

‘*Oct. 2, 1847.—Why does not Ticknor 
publish ‘ Evangeline’ ? 

‘* Oct. 30, 1847.—‘ Evangeline’ published. 

‘**Nov. 8, 1847.—‘ Evangeline’ goes bravely 
on. I have received greater and warmer com- 


mendations than on any previous volume. 
‘** Nov. 13, 1847.—-The third thousand of 
* Evangeline.’ 
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‘Jan. 10, 1848.—Sixth edition of ‘ Evan- 
geline,’ one thousand copies.” 

Thus practically ends the history of the 
poem from start to finish. On these slender 
and artificial foundations ‘‘ Evangeline * “was 
constructed. That which strikes us most sin- 
gularly is the fact that the poet never saw the 
people nor the country in which they (the 
Acadians) lived. He got his history from 
‘Haliburton’ and other works. Darby, for 
instance, for Louisiana ; and his fine descrip- 
tions of the Mississippi River from a pano- 
rama. 


—<Ata time when the great labor problem 
occupies so large a portion of the public mind, 
it is the duty of every intelligent citizen to ac- 
quaint himself with such works bearing on the 
general question as are the products of well- 
trained minds, and whose opinions assist in 
arriving at a clear understanding of the main 
points arising in connection therewith. Such 
a work is that which the Rev. A. J. F. 
Behrends has given us in his ‘‘ Socialism and 
Chnistianity,’’ a collection of seven lectures 
delivered by him before the Hartford Theo- 
logical Seminary. Dr. Behrends’s arguments 
are in the main strong and logical, and it is 
very evident that he has devoted much care- 
ful research and study to his subject. The 
writer opines that nothing can render the 
modern questions of labor and socialism more 
capable of being answered than a proper appli- 
cation of the doctrines and principles of Chris- 
tianity. He appeals for an intelligence that 
shall sift and understand practical questions, 
and insist upon the application of fundamental 
moral laws to the management of all social 
and kindred questions. It is plain to the 
author that men cannot have all the benefits 
of their labor, but that there should be such a 
spirit that will inspire the men who can work 
to provide for those who cannot. Progressing 
further in his consideration of the subject, Dr. 
Behrends puts forth the timely question, How 
can there be equality in the possession of 
material goods so long as there is inequality in 
man? Considering the improvement for the 


laborer, the writer finds most encouragement 
in the increase of capital. The more capital, 
he argues, the less rate of interest it will com- 
mand ; hence the larger will be the share set 
aside as the reward of labor. It will be seen 
from even these few conclusions which we have 
extracted from the book, that Dr. Behrends 
has decided views upon the subject which he 
discusses, and it is high praise to say that he is 
not afraid to speak them in an earnest, fearless 
manner. To his chapters on ‘‘ Rights of 
Labor’ and ‘* Responsibilities of Wealth’’ we 
would call especial attention, and wish that 
both of these chapters, even if no others in the 
book, might be read by every intelligent wage- 
earner in the land. Dr. Behrends’s work is a 
welcome and valuable addition to the literature 
of the labor question, and its pronounced 
merit makes it deserved of the large audience 
which it will undoubtedly attract. Published 
in New York by Baker & Taylor. 


—Mr. William Winter, possessed of ‘‘a 
strong conviction that it is better to placea 
wreath of roses on the living brow of genius 
and beauty than to cast a sad garland on their 
tomb,’’ has collected much of his published 
criticisms on Miss Mary Anderson, and by 
adding some new facts has issued a dainty 
monograph on ‘‘ The Stage Life of Mary 
Anderson.’* The little book traces the life of 
the actress from her first appearance on the 
stage in November, 1875, to her present high 
position, and includes her successes abroad as 
well as those achieved in her own country. 
That Mr. Winter is an ardent admirer of the 
actress’ talents, it is not very difficult to ob- 
serve, and at times this admiration, it seems to 
us, gets the better of his critical judgment. 
Accepted, however, as the record of an Ameri- 
can girl of whom the American people can 
with good reason be proud, Mr. Winter's book 
is both interesting and satisfactory. A very 
good autotype portrait of Miss Anderson is 
given, and of the typography and press-work 
of the book only the highest commendation 
can be given. Published by Mr. George J. 
Coombes, of New York. 
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THE ABLEST AMERICAN NEWSPAPER. 

We append below the result of our readers’ 
vote upon the question of the ablest daily 
American newspaper received from June Ist to 
June 2oth : 
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Boston ‘‘ Advertiser’’..... ee re | 
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San Francisco ** Chronicle *’........... 17 
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Oe gages Ic cr a 
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PemeGetnbin ** Times *’ .cccccccccccsees § 
NON © Oe se ken sawacseancce™ @ 
New Vork ** World’? ...0....000% swaue. ~e 
ee Tage” vccsncivesccsscenss 3 
MPM cS ateveevoesinwcas a 
Aiienin ** Constitution’ .....<<sscsecc.5 1 
Charleston ‘‘ News and Courier’’....... 1 
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Considering the short time allowed, the re- 
ceipt of two hundred and six individual votes 
indicates an interest in the question which must 
be regarded as in every wise satisfactory. We 
earnestly solicit the hearty co-operation of our 
readers in this question during the current 
month, and we hope that the number of votes 
received prior to July 20th may reach, if not 
exceed, one thousand. Correspondents will 
please recollect to give full name of newspaper 
voted upon and city of publication, in order 
to avoid any confusion, and that proper credit 
may be given in each case. The decision ar- 
rived at in the present instance, although it 
may perhaps not serve to definitely settle a 
much-disputed point, will nevertheless be an 
indication of popular approval that will be both 
interesting and important to learn. We do 
not lay claim to our ability to definitely decide 


the point at issue by the method suggested dnd 
adopted, but we are firm in the belief that the 
total vote, when announced in September next, 
will prove a more important criterion of public 
approval than has ever been secured upon this 
subject, and that its significance cannot be 
overlooked. We are therefore desirous of 
securing the interest and co-operation of all 
our readers and friends. 


Nores. 


GeorcE L. E., of Evanston, IIl., will please in- 
dicate city of publication of the ‘‘ Times” upon 
which he votes. 


Nearly every prominent city in the United States 
has a ‘* Herald’’ newspaper. To which one does 
** FELIX F.,” of Louisville, Ky., refer ? 

Louis C. S., of Scranton, Pa., will please advise 
npon which one of the three newspapers enumerated 
by hitn he desires to vote. 


For the information of eight correspondents : 
This discussion is confined to the daily newspapers. 


The proposed roll of votes referred to by CHARLES 
S., of Chicago, will be accepted, if full names and 
addresses of voters are attached. 


. 


88.—Is there any authoritative information as to 
the origin of the dollar mark, $? 

Kingston, N. Y. e 

Writers are not agreed as to the derivation 
of this sign. Some say it comes from the let- 
ters U. S., which, after the adoption of the 
Federal Constitution, were prefixed to the 
Federal currency, and which afterward, if the 
hurry of writing, were run into one another, 
the U being made first and the S over it. 
Others say it is derived from the contraction of 
the Spanish word fesos, dollars ; others, from 
the Spanish /werfes—to distinguish silver from 
paper money. The more plausible explana- 
tion is that it is a modification of the figure §, 
and denotes a piece of eight reals, or, as the 
dollar was formerly called, a piece of eight. 
It was then designated by the fraction eight- 
eighths. 


89.—Who was the author of the child’s prayer, 
** Now I lay me down to sleep,” 
and did not the original lines differ somewhat from 
those now generally used ? 
New York. 


Rev. John Rogers, who was vicar of St. 
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NOTES AND‘ QUERIES. 
Sepulchre’s, Smithfield, England, wrote the 


prayer referred to. He suffered martyrdom ; 
was burnt at the stake at Smithfield February 
4th, 1555, for his religious opinions, during 
Queen Mary’s reign. His wife, with nine 
small children, and one an infant, followed 
him to the stake. The first line only of the 
prayer as originally written varied with the pres- 
ent acceptance of it, as follows : 
“* Now I lay me down to take my sleep, 

I pray the Lord my soul to keep ; 

If I should die before I wake, 

I pray the Lord my soul to take.’’ 


g0o.—The date of ‘the killing of the Prince Im- 
perial in the Zulu War, and the precise spot in that 
country of the memorial erected to his memory, 
would oblige A CALIFORNIA READER. 

San Kafael. 

The first memorial erected to the memory of 
Napoléon Eugéne Louis Jean Joseph, Prince 
Imperial, who was killed in Zululand on the 
Ist day of June, 1879, was a simple slab of 
stone laid-on the spot where he fell and where 
his body was found the next morning. It is 
about six miles from Fort Newdigate, in the 
valley of Ityotyosi. The stones forming this 
monument, which in form resembles one of the 
ordinary flat gravestones in an English church- 
yard, were shaped by the men in the garrison 
at Fort Newdigate, and were carried to the spot 
in an ox-wagon. The headstone and those 
forming the cross and the letter N are white, 
the others of a dark color. 

This was succeeded by a memorial cross, sent 
out by Queen Victoria as one of the tokens of 
her sympathy with the bereaved mother. It 
marks the exact spot where the Prince fell when 
surprised and attacked by the party of Zulus 
which had been lying in ambush. The cross, 
which is of plain marble, bearing a simple in- 
scription, is surrounded by a dwarf wall of 
rough stones, which also encloses the graves of 
the two troopers who were killed at the same 
time as the Prince. Shrubs and violets (the 
Napoleonic emblems) are planted about this 
place, which thus becomes a kind of miniature 
cemetery. The body of the Prince Imperial 
now rests with that of his illustrious father in 
the mortuary chapel attached to St. Mary’s 
Roman Catholic Church at Chiselhurst, Eng- 
land. 


g1.—A friend claims that Philadelphia, by the 
largest number of churches within its limits, is 
rightfully entitled to be classed as the “City of 


Churches.” Does not this title belong to Brook- 
lyn? F. J. LAMAR. 
Philadelphia. 


Aceording to statistics compiled about a 
year and a half ago, Cincinnati, Ohio, can 


I9I 


rightfully claim the title of ‘‘ City of Churches.’’ 
Philadelphia has the largest number of churches 
of any city in the United States, but not in 
proportion to her population. The following 
table shows the rank of the first seven cities in 
this particular : 


Number of 

Population. Churches, 
eo Pperrrrcre 255,708 204. 
Philadelphia......... 846,980 593 
MN cciisithieiwae 387,626 218 
Cy nce sow ncinaict 503, 304 255 
Brooklyn............ 566,689 285 
San Francisco....... 233,956 95 
New York ...<cccess 3,206,577 489 


ORIGIN OF WEEK-DAY NAMES. 


Epritor ‘‘Nores AND QUERIES :”’ 

In connection with Mrs. Beecher’s observa- 
tions on ‘‘ Flowers in the Classics,’’ printed 
in last issue, the following may not be uninter- 
esting : 


In the museum at Berlin, in the hall devoted 
to Northern antiquities, they have the repre- 
sentations of the idols from which the names 
of the days of the week are derived. 

From the idol of the Sun comes ‘‘ Sunday.’’ 
This idol is represented with his face like the 
sun, holding a burning wheel, with both hands 
on his breast, signifying his course around the 
world. 

The idol of the Moon, from which comes 
‘* Monday,”’ is habited in a short coat like a 
man, but holding the moon in its hands. 

Tuisco, from whence comes ‘* Tuesday,’’ is 
one of the most ancient and popular gods of 
the Germans, and is represented in his gar- 
ments of skin, according to their peculiar man- 
ner of clothing ; the third day of the week was 
dedicated to his worship. 

Woden, from which comes *‘ Wednesday,’’ 
was a valiant prince among the Saxons ; his 
image was prayed to for victory. 

Thor, from which comes ‘‘ Thursday,’’ is 
seated in bed, with twelve stars over his head, 
holding a spectre in his hand. 

Friga, from which we have ‘‘ Friday,’’ is 
represented with a drawn sword in his right 
hand and a bow in his left. 

Sater, from which is ‘‘ Saturday,’’ has the 
appearance of perfect wretchedness. He is 
thin-visaged, long-haired, with a long beard. 
In his right hand he carries a pail of water 
wherein are fruits and flowers. 

Boston. Epitu Hovpen. 








‘ OLD FAVORITES. 
Old poetry, but choicely good.—Izaak Walton. 


THE INFANT’S DREAM. 


The following verses were read by Hon. Edward Everett, New England's statesman-orator, 


before the Young Men's Literary Association in Boston, many years ago. 
Mr. Everett came in possession of the manuscript, without the author’s signature. 
nounced it a perfect gem, and the poem remained a favorite with him until his death. 


During his travels 
He pro- 
He 


often regretted exceedingly that the writer of so chaste, elegant, and touching a poem should 
have omitted his or her name, which, although he frequently used his best endeavors, he 


could never ascertain. 


O! cradle me on your knee, mamma, 
And sing me the holy strain 
That soothed me last, as you fondly pressed 
My glowing cheek to your soft warm breast, 
For I saw a sight as you sung me to rest 
That I fain would see again. 


And smile as you then did smile, mamma, 
And weep as you then did weep, 

Then fix on me your glistening eye 

And gaze, and gaze till the tear be dry, 

Then rock me gently, and sing and sigh 
Till you lull me fast asleep. 


For I dreamed a heavenly dream, mamma, 
While slumbering on your knee, 

And I lived in a land where forms divine 

In kingdoms of glory eternally shine, 

And the world I'd give, if the world were mine, 
Again that land to see. 


I fancied we roamed through a wood, mamma, 
And rested us under a bough ; 

Then by us a butterfly fluttered in pride, 

And I chased it away through the forest wide, 

And the night came on and I lost my guide, 
And I knew not what to do. 


My heart grew sick with fear, mamma, 
And I loudly wept for thee ; 
But a white-robed maiden appeared in the air, 
And she flung back the curls of her golden hair, 
And she kissed me so softly, ere I was aware, 
Saying: ‘‘ Come, pretty baby, with me.” 


My tears and fears she beguiled, mamma, 
And she led me far away ; 
We entered the door of a dark, dark tomb, 
We passed through a long, long vault of gloom ; 
Then opened our eyes on a land of bloom 
And a sky of endless day. 


And heavenly forms were there, mamma, 

And lovely cherubs bright ; 
They smiled when they saw me, but I was amazed, 
And, wondering, around me I[ gazed and gazed ; 
And songs I heard, and sunny beams blazed 

All glorious in the land of light. 


But soon came a shining throng, mamma, 
Of white-winged babies to me ; 
Their eyes looked love, and their sweet lips smiled, 
And they marvelled to meet with an earth-born 
child, 
And they gloried that I from earth was exiled, 
Saying: ‘‘ Here, love, thou blest shall be.’’ 


Then I mixed with the heavenly throng, mamma, 
With cherub and seraphim fair, 
And saw, as I roamed through the regions of peace, 
The spirits which come from this world of distress ; 
And theirs was the joy no tongue can express, 
For they know not sorrow there. 


Do you mind when sister Jane, mamma, 
Lay dead a short time ago? 

How you gazed on the sad and lovely wreck 

With a full flood of woe you could not check, 

And your heart was sore, you wished it would break ; 
But you loved, and you aye sobbed on ! 


But ah! had you been with me, mamma, 
In the reglms of unknown care, 
To see what I saw, you’d ne’er have cried, 
Tho’ you buried pretty Jane in the grave when she 
died ; 
For shining with the blest, and adorned like a bride, 
Sweet sister Jane was there. 


Do you mind that poor old man, mamma, 
Who came so late to our door ? 
And the night was dark and the tempest loud, 
And his heart was weak, but his soul was proud, 
And his ragged old mantle served for his shroud, 
Ere the midnight watch was o’er. 


And think what a night of woe, mamma, 
Madge heavy each long-drawn sigh, 
As the good man sat in papa’s old chair, 
While the rain dropped down from his thin gray hair, 
And fast the big tears of speechless care 
Ran down from his glazing eye. 


And think what a*heavenward look, mamma, 
Flashed through each trembling eye 

As he told how he went to the baron’s stronghold, 

Saying: ‘‘O! let me in, for the night is cold ;”’ 

But the rich man cried : ‘‘ Go sleep in the wold, 
For we shield no beggars here.”’ 


Well, he was in glory, too, mamma, 
As happy as the blest can be ; 
He needed no alms in the mansions of light, 
For he sat with the patriarchs, clothed in white, 
And there was not a seraph had a crown more bright 
Or a costlier robe than he. 


Now sing, for I fain would sleep, mamma, 
And dream as I dreamed before ; 
For sound was my slumber and sweet was my rest, 
While my spirit in the regions of light was a guest, 
And the heart that has throbbed in the climes of the 
blest 
Can love this world no more ! 
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Brooklyn Magazine Bulletin 


FOR JULY, 1886. 








MR. BEECHER’S AND DR. TALMAGE’S SUMMER 
SERMONS. 


The Management of THe BrookLtyn MaGazine takes pleasure in announcing 
to its readers that it has perfected arrangements whereby all of 


MR. BEECHER’S SERMONS IN ENGLAND, 


delivered by him during his present visit to Great Britain, will be specially reported 
verbatim and printed in these pages in the issues succeeding the month in which they 
are preached, and will be published during the months of August, September and 
October, in lieu of the “Plymouth Pulpit” department. It is believed that this 
publication will be preferred by readers of Mr. BEECcHER’s sermons to that of the 
printing of the Plymouth pastor’s famous addresses and orations of the past, as 
was the original intention. 
Arrangements have also been made whereby 


DR. TALMAGE’S OUT-OF-TOWN SERMONS, 


which will be delivered by him in various parts of the country during the summer, 
will likewise be reported and published in lieu of the “Tabernacle Pulpit.’’ Dr. 
TALMAGE will preach before a number of conventions, open-air religious gatherings, 
and the Chautauqua summer meeting during his present vacation, and these sermons 
and addresses will be reported verdatim for THE BROOKLYN MAGAZINE, and receive 
the Tabernacle pastor’s personal revision, the same as the sermons delivered in his 
own pulpit. 








»— 





LETTERS FROM ENGLAND BY MRS. BEECHER. 


Further arrangements have also been made which will insure for the readers 
of THe BrRooKLyN MAGAZINE 


A SERIES OF LETTERS FROM ENGLAND 


from the pen of 





MRS. HENRY WARD BEECHER 


during her European sojourn with Mr. Beecuer. These letters will contain 
impressions of persons and places which may present themselves to Mrs. BEECHER 
in her travels through Great Britain and the other countries which she will visit. 
This series of letters will be published in the place of Mrs, BEECHER’s successful 
‘*Monthly Talks.’’ 


_ 





A PERSONAL SOUVENIR OF MR. BEECHER AND 
DR. TALMACE. 


In response to numerous requests, we have induced both Mr. Beecuer and Dr. 
TALMAGE to sit for a special photograph for the exclusive use of THE BRookLyn 
Macoazine. The result, in each case, has been of the most satisfactory character, 














the photographs thus secured being pronounced by the families of the preachers, 
as well as by themselves, to be THE BEST AND MOST FAITHFUL 
EVER SECURED. 

And in order that the friends and admirers of the two clergymen might possess 
for themselves a souvenir more directly personal than a mere photograph, and one 
additionally valuable, Mr. BEECHER and Dr. TaLmaceE have personally attached to 
a limited number of these photographs their 


AUTOGRAPH AND DATE OF WRITING. 


These autographs, it should be clearly understood, ARE NOT FAC-SIMILES, but are 
written by the original himself in every case. 

{=3" Eacu ONE OF THESE PHOTOGRAPHS BEARS THE PERSONALLY-WRITTEN AUTO- 
GRAPH AND DaTE. 

We will send copies of these Photographs of either Mr. BEECHER or Dr. TALMAGE 
to any address, postpaid and carefully wrapped, upon receipt of ONE DOLLAR 
each. WE HAVE ONLY A SMALL NUMBER OF THESE SPECIALLY-SIGNED PHOTOGRAPHS. 


~~ 


A_PORTRAIT OF MRS. BEECHER. 


We have also secured the first faithful photograph ever taken of Mrs. HENRY WARD 
BEECHER, and which has been pronounced by all of the lady’s personal friends and 
Mr. Beecher as the only reliable photograph, and which she is herself willing to have 
circulated. We have likewise induced Mrs. BEECHER to attach to a limited number 


of these pictures 
HER AUTOGRAPH AND DATE, 


personally written by her on each photograph. We will supply copies of these 
photographs also at ONE DOLLAR each, sent postpaid and carefully packed 
to any address. 
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DR. TALMAGE’S LABOR SERMONS. 


AUTHORIZED EDITION. 








The wide attention attracted by the series of sermons delivered by Dr. TALMAGE 
on “The Labor Problem,’ and the great demand for the discourses in a permanent 
and separate form, have led us to reprint the sermons complete in a neat pamphlet 
form suitable for preservation. 


DR. TALMAGE’S AUTHORIZATION. 


I authorize this publication of my series of sermons on “The Labor Question” as reprinted 
rom the reports published in the “ Tabernacle Pulpit” department of Tut BROOKLYN 
MaGAZINE, which were correctly reported in every respect and received my personal revision. 

BROOKLYN, June 15, 1886. I. DE WITT TALMAGE. 

TITLES OF SUBJECTS: 
SHALL WE HAVE ANARCHY AND REVOLUTION IN ‘AMERICA? 
DUTIES OF EMPLOYERS TO EMPLOYEES. 
HARDSHIPS OF THE WORKING CLASSES. 
MONOPOLY AND COMMUNISM. 
LABOR’S GREATEST ENEMY. 


Sent, postpaid, to any address, upon receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. 








*,* Send all remittances, by Express money order, Post-office order or check, te 


THE BROOKLYN MAGAZINE COMPANY, 
7 Murray STREET, NEw York. 
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PLYMOUTH PULPIT 


A MONTHLY REPORT OF THE SERMONS DELIVERED BY REV. HENRY 
WARD BEECHER FROM THE PULPIT OF PLYMOUTH CHURCH, 
. BROOKLYN. 


The monthly publication of my sermons in THE BrooKLyN MaGazine contains the only 
authorized reports published which presents the sermons as delivered by me from the pulpit of 


Plymouth Church. 


Each sermon is taken by Mr. T. J. Ellinwood, who for more than twenty- 


Jive years has reported my sermons, and receives the careful revision of my son. 


Brooklyn, April 1, 1886. 


GROWTH THE TEST 
DELIVERED IN PLymMouTH CHURCH, 


Text: ‘* But grow in grace, and in the 
knowledge of our Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ.’’—11 PETER iii. 18. 

‘* But speaking the truth in love, may grow 
up into him in all things, which is the head, 
even Christ.’’—EPuEsIANs iv. 15. 


The want of growth is the want, generally 
speaking, of organization. Rocks do not 
grow ; soil does not grow. Growth belongs 
to the higher stages of development, and as 
things grow, not by accretion, but by definite 
formation, by their growth we judge of their 
vitality. When anything ceases to grow its 
end is near, Everything that is inspired by 
the supreme motive of the whole universe un- 
folds, and still unfolds, enlarging itself, and 
reaching higher with wider scope. When 
things cease growing it is as when the pendu- 
lum begins to stop, beating fainter and fainter, 
and the clock runs down. Any man that has 
ceased to grow is waiting for his undertaker ; 
and the longer he has to wait the greater is the 
pity for everybody about him ; for the fruitful- 
ness of benefiting life goes with this onward 
movement, this enlargement, which we call 
growth. 

Paul uses this figure in every shape. Some- 
times the growth is architectural—the growth 
of the building. Sometimes it is growth phy- 


HENRY WARD BEECHER. 


OF CHRISTIAN LIFE. 
Sunpay Mornine, May 30, 1886. 


siologic, Christ being the head, and we grow- 
ing up into Him in all things. Sometimes it 
is generic growth, as in the case of the vine 
which brings forth more and more fruit under 
pruning care and culture. The idea of a de- 
veloping life runs through the whole New 
Testament, and has every variety of exemplifi- 
cation, not alone in the mind of Paul, but in 
his mind especially. It is upon the reproduc- 
tion in our nature and character of the dis- 
positions of Christ that Paul centres more than 
on anything else. 

There are, of course, in so compound a 
creature as man, several concentric circles of 
growth. There is bodily growth; but that 
usually takes care of itself, and needs no exer- 
citation, The limits of stature lie within the 
man, unexplorable. He comes to them in 
the regular course of years, and cannot easily 
fail to reach them except by some accident. 
lf the body be too short, which of you by 
taking thought can add one cubit to his 
stature? If he be tuo large or too long, which 
of you by taking thought can diminish him- 
self? There you are, the lines are fixed, and 
you come to them or shrink from them with- 
out volition or purpose, by the ordinance of 
nature. 

Then there is physical culture—a growth 
not in dimensions alone, but in other ways. 
One may develop strength ; it may be in- 
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creased by his purpose. One may develop 
activity ; one may develop skill of hand, or 
alertness and quickness of foot. The athlete 
is a man who has learned, not so much to in- 
crease his outlying length and breadth as to 
grow in the quality of the attributes that con- 
stitute his body. This is the lowest form of 
growth, and yet the lowest growth even of the 
body is a worthy one, and justifies our atten- 
tion and endeavor. A healthy and well-devel- 
oped body is a chariot fit to carry a hero's 
soul. A dwarfed body, if one has a heroic 
soul, may carry that, as a very small case may 
carry a diamond ; but generally it is not so. 
The exceptions are rare in which a dwarf in 
body is a giant anywhere else. Nevertheless, 
a sound, active, healthy, well-developed body 
may be said to underlie the whole success of 
life. It may be said that without good health 
and abundance of it all other things are com- 
paratively empty of enjoyment. A blind man 
may own ten thousand pictures, the rarest in 
the world ; and whatare theyto him? A sick 
man may have every appliance which health 
desires, and what are they to him? A man 
with the gout defies joy, and to him the world 
is full of disgust, and emptied of everything 
else. Yet there are a great many men who 
seem to have no idea of that. They squander 
their health, they fling it right and left, as if it 
were not destroyable ; and at last, in mid-life, 
when they are drained and enervated, when 
they are past restoration, when it is too late,’ 
they begin to mourn. To grow up in good 
sound health, without violation of the great 
canons of morality, and with the law of moder- 
ation fixed upon every appetite and passion, is 
itself no insignificant ideal for a young man or 
woman. 

But, then, we are familiar, in this land, 
where education is almost an atmosphere and 
a byword, with growth in intelligence and 
knowledge. These two things are very differ- 
ent. Intelligence implies a certain condition 
of the knowing faculties. Knowledge is the 
fruit of intelligence. There is just as much 
difference between them as there is between 
skill and the product of skill, or between hus- 
bandry and the harvests that husbandry can 
produce. A man may have intelligence and 
scarcely any knowledge. A man may havea 
good deal of knowledge and hardly any intelli- 
gence. We see multitudes coming out of our 
colleges every year with a good deal of knowl- 
edge and very little common-sense. We see 
men that have plunged right and left into his- 
tory in all directions, but that are not intelli- 
gent, after all. They are cumbered by their 
knowledge ; they do not know what to do 
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with it ; and they are no more rich in knowl- 
edge than the ass that carries gold from the 
mine to the mint is rich in gold. But where 
one has both intelligence and knowledge, and 
is growing in them both, that is a transcend- 
ently noble thing. 

It is said, in the eagerness of some men for 
religion, that intelligence, or education, with- 
out religion is prejudicial. It has even been 
said that intelligence without religion is edu- 
cated vice. Truth is sacrificed here to a 
phrase. It is the direct tendency of intelli- 
gence and knowledge to produce morality. I 
aver without fear of contradiction that if you 
take the statistics of vice and of penal crime, 
you shall] find that by far the largest number 
of those that have stumbled on the threshold 
of the law, and are ruined for life, have been 
men without knowledge, and without any 
reasonable degree of education. They have 
been poor, ignorant creatures that have fol- 
lowed their passions. 1 declare that education, 
or the development of the knowing parts of a 
man, gives him so large a view of the field of 
life that he is more likely to see that morality 
is safety than if he were ignorant ; and that 
the general fact stands proved that intelligence 
and knowledge tend, on the whole, by im- 
mense measure, toward goodness, respecta- 
bility, virtue, and morality. So if we grow in 
aptitude for intelligence and knowledge we 
shall make a long stride away from animalism, 
and from the dangers that beset the passions 
and appetites of human life. 

There is, therefore, in our great land, a 
good deal of reason why, everywhere, up and 
down through society, we should exhort all 
classes of men to abate their passions and learn 
pleasure out of the developments of intellect 
and knowledge. There is no reason in this 
land why men should be ignorant, except orig- 
inal limitation of capacity. We area reading 
people, and if we were a thinking people in 
the same ratio in which we read, we should be 
a very wise people. The food for knowledge 
was never before so abundant as now. It is 
true that when you look at the circulation of 
pamphlets, books, and newspapers, you will 
find a vast amount of trash ; but notwithstand- 
ing this, there. is a good deal of knowledge. 
With all the worthlessness of much that is pub- 
lished, the general system of spreading before 
men reading matter adapted to their capacities 
in every rank and position of life is a wise 
one. 

Physiologists say that an ox needs a good 
deal of straw to distend his stomach, and that 
if he were fed on concentrated food he would 
waste away. I do not know but the reason 
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why so much straw is put into literature is that 
men, ox-like, may enjoy their fodder ! 

The desire for knowledge, the want of in- 
telligence, the pointings and yearnings of men 
in all directions, are receiving attention to-day 
among us, experimentally. They all, in one 
way and another, are indicating either the 
presence or the want of intelligence. All the 
world over the under classes are fermenting ; 
they are disturbed. In all the old nations you 
can hear the sound of swarming, if you will 
put your ear to the hive. Men are feeling 
that ignorance is poison. They desire to 
escape from it ; but they do not yet know.the 
best ways of doing it; and they are striving, 
and making many mistakes. It is better fora 
man to make mistakes striving than to make 
no mistakes supine, dead. Life is able to 
qualify mistakes. 

Look at those classes that are bringing an- 
archy to us. Who are they? People mis- 
read, misinformed. They are men that have 
no reading, no information, and scarcely the 
capacity for it. They are men that know how 
to hiss, to bark, to roar; they are animals ; 
they grow stronger and stronger from the top 
to the bottom of the head, and there lies their 
principal genius—where the tiger's lies ; where 
the swine’s lies. With scarcely an exception, 
among those that are well-read and intelligent, 
the great mass of the people, there is little dis- 
turbance. There may be disquiet ; but they 
are finding their way ; slowly, sometimes with 
complaint, and with many aspirations ; but we 
are safe. 

Around about the old walls of the ancient 
cities, before artillery had changed fortifica- 
tions, every little way there were towers, and 
again towers and towers, out of which the 
archer might send his arrow or his spear. Our 
schools are watch-towers, not only, but towers 
of defence; and so long as the free public 
school of America is well established in every 
neighborhood we are tough enough and elastic 
enough to bear the strain of all the experi- 
ments that old Europe can bring to our shores, 
I am not disturbed, except for the present. 
There are inconveniences, and there is neces- 
sarv suffering ; but everything that comes to 
birth in this world comes crying. Entrance 
into life is through the gate of pain ; and every 
up-step in life is, as it were, a birth again, with 
more or less of suffering and trouble ; but the 
manhood is not far off so long as intelligence 
exists. 

Now while bodily growth, intellectual 
growth, and growth in knowledge are to be 
esteemed, and are not to be thrown into the 
shade by any misconception of the value of 
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grace and religion, I affirm that the highest 
growth, because it is the one that carries all 
these others with it more or less, or blesses 
them, is growth in grace, or the growing up 
into Jesus Christ, who is our Head—growth 
not basilar, but growth by the spirit, by the 
disposition, and that, too, not according to the 
lower canons of custom and morality, but ac- 
cording to the example that is shown us in the 
Lord Jesus Christ. The wisdom that is from 
above is the wisdom that we need. This 
growth is in those elements which in some de- 
gtee shall reproduce in us the mind and will 
and disposition of Jesus Christ. Self-sacrifice 
—that is one element of it. Meekness and 
humility are other elements of it. Good- 
nature, which is called 4:mdness in the text of 
Scripture, is another element of it. Easiness 
to be entreated is one of the elements of 
growth. Forgiveness, loving one’s enemies, 
doing good to those that fain would injure 
you, are all of them elements of growth. 
Growth in love is the mother of all these other 
qualities. That which makes the beauty of 
Christ, as portrayed in the Bible, is love, the 
centre of all this brood of graces that springs 
out of Him, and makes Him the Name above 
every name. Here is chiefly where growth is 
commanded. 

In regard to all these elements, the higher 
Christian experiences, they are good for joy ; 
and that is commanded. Men strive and pray 
for high religious emotions because they are so 
pleasing. That is not forbidden ; but while a 
man likes to sit at his table and take his meat, 
his bread, and whatsoever other things go with 
them, while a healthy hunger makes it relish- 
ful, eating and drinking are not merely because 
they gratify the taste. A man eats for his 
arms’ sake, for thews, for strength, for bone, 
for muscle, for activity—he eats to make a 
man ot his body ; and so it is in regard to re- 
ligious food. We want joy, we want rapture, 
we want peace passing understanding, we want 
a great many experiences ; but all these quali- 
ties are merely for the strengthening of the 
man that is in us—for the strengthening of 
conscience, of faith, of hope. It is for love’s 
sake, it is for the sake of grace, that all these 
vivid experiences are, or should be, solicited. 
It is to make more perfect spiritual men in 
Christ Jesus. 

In regard to that manhood which springs 
from the activity of our highest spiritual and 
moral functions, in regard to this eminent 
spiritual-mindedness, I must say that it does 
not belong to the cave nor to the cloister. In 
the whirl and dislocation of society in ancient 
days it very likely was a good thing for men 
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to resort to exclusion for the sake of cultivating 
knowledge, and for the sake of developing cer- 
tain elements and influences ; but no cloister 
is big enough for the human race. And it is 
mankind, and not single men, that God legis- 
lates for. I affirm that the wisdom which 
comes from the cleanest, purest development 
of these higher spiritual affections is just as 
much superior to the wisdom of the world as 
it is more comely and beautiful in the aspects 
it develops. ‘‘ Godliness is profitable unto all 
things.’’ 

There are many of you that would stand up 
and say: ‘‘ Not so; when you are among 
Romans you must do as the Romans do; 
when you are in commerce you have got to do 
as commercial men do.’’ I admit that there 
are certain laws in every science ; but there 
are none that confront or destroy the funda- 
mental laws of morality. There are customs 
and methods in all vocations and callings ; yet 
I hold that in the administration either of 
medicine, of law, of merchandise, or of enter- 
prise in the production of material anywhere 
in this world, the man who carries to these 
spheres the highest form of spiritual knowledge 
and intelligence will find that his judgment is 
sounder and his will and skill finer than if he 
went with the wisdom of his lower nature. 
Men go into life and say: ‘‘If each man 
would take care of himself everybody would 
be taken care of.’’ They say: ‘* To care for 
number one is your business ; and if others 
do not know how to take care of themselves, 
you are not to stop and take care of them.” 
In other words, gross exclusiveness, absolute 
selfishness, is a law of a good deal of the 
market. Men say: ‘‘ Property condones all 
sins ; a man may do pretty much as he has a 
mind to if he owns a million dollars.’’ I say 
it isa flat lie. It is said that if a man would 
make money he must exclusively attend to it, 
in the stress and rivalries of life. I say: 
‘* No; the wisdom from above is better in the 
conduct of earthly enterprise than any other 
wisdom ; and it is possible for a man to bea 
Christian in the highest sense of that term and 
yet be a wise administrator, a wise commercial 
man, a wise lawyer, a wise professional man, 
a wise day-laborer. The serene wisdom of 
love, and the guidance of God’s presence with 
a man, will prosper him more, in the long 
run, in every relation of life, than the turbu- 
lent wisdom that springs from vanity, from 
pride, from avarice, from passion. Men 
adopt a lower form of power when they under- 
take to carry out the ends of life by the selfish- 
ness that prevails in human society. 

It requires more skill, in the beginning, to 
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wield this higher power—to learn the trade, that 
is, of piety in its application to life. It also re- 
quires more time for reaping the fruit. Some 
harvests are sown in autumn, and the sun leaves 
them ; but they come to ripeness next sum- 
mer. Some things can be sown in spring and 
reaped before midsummer. In regard to 
moral and spiritual elements, it takes more 
time to develop them and procure their final 
results in secular wisdom, than it does to take 
the lower and superficial forms and achieve 
success ; but when once they are established 
they do not go back. When once men are 
thus grown they are not in any danger what- 
ever of retrograding ; and I would say to every 
young man, that while it is of very great incon- 
venience to be without capital in this world, 
the capital which in the long run will do you 
the most good is the reputation, well estab- 
lished as character in you, of integrity, of ab- 
solute truth, of. unselfishness, of loyalty, of 
fidelity. These things are assumed, and 
therefore people will not willingly believe that 
you are superior to the great bulk of men ; 
but if it be found out that a man is one whom 
you can lean your whole weight on, the wedge 
of gold from Ophir is not more desired than 
he. A man that can be absolutely trusted for 
that which is in him, not because he is afraid 
of chains, not because he is afraid of prison, 
but because he has a wall of honesty and honor 
in himself, is valuable beyond computation. 
A man that fears and loves God, and therefore 
stands intact under the temptations of life, 
men will give large premiums to get. It is 
ripening growth that is demanded. In other 
words, it is not enough for our religion that 
we have revivals of it; it is not enough that 
we have flashes of any or all of these spiritual 
feelings and experiences. What is wanted is, 
that they shall become steadily a part of us, 
and abide in us, so that they constitute our 
character. 

Then growth in grace amounts indeed toa 
sure victory. It is a good thing for a man, 
under a touching sermon, to experience pity ; 
it is a better thing for a man never to be with- 
out it. It is a good thing, under song and 
speech, for men to be lifted up into the higher 
regions of aspiration ; it is a better thing fora 
man to be there habitually, morning and 
night. It is a good thing for a man to have 
his heart touched with sympathy for his fellow- 
men ; it isa better thing for a man’s heart to 
abound in that quality. It is a good thing 


for a man to,have, if he be thirsty, water that 
requires a great deal of labor to pump from 
the deep well ; it is better that a man should 
have a spring that is so full that it gushes forth 
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night and day out of the side of the hill. The 
piety that comes and goes is better than noth- 
ing—scarcely more than that ; but the higher 
spiritual qualities of a man’s nature that abide 
with him, and grow stronger, and throw their 
roots deeper, and take hold on life with more 
multiplied hands, are the qualities that con- 
stitute the true man. 

So then, whatever the closet and the sanc- 
tuary may reveal, it is the duty of every man 
to grow up into the Lord Jesus Christ in his 
daily outward labor, and never to leave his re- 
ligion, as a garment, at home. He is to bear 
it out with him.” It should be inseparable 
from him. 

I hear men say that “‘ politics are politics 
and religion is religion ;’’ that ‘‘ friendship is 
one thing and business is another.’’ I have 
taken notice that men who do not believe in 
mixing politics and religion invariably leave 
the religion out. I hold that a man should 
be a sound and perfect man, and that politics 
without honor, without true Christian eleva- 
tion, is damnable. It isa muck of selfishness. 
It is full of snares, full of malignities, full of 
slanders, full of all hatefulness. One would 
think that a man would go down to the pool 
and the puddle and smear himself all over, and 
get up looking ghastly, and say: ‘‘ I’m going 
into politics ;’’ and few men are there that go 
in as men, truth-loving, honor-loving, clean 
of hand, clean of pocket, clean all over. Is 
it not sfrange that that which should be the 
highest honor and the highest aspiration—the 
service of the commonwealth, which ought to 
inspire heroism in every young soul, and breed 
in him noble deeds and noble thoughts—has 
become so perverted that men are dissuaded 
trom serving the public because the tempta- 
tions to fall are so great ; because nobody will 
believe that you are an honest man? It has 
been defined that patriotism is hypocrisy. Is 
not this a burning shame? Is it not a shame 
to the Christian Church? ‘‘ Ye are the light 
of the wor'd.’’ You ought to throw such 
light upon the ways of men in every relation 
as that they shall see God in everything, and 
feel that they are serving Him in everything 
that they do. ‘‘ Whether ye eat or drink, or 
whatsoever ye do, do all to the glory of God.’’ 

When such things shall have been thor- 
oughly developed, the stability and habitual- 
ness of the highest Christian experiences will 
work spontaneity.. The mind’s action in this 
channel will become automatic. When we are 
unfamiliar with any course, we go into it by 
the force of will ; but so soon as we have sub- 
dued it by a continuous willing, it begins to 
take care of itself, When a man begins to 
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walk convalescent from weakness and sickness, 
he has to look where he treads ; but when he 
has become well and sound, he hardly ever 
looks where he steps ; his feet look after them- 
selves, When men are going into strange re- 
lationships, when a man is learning the violin, 
or is learning to print, every single movement 
is a voluntary movement ; but by and by the 
compositor no more thinks of what are the 
letters he is to put in, than one thinks of the 
letters that spell a word when he is in conver- 
sation, The mind at last acts, as it were, of 
its own spontaneity. As it is, to a very large 
extent, when we are humble we have to fight 
for it; when we are meek. we have to say: 
‘* Get thee behind me, Satan ; I’ll be meek if 
it costs me my life.’’ That is better than 
nothing ; but it is not the type of a true Chris- 
tian who has grown up into Jesus. How was 
it with Him? There was no struggle. It 
was the inevitable outplay of His thought and 
habit of mind. And we are to grow up into 
Jesus Christ until we are so settled and prac- 
tised and stable in the highest experiences, that 
whenever we are called to action the mind 
takes care of itself, and acts of itself. 

Then, too, there will be harmony. It will 
not be simply a few feelings that will run in 
this line, but the whole soul. Like an or- 
chestra well trained, it will be harmonious, and 
will increase in force from year to year. For 
while prophecy and teaching and knowledge 
do not abide, while we are in the childhood of 
the human race, and know everything only in 
fragments and parts, there are some things 
that abide, that death itself does not change. 
We are told that they are faith, hope, and love. 
These go on ineradicable and unchangeable. 
By and by, then, we may hope that there will 
be such a thing established in Christian life as 
aristocracy. This word originally meant “he 
best men ; and in that large, philosophic sense 
there ought to be an aristocracy ; as, indeed, 
there is. Men are drawn together because 
they are of like faiths. The men who are 
artists and like art naturally consort together. 
The men that are inventors naturally come 
together. Common thought and feeling asso- 
ciate men. And in the Christian Church there 
ought to be an aristocracy of goodness. It 
will be as various as the flowers of the field, as 
various as the fruits of the orchard, as various 
as the different branches of knowledge; but 
there ought to be an aristocracy of goodness 
in all its various kinds. There is now, abroad, 
an aristocracy of rank and situation, royal and 
noble, as they are called. There is at home 
among us an aristocracy of riches and luxury, 
and an aristocracy of culture and refinement, 
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more select and higher. There ought to be 
an aristocracy of goodness. Such men walk 
with God. 

If vou liken human life and development to 
a dwelling, the lower story is on the ground, 
and made of clay. How roomy, and how full 
of men that live next to the dirt! Above that, 
however, is a story of iron. There are men of 
energy, and of a ruling purpose irresistible, 
seeking and gaining their ends at all hazards ; 
and this story is populous, too. The next 
story is dressed in velvet and carved wood, and 
here are they that dwell in their affections, and 
are brought together by the sympathy of a 
common gentleness and kindness—but on the 
lower levels of life. Above that is a room of 
crystal and of diamonds, and there are but few 
that dwell in it. From its transparent walls 
one may behold the heaven and the earth. 
Out of it men may see the night as well as the 
day—men who live a life so high, so pure, and 
so serene that they may be said to dwell at the 
very threshold of the gate of heaven itself. 
Thus far, that room is largely to let. 

And now let every man bring home this 
question to himself—the question of growth, 
physical, intellectual, moral, and spiritual. 
** Grow! grow! grow!" echoes and re-echoes 
all the way through the New Testament. 
Have you grown? Are you a more generous 
man, a more disinterested man, than you were 
when you first started in life? Are you a man 
that really has taken the highest conception of 
heroism into account? Do you say, can vou 
say before God : ‘‘ I think I am a world better 
in all those higher elements than I was at the 
beginning’? Some of you, I think, can say 
it, and some of you, I think, are aspiring to 
be able to say it; but are there not many of 
you that, if you could take the book of 
memory and trace on the whole what has been 
the effect of life upon your generous feelings, 
upon your pride, and upon your love of praise 
and luxury, would be obliged to acknowledge 
that you are not nobler men than you were in 
the beginning? Are you a man that is con- 
scious, day by day, of daring to look up to 
God in your daily prayer, and to say : ‘‘ Thou 
knowest that I am sinful ; but by the grace of 
God | am gaining ; I am growing away from 
animal, selfish life, and toward heroic disinter- 
estedness’’ ? Do you feel that you can truth- 
fully say: ‘‘I can keep company with Jesus 
and understand Him as I could not have un- 
derstood Him when I began life, and I have 
more joy in His presence than I had then’’? 
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I do not ask you whether you have been con- 
victed of sin, or have been converted, or have 
had some pleasing hours and joyful reminis- 
cences of Christian life largely made up of the 
hope that you would go to heaven ; I ask you 
what has been the growth of your heart year 
by year, and what is its tendency to-day? 
Are you harder, coarser, and more selfish than 
you were? Have not some of you even turned 
about, so that you deride the enthusiasm of 
the young? Doyou notshake your heads and 
say : ‘‘ Magnanimity is very pleasant, but you 
will see what it amounts to by and by ; I once 
feltas you do now, but I have learned better’ ? 
Well, who was your schoolmaster? I know. 
His name was Devil ; and you have been a 
good scholar. There are multitudes of men 
who once believed in heroic purity ; there are 
many men who believe their mother was pure 
and untemptable, but who do not believe that 
anybody else is. There are a great many 
young men that are rotten before they are half 
grown, and that go about like flesh flies seek- 
ing carrion. There are a great many men 
who are older than these that do not boast of 
their degradation and inferiority, but who are 
conscious in themselves that they are not so 
pure nor so heroic as they were a score of years 
ago. God helpthem! You had better try 
again, and be converted once more ; and when 
you have been converted the second time, try 
still again. I think men ought to have as 
many conversions as there are beads around a 
beauty’s neck. Every time you go up one 
step higher, every time you subdue one qual- 
ity more, every time you bring into ascendancy 
that in you which is farthest from the animal 
from which you sprang, you come nearer to 
God and the angelic host. 

Let me read as a closing word the wisdom 
of James : 

‘*Who is a wise man and endued with 
knowledge among you ? let him shew out of a 
good conversation his works with meekness of 
wisdom. But if ye have bitter envying and 
strife in’ your hearts, glory not, and lie not 
against the truth. This wisdom descendeth 
not from above, but is earthly, sensual, devil- 
ish. For where envying and strife is, there is 
confusion and every evil work. But the wis- 
dom that is from above is first pure, then 
peaceable, gentle, and easy to be entreated, 
full of mercy and good fruits, without par- 
tiality, and without hypocrisy. And the fruit 
of righteousness is sown in peace of them that 
make peace,”’ 
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DELIVERED IN PitymouTH CuurRcH, SunDAY Mornine, June 6, 1886. 


Text: ‘‘ Be not deceived; God is not 
mocked : for whatsoever a man soweth, that 
shall he also reap. For he that soweth to his 
flesh shall of the flesh reap corruption ; but he 
that soweth to the Spirit shall of the Spirit reap 
life everlasting. ~ And let us not be weary in 
well doing : for in due season we shall reap, 
if we faint not.’’—GaLaTIANs vi. 7-9. 


The question which deeply agitates thought- 
ful men to-day was alive and active in far-away 
ages. ‘‘ Is life worth living? Is morality of 
any account? Is uprightness really valuable ? 
May not a man gain the ends of life by travers- 
ing any one of the supposed canons of moral- 
ity? Does it make any difference? Ifa man 
is only rich, will he not be happy? If one has 
money, cannot he have pretty much everything 
else that he wants in this world ?” 

These are the heresies not of books, but of 
the street and of the thoughtsof men. Want 
of faith in the essential elements of spiritual 
and social morality is one of the most danger- 
ous of all possible heresies. So far back as the 
Old Testament goes we find intimations—as, 
for instance, in the early period these questions 
were canvassed by the Book of Job. Is life 
worth living? If it is, which is better, to re- 
strain yourself and live with care ; or to say : 
** Eat, drink, for to-morrow ye die’ ? Is life 
anything else but a muddle? Is it a deter- 
minate and regulated scheme in which it is 
profitable to follow the higher instincts of a 
man’snature? Do these instincts have an ad- 
vantage ? 

I will read’ you a few of the thoughts im- 
puted to Solomon on this subject : : 

‘*T said in mine heart, Go to now, I will 
prove thee with mirth ; therefore enjoy pleas- 
ure : and, behold, this also is vanity. I said 
of laughter, It is mad: and of mirth, What 
doeth it? I sought in mine heart to give my- 
self unto wine, yet acquainting my heart with 
wisdom (not becoming a sot, but being a lux- 
uriant liver, tasting all the inspirations of 
wine) ; and to lay hold on folly (to throw off 
those restraints of decency and propriety which 
over-rigid men of the world insist upon), till 
I might see what was that good for the sons of 
men, which they should do under the heaven 
all the days of their life. I made me great 


works ; I builded me houses ; I planted me 
vineyards : I made me gardens and orchards, 
and I planted trees in them of all kind of 
fruits: I made me pools of water, to water 
therewith the wood that bringeth forth trees : I 
got me servants and maidens, and had servants 
born. in my house ; also I had great posses- 
sions of great and small cattle above all that 
were in Jerusalem before me: I gathered me 
also silver and gold, and the peculiar treasure 
of kings and of the provinces : I gat me men 
singers and women singers, and the delights of 
the sons of men, as musical instruments, and 
that of all sorts. So I was great, and increased 
more than all that were before me in Jerusa- 
lem: also my wisdom remained with me. 
And whatsoever mine eyes desired I kept not 
from them, I withheld not my heart from any 
joy ; for my heart rejoiced in all my labor : 
and this was my portion of all my labor. Then 
I looked on all the works that my hands had 
wrought, and on the labor that I had labored 
to do: and, behold, all was vanity and vexa- 
tion of spirit, and there was no profit under 
the sun. And I turned myseif to behold wis- 
dom, and madness, and folly : for what can 
the man do that cometh after the king? even 
that which hath been already done. Then I 
saw that wisdom excelleth folly, as far as light 
excelleth darkness. The wise man’s eyes are 
in his head ; but the fool walketh in darkness : 
and I myself perceived also that one event hap- 
peneth to them all. Then said I in my heart, 
As it happeneth to the fool, so it happeneth even 
to me ; and why wasI then more wise? Then 
I said in my heart, that this also is vanity. 
For there is no remembrance of the wise more 
than of the fool forever ; seeing that which 
now is in the days to come shall all be forgot- 
ten. And how dieth the wise man? as the 
fool. Therefore I hated life ; because the work 
that is wrought under the sun is grievous unto 
me: for all is vanity and vexation of spirit. 
Yea, I hated all my labor which I had taken 
under the sun : because I should leave it unto 
the man that shall be after me. And who 
knoweth whether he shall be a wise man or a 
fool? Yet shall he have rule over all my labor 
wherein I have labored, and wherein I have 
shewed myself wise under the sun. This is 
also vanity. Therefore I went about to cause 
my heart to despair of all the labor which I 
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took under the sun. For there is a man whose 
labor is in wisdom, and in knowledge, and in 
equity ; yet to a man that hath not labored 
therein shall he leave it for his portion. This 
also is vanity and a great evil. For what hath 
man of all his labor, and of the vexation of his 
heart, wherein he hath labored under the sun ? 
For all his days are sorrows, and his travail 
grief; yea, his heart taketh not rest in the 
night. This is also vanity. There is nothing 
better for a man, than that he should eat and 
drink, and that he should make his soul enjoy 
good in his labor. This also I saw, that it was 
from the hand of God. For who can eat, or 
who else can hasten hereunto, more than I? 
For God giveth to a man that is good in His 
sight, wisdom, and knowledge, and joy: but 
to the sinner He giveth travail, to gather and 
to heap up, that He may give to him that is 
good before God. This also is vanity and vex- 
ation of spirit.”’ 

So you see, in the earlier days, and all ihe 
way down, the same question, changing its 
form, and perpetually rolling on and on 
through the ages. 

When we come to the ripened. thought’ of 
the New Testament, we begin to see some 
light ; at any rate, we begin to strike grounds 
of principle which shall make a direction for 
these musings and these sad philosophies. The 
Old Testament had no future. I do not mean 
by this that there was no gleam on any mind 
of a possible immortality. There appears to 
have been such ; but it belonged to the poet, 
to the seer. It was not the general knowledge 
nor thought. On the other hand, there is not, 
throughout the whole Old Testament, one 
single instance in which a law is based on a 
promise of reward or punishment hereafter. 
There is not one motive drawn from the exist- 
ence of a man after his bodily death ; nor was 
there an instance in which prophet, priest, or 
teacher ever denounced wickedness with a 
penaity hereafter. While the Old Testament 
had flashes and gleams of this revelation of life 
to come, in the main they were dim. There- 
fore when men reasoned as to the effect of this 
or that line of conduct upon a man’s welfare, 
they had only this world to reason about ; and 
I hold that that question cannot be determined 
by considerations exclusively belonging to time 
and human life. 

There was no knowledge, either, in that 
early day, of the structure of a man’s mind and 
body ; and the relation of conduct to one or 
to the other. There was no thought that dis- 
obedience of the higher mind had any effect 
upon the body, nor that disobedience of physi- 
cal laws had any effect upon the mind. 


The whole scheme of life is therefore trans- 
formed, and the question of ages is rejudged 
in the light of the truths of the New Testa- 
ment. Is life worth living? Often earthly life 
is not; I am very clear about that. There is 
not enough in the life of whole nations and 
tribes to make it a public calamity if they were 
sunk in the sea. Two thirds of the Continent 
of Africa might go down, and the world would 
lose no more than the breaking of so many 
bubbles as there were individual persons de- 
stroyed. Life is no more worth living than 
the life of a sheep or an ox, in multitudes of 
men. In multitudes of other men, such are 
the grievances, the deprivations, the sicknesses, 
the hope deferred, the ten thousand oppres- 
sions that have been brought upon them, that 
it makes the question still more obscure ; and 
we are reduced, very often, so far as we study 
this question from the light of this world 
alone, toacondition in which we say : ‘‘ Some 
men are born lucky, and they are happy ; but 
the majority are born without luck, and they 
are not happy ;’’ and we are reduced to the feel- 
ing, the instinct (not choice, not judgment, 
but mere instinct) which leads men to hold on 
to life, though its fruit is that of pain and suf- 
fering. 

When you introduce beyond that the thought 
of an eternal life, a renewed existence, then 
the question changes in all its aspects. Lite 
may not be worth living here, but may be 
transcendently worth living on account of the 
hereafter ; for man is a biennial ; and it takes 
two lives to tell him what he is. For instance, 
the hollyhock cannot blossom till the second 
season. All the first season it has no comeli- 
ness; it is coarse in leaf, undeveloped in 
stem, and shows no color; and the winter 
hushes it to rest ; but the next summer brings 
it out, and it lifts itself up in unimagined 
beauty as compared with what it was in its first 
summer. So men are born here for a start ; 
and they are to come to themselves only after 
death, and when the second summer shall find 
them, then they will be lifted up in unim- 
agined glory and beauty, unless the winter kills 
them. The whole question, therefore, is 
changed at once; for if we should be led to 
doubt whether. life was worth living on account 
of the physical condition of things, that doubt 
would be dispersed when we took into consid- 
eration that there is a double, and even a triple 
work going on here. ‘There is a morality of 
the person which concerns him and the physi- 
cal laws of nature ; there is a morality of so- 
ciety which concerns the individual and the 
organization in which he is obliged to live ; 
and there is a morality of the spiritual element 
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which determines a man’s relationship to the 
future, to God, and to the invisible realm of 
spirit. All these different standards must be 
looked over before a man can answer this 
question ; and the New Testament answers it, 
in a very brief and general way, saying, what 
science now teaches, that man is an animal, 
not dwelling at all upon the question whether 
he emerged from a lower form by intellectual 
unfolding and growth (leaving that to the 
schools) ; but in so far as the physical struct- 
ure of man, and that of the highest animals 
are concerned, they are physiologically, an- 
atomically, almost identical. The apostle 
everywhere speaks of men living to the flesh, 
meaning the animal —that part of man which 
is organized flesh. He speaks of animal lusts 
and appetites and passions as the fleshly in- 
stincts of the world ; but, then, he also speaks 
of man as a spirit, as having by superinduction 
or evolution developed something upon this 
animal stock that is transcendently higher, and 
that has prophetic elements in it. He divides, 
therefore, the flesh as the animal man, and the 
spirit as the spiritual man, and declares: ‘‘ He 
that lives as an animal shall live to corruption 
-——that shall be the end of him ; but he that 
lives to the intellectual, the reasonable, and the 
moral element in man shall live to life ever- 
lasting. There are two harvest fields: one is 
where men sow to their passions, and expect 
their remunerations in earthly sensations and 
thrills. You can do that, and it has its pleas- 
ures, its strong points of attraction ; but he 
that gives his life to merely the sphere of ani- 
malism dies as much as the deer in the forest, 
the lion in the desert, the ox upon the hill, 
the birds in the air or the fishes in the sea, 
He goes out. ‘But he that sows to the spirit— 
that is, to his higher nature—shall have life 
everlasting, a re-organized existence, projected 
out of the bounds of time and earth into the 
beyond. 

So, then, right and wrong may be considered 
in a three-fold relation. There are many things 
that are right to animal life, but that are wrong 
to social life; that is, the metes and the 
bounds change. A man that is solitary, like 
Robinson Crusoe, on a desolate island, is not 
obliged to exercise the law of benevolence, nor 
self-restraint ; he need not consider his neigh- 
bor’s welfare. He only has to take care of 
himself. He is compelled by his circum- 
stances to live a purely simple animal life, and 
the only thing that could be laid upon him in 
the way of obligation would be such a moder- 
ation in the use of appetites and passions as 
should prevent bodily harm to himself. There 
is this personal morality—living so as that our 


physical condition shall be at peace with all 
the surrounding laws of our nature. 

But then comes the fact that we are organ- 
ized into societies ; and here is a large sphere 
of morality. There are a great many things 
that we might do for ourselves, that are not 
wrong in themselves, that would be entirely 
permissive if we were separated from relations 
and duties to our fellow-men, but in regard to 
which we must limit our permissions by the 
health and the necessities of the society in 
which we live. So there is that which is right 
and wrong on account of its necessity to human 
society. 

There also come the relations of morality, 
and then arise the questions of right and wrong 
to a man’s own interior, upper, higher self. 
There are many things that a man may do or 
be enjoined from on account of his health and 
strength ; there are many things that a man 
may do on account ot society which he would 
hardly want to do for himselfalone ; and there 
are many restrictions on individual action by 
the relative duties which we owe to society. 

But covering both of these comes up the 
question of right and wrong in another most 
important aspect. What is the effect of lower 
or physical morality, and of social permissions, 
upon our thinking power, our spiritual nature, 
our soul life? There are these three spheres 
—morality of the body, of society, and of the 
higher spiritual nature. Right and wrong are 
the same fundamentally, but they are adjusted 
in different proportions in consequence of these 
three spheres 

These are the implications of the New Tes- 
tament, and they give to life itself an entirely 
new set of judgments and decisions. 

I remark then, first, that men who live to 
the flesh only (I do not mean men that live in 
excessive dissipation, though that, of course, 
is an aggravated form, and makes the truth still 
more imperative)—men that take into consider- 
ation merely the wants of their bodily life, have 
a certain happiness ; but they have it at the 
expense of a vast range of higher joys. Yet 
how many have no higher aim ! Their industry 
is simply to procure means for bodily enjoy- 
ment ; their idea of prosperity is the ministra- 
tion of things to their bodily condition—good 
clothes, good houses, good couches, good 
tables, all that contributes to abdominal con- 
tentment. Then there is the negative—‘‘ I 
pay my debts ; I do not steal nor lie; lama 
good enough father, brother, husband.’’ There 
are many that have no aspirations higher than 
those, and, no considerable conception of any 
happiness that does not proceed from a sun- 
shiny physical life. As regards the future, they 
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have heard of it ; occasionally they have been 
to church ; and their idea of religion is, a 
policy of insurance against a future world of 
fire. They have no distinct thought of what 
heaven will be, except that it is an escape. 
Their imagination is lurid with what the priests 
have said ; with the old Roman abominations 
that have come down in pictorial form ; with 
representations of hell-fire, and all that hideous 
organized cruelty of belief that has been the 
affliction of the world, and is to this day. 
Their idea of religion is that they get rid of 
these things. They dodge, and are not going 
to suffer ; they are going to enjoy. All they 
know is that they will be happy. 

Now, this is organized in many religions. 
The Mohammedans have an idea of happi- 
ness that consists in multitudes of houries, and 
of all forms of banquet, and the lusts and pleas- 
ures of life regulated, so that a man can drink 
forever and never suffer ; have lustful pleasures 
forever and always be fresh and young. This 
is transferring to the other condition that which 
constitutes the ideal of happiness in this life— 
bodily enjoyment—that and only that. It is 
only a few steps below this that you find an 
ox anda sheep. Their idea of happiness con- 
sists in pasture, enough to eat and drink, and 
a place to lie down in. That, I suppose, is 
about all they think. But when one looks at 
the birds (particularly a man of any sentiment, 
with the ministrations of ideality and poetry), 
how graceful they are! how clean! What 
nice housekeeping they have! What songs 
and ecstasies of sound! How they sweep the 
heavens with curves! and how there are no 
mountains to them as they ascend spaces ! 
What a beautiful life they live! How many 
exquisite bits of poetry there are about bird- 
life! And yet, when you come to look at it, 
the reason why they make these curves is, they 
are after insects ; and all their gyrations, that 
attract our admiration so, are merely ways of 
feeding. They are sitting down to an aerial 
table, and this whole operation is eating. 
There is very little social relationship between 
them—just a little mating, and that is the end. 
There is no institution that guards them, 
guides them, enlarges them. They are living 
an animal life of the very lowest kind. 

In that respect thousands and tens of thou- 
sands of men that are called good and respect- 
able in human society do not live much higher 
than they. If they live more largely than that, 
the life is of the same kind, only more of it. 
Men who live up to the demands of society as 
citizens may yet be living very low and imper- 
fect lives—somewhat higher than the bodily 
life which consists in eating, drinking, and 
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sleeping ; but their whole notion of right and 
wrong is determined simply on the low level 
of what is necessary to the organization of hu- 
man society. 

Their notion of right and wrong does not 
take in the third, which is the transcendent ele- 
ment: ‘‘ What is the relation of my conduct 
to myself, to my manhood, to my higher 
self ?’’ and it is precisely at that point that in 
the presence. of the highest religionists of the 
day and nation, and of any nation, Christ, 
pointing to the harlots in the street, said of 
these models of worship who were selfish, sor- 
did, avaricious, and cruel (men that had cult- 
ure, refinement, intellectual range, but that 
nevertheless lived higher lives consistently with 
inward corruption of the flesh, and with sel- 
fishness, and envy, and jealousy, and pride), 
‘* Thev shall go into the kingdom of God be- 
fore you.’’ A harlot is the very embodiment 
and ideal of one that lives purely the animal 
life ; and yet there is something worse than 
that—namely, a man that not only lives to the 
animal life, but that in his higher religious life 
is thoroughly under the dominion of pride, 
envy, and jealousy, the passions that belong 
to society life being developed in him. 

Aspiration is good ; ambition is not so very 
good ; striving upon higher models to do bet- 
ter is good ; but the envious, jealous rasping 
of men against men, the attempt at suppres- 
sion, the elevation of some at the expense of 
others—all those things are simply corrosive, 
and,.in the better light of the higher life, hate- 
ful. Christ said that a man who was temper- 
ate enough in his body to maintain good 
health, who was perfectly obedient to all the 
organized requirements of human society, yea, 
who had, having gone higher than that, some 
regard to his spiritual manhood, but who yet 
had lurking in him the essential spirit of the 
passions, was in such a state that there was 
less hope of redemption and of possible life 
hereafter in his case than in that of the wan- 
dering strumpet on the street ; and when he 
added : *‘ The last shall be first, and the first 
shall be last,”’ there was an awful warning in 
that which has gone on sounding down 
through the centuries, and that is just as awful 
to-day as it was the hour it was first uttered. 

We see from this the great folly of seeking 
religion in any of the stereotyped ways. Men 
have an impression that religion, by reason of 
metaphorical figures that have been introduced 
into theological teaching, is something manu- 
factured in the wardrobe of God, and that 
when a man is converted he puts on the ready- 
made clothes of heaven, and therefore becomes 
pious. When aman obtains religion he gets 
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a start, and that isall. He has been going 
wrong, and he turns round and begins to go 
right. When a person first goes to school what 
he gets is a start toward education, not educa- 
tion—that comes a good while later ; not in- 
telligence, but the chance to obtain it. When 
a man comes to the truly religious life, he 
commences his education in spiritual things. 

All religious life includes a vast amount of 
morality ; that has been the proof of family 
and other training ; and when a man comes 
into higher training, and has been developed 
into the higher purpose and the higher life, all 
his morality goes dn, and counts and is added 
to the other. There are very few that are born 
at the very bottom, at the lowest point in our 
civilized society ; but no man has any more 
religion than he lives, 

Creeds are not religion ; philosophy is not 
religion ; knowledge is not religion. The 
right conduct of a man in his physical life is a 
part of it ; his right conduct in social relations 
is another part of it; his right conduct in re- 
lation to God and the spiritual future is an- 
other and higher part of it; and a man has 
just so much religion as he is enabled to de- 
velop in all these different relations of his mor- 
tal life. 

So a man may know little and be a good 
Christian, or he may know a good deal and 
be a poor Christian. A man may be a teacher 
in this sacred place (the pulpit), and be able to 
analyze and synthesize, and to eloquently set 
forth all the great lines of a religious lite, and 
yet violate all his knowledge. As Paul, having 
preached the Gospel to others, feared that he 
himself would be a castaway, and therefore 
constantly made a survey of his own position, 
so it behooves every man that has the profes- 
sion of teaching others how to live to know 
how to live himself. More than that, it be- 
hooves the Church, in calling and accepting 
teachers, to have not men without love, that 
will be as tinkling cymbals, but men whose 
life is a teaching to every person in their parish 
as to how he should live. 

A man may be moral, therefore, in his per- 
sonal life, and yet be in deadly immorality as 
to his spiritual life. ‘‘ Not they that say Lord, 
Lord, but they that do the will of my father,” 
are to have the door opened quick for them 
hereafter. 

The effect on the soul of permissible con- 
duct legally considered seldom is regained— 
that is, a man may say, in regard to certain 
lines of conduct: ‘‘ They do not hurt my 
body ; I am temperate in all things; nor 
do I violate any law ;’’ and yet he may be so 
acerb, so despotic in himself, so uncharitable, 


and so obstinate in the presence of those who 
would entreat him, that his whole life is a vio- 
lation of morality. 

So, then, men may do things continually 
that have no report outwardly. A man says: 
‘* What lack I yet?’’ He does things that 
never suggest sheriff or judge or executioner, 
and says: ‘‘ Well, where am I wrong?’’ Ah! 
if a man could see how conduct kicks back, 
and what a wounding, corrosive effect is worked 
on his inward and higher nature by things that 
are not disallowed by men, he would often be 
more alarmed than now he permits himself to 
be ; and that, after all, is the truest and high- 
est registration that a man has of his relations 
to’ the spiritual kingdom of God. What are 
your permissions or your restrictions ? What 
effect are they working upon your higher 
spiritual nature? If you are living either in 
society life or in bodily life to the flesh, sum- 
marily considered, you are living to destruc- 
tion ; but if you are living in all your outward 
and visible life to the promotion -of reason, 
conscience, love, spiritual sympathies, then 
you are sowing life everlasting ; then you are 
developing for that upward flight when time to 
you shall cease, and the world shall disappear, 
and there shall be no more sea ; then you are 
living the right life ; and not otherwise. 

He that lives to the flesh shall of the flesh 
reap corruption—sha//, It is sure to come. 
What shall it be >—future torment? No, I do 
not mean that ; I mean that he that cultivates 
his lower, mere animal nature, with the animal 
perishes. Or, if there be a hope that there are 
yet germs in him capable, by replanting, of a 
better development, through whatever dimness, 
toil and suffering he may go, is it not reason- 
able to suppose there may be an intermediate 
probationary period? This was the doctrine 
of the Primitive Church ; and not only of the 
Church, but ot that part of it which had the 
missionary spirit, believed in revivals of re- 
ligion, and was the most spiritual. They held 
that men dying in theiranimalism must perish 
forever ; but that those who had yet a germ 
worth replanting went into a period where, by 
pain and suffering (that is to say, by rigor of 
discipline), they were developed into a higher 
condition, and were finally salvable ; whereas 
those that had overcome themselves, and had 
obtained their victory in this life, were taken 
immediately into the presence of God and the 
holy angels. That, as near as I can tell, is 
about the way my own mind rests. I could 
not endure the thought that heaven was a grand 
reservoir of mud, as it would be if all the bar- 
barous tribes and all the ignorant and stupid 
populations since time began were poured in 
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successive streams over into it. If that were 
true I should not want to go in it ; and it is to 
my mind a relief that if a man never rises any 
higher than the animal life, he never will rise 
any higher, and that the universe will never 
see a God enthroned that looks down upon the 
infinite and prolonged torments of unconceived 
numbers of men shut up simply for the pur- 
pose of suffering. If there be anything more 
infidel than that I do not know what it is, or 
anything that more effectually blots out the 
possibility of respecting and loving any God, 
than this continuing to create men with a sure 
foresight of their perpetual suffering. And 
yet there is this large intermediate class that 
have risen a certain way up, and yet are not 
clothed for the society of heavenly spirits ; they 
are budded but not blossomed ; and if the 
early Church believed, through what source of 
information I know not, that there is a proba- 
tionary period after life in which men shall de- 
velop under better circumstances the yet crude 
and unfruitful higher elements, I thank God 
for that belief. It will make provision fora 
vast part of the human family, and take away 
also a great many of those sad and melancholy 
conceptions which we have when we look at 
the conditions of life, and the way in which 
men have been permitted to live. 

It is said: ‘‘ Asa tree falls, so shall it lie ;’’ 
but if anybody says that touching the question 
of futurity, it is he that lies. There is not a 
word in relation to that. When a man goes 
out of life he sinks from sight like the extin- 
guished taper, if he has lived in the animal ex- 
clusively ; but if there has been in him a seed 
worth planting again, I believe he will be 
planted under a fairer sky and in a better soil, 
and with ten thousand temptations removed 
from him that are incident to this life, and that 
we shall see through the circling ages many re- 
deemed after life, cleansed from the body and 
from selfishness, and educated into higher 
spiritual aspiration, and into the great love- 
knowledge of God’s universe. Those that live 
in this life achieving victory, and that know 
how to speak the language of heaven, shall be 
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caught up without anything intermediate, and 
be with the Lord at once. I believe pro- 
foundly in that ; but I believe, whatever may 
be these allotments of the different classes of 
society, that this one thing holds true: No 
man can live to the flesh and reap life everlast- 
ing. Be not deceived; God is not easily 
mocked, and no man can live here to selfish- 
ness, passion, appetite, selt-seeking, lust, and 
all the under and corrosive appetites, and reap 
life everlasting. Spiritual life does not grow 
on such stems as that ; and the essential dan- 
ger of the life of the appetites and passions is a 
danger really immutable, universal; and if 
you are willing to rank yourselves with the 
flocks, and with the lower forms of animal life, 
do it, forfeiting immortality, honor, higher 
pleasure, opportunity. It is as if a man who, 
having been stolen by the gypsies in his early 
babe life, and having herded with them, and 
learned all their mischiefs and all their misery, 
should at last find out that he was the son of a 
prince, and that the mansion, the coronet, and 
all the privileges of religion and civilization 
were waiting for him, should say: ‘‘ I would 
rather live in the woods, and snare rabbits and 
steal fowls, than go up into the higher state of 
life.’’ That would indicate the lowest savag- 
ism. And so it is in life. Before you are 
glory, honor, immortality ; and if you count 
yourself unworthy of these, and prefer to gnaw 
the crusts of animal life, and choose its miser- 
able, low-bred pleasures instead of the ever- 
rising and fulfilled joys, take your choice. 
They that live to the flesh shall of the flesh 
reap corruption ; not only destruction, but 
dissolving destruction—such destruction as is 
implied in a rotting corpse. If you prefera 
low and animal life, steer that way; I will 
guarantee the result ; the mouth of the Lord 
hath spoken ; but if you choose not that deg- 
radation and limitation, then sow to the Spirit. 
Live higher than society lives, higher than any 
law requires you too live ; so live that you may 
be planted with the Spirit of God, and in the 
atmosphere of ransomed spirits in the kingdom 
of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. 
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DELIVERED IN PLymMouTH CHURCH, 


Text : ‘‘ Then said Jesus unto them, Verily, 
verily, I say unto you, Moses gave you not 
that bread from heaven ; but my Father giveth 
you the true bread from heaven. For the 
bread of God is He which cometh down from 
heaven, and giveth light unto the world. 
Then said they unto him, Lord, evermore give 
us this bread. And Jesus said unto them, I 
am the bread of life: he that cometh to Me 
shall never hunger ; and he that believeth on 
Me shall never thirst.’ —Joun: vi. 32-35. 


One cannot but be struck with surprise that 
such an emphasis should have been laid by our 
great Elder Brother of the Church upon the 
bread and wine of the Lord’s Supper; and 
that for generations it should have been taught 
that it was transformed, and that it was itself 
the substance of Christ. Simply because He 
declared that He was the bread, and because 
He told His disciples in the communion sea- 
son that that bread was His body, and that the 
wine was the blood shed for them, it has been 
held, and is held, that there is a transformation 
by miracle of the bread into the person and 
body of Christ, and a transformation, also, of 
the wine into His blood. 

Now, why should not all the other figures 
have been literalized? He declared that He 
was a door ; and why was there not some trans- 
substantiation of a door? He declared that 
He was a vine, and that they were branches ; 
and if He was a vine, why was there not some 
invisible ligneous miracle? Why, if we are 
branches, should we not feel the wood in us, 
or something that should stand nearly con- 
nected with that? He was water: ‘* Who- 
ever drinks of Me shall never thirst. The 
water that I shall give him shall spring up in 
him as an everlasting fountain.’’ More sig- 
nificantly still, He was a light: ‘‘ The true 
Light, which lighteth every man that cometh 
into the world.’’ All these are passed by ; 
and it is understood that they are illustrative 
figures ; but when we come to bread, we have 
been taught from age to age that that is not a 
figure, but a literal thing. We shall see what 
it is before we finish, 

In each of these cases it is not the nature 
but the uses which are the basis of interpreta- 
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tion. The uses to which all these things are 
put stand, in a shadowy way, over against cer- 
tain great uses in Christ to us, 

The steps in the formation of the globe, 
when we come to consider them, will be in- 
structive to us in regard to this matter ; for it 
is a fact that the whole world has been so 
created as that one stage of existence feeds on 
the anterior or foregoing stage of existence ; 
and it may be said that the great levels of 
creation have been so many stages of food- 
preparation for those that are to come after : 
‘not conscious food, necessarily, but a prepara- 
tion of those elements which go into the organi- 
zation of the next ascending series in creation. 
The early ages seem to have been chemical. 
By the influence of these subtle forces the 
aerial condition of the globe was gradually 
formed, ripened, solidified ; and then came in 
the mechanical forces, by which this globe, 
that had become ripened and was useless, was, 
by chemical action, by the grinding force of the 
ices, and by other mechanical forces made fine 
soil ; and the earth was good for nothing until 
there had been a soil created upon it. 

No sooner had the soil been created, and the 
temperature of the globe sufficiently abated, 
than organic life sprang into existence ; and 
all that which had been going on in this thun- 
derous mill of world-formation was the food of 
the lower forms of vegetation—ferns, lycopods, 
and all forms of coarse and rude vegetation. 
So the soil was eaten by the vegetables ; and 
they, perishing in endless succession, added to 
the soil humus that, mixed with the mineral 
matter, prepared the soil itself fora higher func- 
tion. For then came in a higher class of 
vegetation ; and the old vegetables of the grind- 
ing minerals became the food of the whole 
botanical kingdom as it stands upon the face 
of the globe to-day. The earlier stages were 
preparing the material upon which the later 
stages of vegetable life should feed and develo 
themselves. 

But that which the plant could do the animal 
could not. The plant, with a fine chemistry 
known to no laboratory, knows how to seize 
the various elements of the quartz, and I know 
not what, and with its leaves also the subtler 
elements of the atmosphere, and change them 
into vegetables ; but the eagle could not change 
soil into eagles. He needs chemical elements 
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to make his bones and feathers ; but he could 
not eat dirt, and so minister to his own wants, 
The vegetable kingdom, however, was prepared 
to give to the animal kingdom its food. The 
sheep, the deer, and the ox could none of them 
find the material they needed in their structure ; 
but vegetation had found it ; and when they ate 
the vegetable they received from it all those 
elements that were necessary in building up 
their own system. The whole vegetable king- 
dom stood preparing the way for the ruder, 
lower animal kingdom. 

But the carnivorous animals needed some- 
thing else. They could not eat vegetables, al- 
though in prophecy there isa day coming when 
the lion shall eat straw like the ox. Until the 
millennium comes, the lion cannot eat straw, 
and will have to eat sheep, and deer, and that 
sort of thing. They ate vegetation, and the 
lion ate them. He stood prepared to eat all 
that preceded him, only in differing forms. 
Because the ox ate grass, he was notgrass. In 
that preliminary process there began the system 
of digestion and assimilation which runs through 
creation. Though the ox ate grass, year in 
and year out, not a spear of grass ever grew in 
him, oron him. There was a power in him 
to transmute grass into flesh and bone. Diges- 
tion sprang up even as low down as that, and 
anterior to that ; so that the food which these 
animals ate was converted into blood, with all 
its nourishing material ; and the blood ran day 
by day and hour by hour to every part of the 
system, and knocked at every pore and every 
door, saying, ‘‘ What lack ye? what lack ye ?”’ 
and it became the purveyor of the whole body. 
Although the grass was necessary to make the 
blood, when it was made it took care of the 
whole system. 

Man came last, and he was the one om- 
nivorous creature on thisglobe. Grass ate the 
mineral, and the ox ate the grass, and the 
lion ate the ox, and the eagle ate the dove ; 
but man ate all of them. Every step of organic 
life feeds upon foregoing substances. This is 
the physical series, and it is a kind of mute and 
dumb prophecy of that which is to take place 
again, only in a higher relation ; for there is 
such a thing as a blessed and gracious canni- 
balism, by which souls feed on souls, hearts on 
hearts. 

The food does not, I have said, convert the 
recipients into its own nature, but by digestion 
and assimilation is converted into the new 
nature into which it goes, of the creature re- 
ceiving it. Thus, as we see, minerals exist 
first. They are eaten up by vegetables ; and 
then vegetables exist. These are eaten up by 
animals ; and then animals exist. They are 
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eaten up by still other destructive animals ; 
and then man exists ; and he feeds on all the 
foregoing elements of creation. ‘This principle 
rises higher than any mechanical and material 
life. It is carried forward on every level. 
When the child is born, it feeds from the 
mother’s bosom ; and all that economy which 
was necessary to precede the child’s experience 
resides in her. When the child has so grown 
as that its mind begins to be hungry, it eats 
the mother’s mind, just as before it ate the 
mother's milk, and is dependent on the moth- 
er’s thought for its own thinking. It has all 
the apparatus for thinking, but no grist ; and 
the mother’s mind-milk feeds the child. 
‘* What is that ?’’ and ‘‘ Who is that ?’’ and 
‘* Why is that ?”’ and ‘‘ Whereisthat?’’ The 
child is a little questioner, and is gathering 
knowledge from the mother’s knowledge. The 
mother precedes and prepares, and the child 
comes after and devours. It is a much more 
gracious method of eating than the red-mouthed 
lion’s way ; nevertheless, it is in the nature of 
feeding upon the mother’s life and thought. 
The teacher and the pupil stand in the same 
relation. The pupil gathers knowledge from 
the mind that is in the teacher, who has gone 
before him, has studied, has learned, has ac- 
cumulated, and distributes himself to his pupil. 
There is this preparation in every step of exer- 
cising life. The young artist looks up to his 
master and watches his hands, and sees the 
pigments and their composition, and observes 
everything that belongs to art in that depart- 
ment, and feeds on his master, not by outward 
and fleshly food, as the lower mechanical life 
does, but by thought, experience, taste, and 
the sense of developed beauty. Experience, 
knowledge, and skill are the food of pupils ; 
and they that collect these things are in the 
line of the analogy of the whole lower world. 
This goes on and becomes generic, so that 
one race civilizes another—that is, yields some- 
thing of itself over to another race, barbaric 
now, but semi civilized and civilized either by 
what it learns by borrowing, or from the 
stimulus of a superior race. Thus, too, society 
itself grows. We are very proud ofa good 
many things, but we have no conception of 
the hewing out of those things in remote an- 
tiquity. Primitive man was, comparatively 
speaking, empty of knowledge ; but little by 
little, and through myriads of years, the race 
accumulated treasure of thought, treasure of 
feeling, treasure of knowledge—society knowl- 
edge, commercial knowledge, warlike knowl- 
edge, civic knowledge, knowledge of every 
kind ; and that was poured over; and another 
generation received it; and so the world at 
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large is dependent for its knowledge and food 
of knowledge upon the preceding ages. 

This has been so improved, so variously de- 
veloped, that we cannot by a long way trace 
back to the earliest periods what was the germ, 
the blossom, and the unfolding of the final fruit 
of that knowledge which maintains civilization 
among great states to-day; but there is no 
question that it is keeping step with the analogy 
of the whole world, and that nations feed upon 
nations, not only, but that ages feed upon ages, 
and the later world has been eating the preced- 
ing; not in the vulgar sense of lower and 
animal bodily feeding, but in the hunger of the 
soul it has found its nourishment in the things 
found out for it in preceding days. 

Thus our ideas of truth seem to us original ; 
they come inspirationally of themselves to us ; 
and it seems as if they were born out of our 
own selves. They are no more born out of 
our own selves than the light of the morning is 
born out of our candles, or out of our fires. 
The truths in which we glory are truths that 
little by little were unfolded long before the 
centuries dreamed of us. These experiments 
of living in every form and shape, all the tenets 
of morality, all the wide spheres in which con. 
science acts, have been the result of former ex- 
periments in life and living ; and we are simply 
fed on the fruit ofthe past. The struggles and 
sufferings of the past are food for our peace 
and security. 

The desert gives us laws. We think we are 
the wisest civilized nation on the globe. We 
ought to be. We have had all] the nations 
preceding us making experiments for us. They 
have been the trial-makers, and we have come, 
finally, after them, and are gathering up the 
truit of all their research and various economies. 
It ill becomes us to speak with contempt of the 
primitive, childlike conditions of the world. 
We are what we are by the grace of God, in 
one sense ; but by the grace of mankind, in 
another sense, we are what we are. The em- 
pires of past days are the instructors of the re- 
publics of modern days ; and Egypt, Chaldea, 
Assyria, Persia, Babylon, Greece, and Rome 
are the schoolmasters of to-day in every single 
department of study and knowledge. Not all 
that was done was useful ; so we select and 
pluck the fruit which suits our necessities, and 
leave the rest, as every year leaves the decayed 
leaves to fall and perish. But the mistakes and 
experiments of the past are our instruction, as 
their wisdom is our food and treasure. As the 
soil is the decay of ages of vegetable growth, so 
our modern civility is built up on ages of vain 
experiments and mistakes, decay and death ; 


and we live on the dying of those who have 
passed away. 

That which is true in regard to nations is 
also true in regard to individuals. Who are 
my parents? Not my father and mother. I 
am what I am by grace, but it is the grace that 
ministers through the lives of others. No man 
can trace the genealogy of his mind. He 
may trace his name through the unfolding vol- 
umes of heraldry ; but no man can trace the 
influences that sprang to him from those that 
anteceded him. No man can tell what that 
was which touched in him a vein of poetry ; no 
man can run back and see what it was in some 
remote ancestry that made him magnanimous ; 
no man can dissolve and analyze all those 
elements that in composition go to make up 
his personality and identity ; but there can be 
no question whatever that we are what we are 
as ‘the result of concordant influences that lived 
before us, and that came to us, not as things 
original in us, but as our heritage from the 
great province of the past. 

My thoughts are my own, but they came 
from the thinkings of thousands of others ; 
and as when the lion eats the lamb he does 
not change to lamb, but the lamb changes to 
lion, so my thoughts are my thoughts, al- 
though the food which made them was not 
mine. I digest that tood ; I assimilate it; I 
personalize it; and the thoughts are mine, 
though they are not mine. Whoever sang, 
sang for me, if he sang worthy of immortality, 
Whoever thought worthily, thought for the 
worthy of every age afterward. Whoever in- 
spired my imagination may have been obscure, 
may have given but one hymn, one lyric, one 
triumphant choral which has been sounding 
down the ages, but has waked up correspond- 
ing emotions in ten thousand times ten thou- 
sand souls. Weare indebted to the unknown, 
remote past for those touches that seem to be 
like so many original fountains in us; and. 
they become the food of my soul. I have fed 
on the souls of men, I have drank their tears 
and their blood. Iam the offspring of the 
ages. I have sucked the breasts of centuries. 
Time is my mill, and has ground for me tLe 
food which has built me up, and made me what 
Iam. And that which is true of me is true 
of every one. For whatever is in him he is 
indebted, through God, to that which preceded 
him. ’ 

Now, from this line of thought, let us hear 
the Saviour—‘‘ I am the bread which came 
down from heaven.’’ The dread. When I 
eat of the loaf, ere twelve hours have gone 
round that loaf is beating red at the door of 
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has become me. It was wheat, but it has be- 
come brain. It was unthinking substance, but 
it has become phosphorescent thought, And 
this grand transubstantiation takes place in me 
as it regards the lower food. 

It is not that the bread which we eat as the 
holy communion is translated into God ; it is 
that the thought and influence of God are tran- 
substantiated into us. We are changed into 
the divine in so far as we are changed at all. 
The process of change 1s not miraculous ; it is 
normal ; it is universal ; it is continuous ; it 
is part of the order of nature ; and if Christ is 
bread He is the food that builds us up. We 
do not eat Him literally. 1 did not eat my 
mother: and yet, without the food that she 
gave me of body and mind, what would I have 
been? It is this blessed transformation of food 
wrought out by others that goes into the iden- 
tity and personality of a body and a soul. It 
is this that we must think of when we would 
plunge into the deeper mysteries of the union 
of Christ with His disciples. They fed on 
Him how? As love feeds on love ; as courage 
feeds on courage ; as heroism feeds on heroism ; 
as magnanimity inspires magnanimity ; as ex- 
ample works imitation. There is no influence 
more pervasive, there is nothing more universal 
than the fact that souls that are appreciative 
and sensitive are borrowing their sources and 
elements of life from those around them in 
society, or those remembered. Even books, 
that are the embalmed men of time, are per- 
petually our food ; and we are transformed, 
not into the food, but into our own person, 
only upon a higher model than the food itself 
was. 

Now, who eats Christ ? Whoever loves Him ; 
whoever imitates Him ; whoever sees by the 
light of Christ the dawn of immortality ; who- 
ever knows what is the sacredness of humility. 
Who could learn anywhere else but of Him 
that he who would be first must be the last and 
the least, and that he who would seek royalty 
should becomea slave? Who but Christ could 
teach us what is that law, not of animal life, 
nor of civic life, but of soul life, and of the 
life that is above us in the invisible sphere of 
heaven. His words, yea, His deeds, the ex- 
ample of His life, were a manifold instruction 
that He gave us as to this higher life ; for He 
talked very little about the lower life. The 
plough was not in His thought. Though He 
handled the saw, the hammer, and the plane, 
he never spoke a word, nor, as far as I know, 
drew a figure, from the shop where he was 
bred. ‘‘ I came down from heaven,’’ He de- 
clared ; and He remembered His society there, 
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every single organ in my body. That bread 


and the commerce of the spirits of just men 
made perfect ; and He poured out His instruc- 
tion, which is mysterious to us simply because 
we are not yet unfolded enough to take in those 
higher conceptions of life and duty. It is 
Christ in you the hope of glory that makes you 
what you are, expectant princes, exiled sover- 
eigns. : 

Let any man, then, that would come to 
Christ and understand His instruction under 
the allegories or the figures of bread anu food, 
bear in mind that we are to feed upon Him by 
the soul. I pour no contempt upon, I say 
nothing to the discredit, certainly nothing to 
the wounding of the ignorant re/igeuse, who 
has been taught, and who believes, when he 
takes the morsel of bread, that he eats actually 
the body of his Saviour. He thinks so; I do 
not. But 1 respect even his superstition and 
his ignorance. When 1 feed on my Lord and 
Master, I disdain to feed by the mouth ; | dis- 
dain to feed except by my soul. It is not my 
lower self, which I inherited from downward, it 
is my higher self, that is lifting itself above time 
and toward eternity, that is fed; and I feed 
upon my Lord as the child on his parent, as 
the lover on the beloved, or as the enthusiast on 
the noble example in history. Asall men that 
are capable of receiving inspiration from higher 
natures than their own, or from wider experi- 
ences than those that they themselves have 
traversed, know what soul-commerce is, and 
know what spiritual and higher lite is, and are 
aware that their whole increment comes from 
the effect of other minds upon theirs ; so I feed 
on Christ in hope, in love, in aspiration, in 
love-suhmission and obedience to God, as He 
to His Father. He is my example; He is 
more than my elder brother ; He is my father 
and my mother ; and I belong to Him, not by 
any machine arrangement, not by any machi- 
nery of covenants that have been bound. He 
is the food of the world, in heaven, on earth, 
and everywhere; He is a name above every 
name, before which every knee shall bow and 
ever tongue confess to the glory of God, that 
He is the Chief. He is my soul’s, my heart’s 
food ; and he that does not know how to live 
upon another, enter into another’s inspiration, 
must be sad indeed ; but he that knows how 
to live so as to lift himself up by the example 
and inspiration and influence of another knows 
how to accept Jesus Christ as that sustenance, 
that bread of life which is to take away all 
hunger, and that water of life which is to take 
away all thirst. 

It is to this that 1 desire, this morning, to 
direct every one of you. When I look back at 


the beginning of my ministry here—now thirty- 
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nine years ago, if I recollect aright—I remem- 
ber how, in the earliest if not the very first 
sermons that I preached to you (such of you 
as remain ; 1 can count them without taking 
two hands), I insisted upon Christ as the foun- 
dation of life and hope. I think my eyes had 
been touched only once ‘then, and I saw men 
as trees walking. It pleased God, I think, to 
give me a second touch ; and now I know 
what it means to have a Saviour of the world. 
1 set aside all those coarse analogies which 
were borrowed from states and from the 
forum ; I set aside all those mechanical images 
which represent us as eating the body of Christ 
actually ; I go to the higher experiences of my 
soul, and say, Christ is my life. The life that 
I now live I live by faith in the Son of God, 
who loved me and gave Himself for me ; He 
is to me divine in this—that long before I reach 
the assignable boundary of Christ’s lite, I have 
exhausted my power of rising any higher. A 
mere name does not signify very much ; but 
everything that enters or can enter into my con- 
ception of divinity is essential. 1 reject the 
idea of the crown ; I reject the idea of glory 
in the form of light ; but everything that in- 
flames my conception and imagination of glory 
in moral quality, in exquisite excellence, enters 
into the thought I have of Jesus Christ. 

Now, let men slight Him ; let them put Him 
into the Trinity or leave Him out of the 
Trinity ; it is their liberty. 1, for one, accept 
His relations to the Fatherand the Spirit ; but 
I do it as a child accepts a fact stated but not 
understood ; yet this one thing I do—I be- 
lieve that to me Jesus is all that (sod can be, 
and that He gives to me all that in life which 
makes me worthy of life ; that He sweeps with 
His hand the clouds which hide the horizon ; 
that He is my bright and morning Star ; that 
He is my Forerunner, my Intercessor ; that 
He pleads in love for me in the celestial realms 
whose necessities I know not. He is my Alpha 
and Omega; He is my beginning and my 
ending ; He is first, He is last, He is ever- 
present with me; He is always my Stay, my 
Hope, and my Redeemer. I know that He 
loves me. No such atmosphere could come 
around about me but from the loving heart of 
my Saviour; and I know that I love Him. 
Unworthy of His love, nevertheless I love Him ; 
and He knows that I love Him ; and all the 
things of life are not to be compared with Him. 
Whom have I in heaven but Thee? And there 
is none to be desired besides Thee. ‘That 
which I have experienced through sorrow, 


through joy, through weariness, through 
strength, for many years in tumultsand in vari- 
ous trials of life, I owe to Him ; and it is this 
Saviour that, on this last Communion Sabbath, 
I bring to you. Children of those that formed 
this church, children of the companions of my 
early ministry among you, I bring to you no 
wizard, superstitious doctrine, but this—that 
as the whole creation feeds on something, the 
soul feeds on soul, and the great Soul is the 
food of the world. He loves you, His heart 
is a perpetual banquet, forever giving, never 
wasting —Jesus Christ, your hope of glory. 

This emblem of the bread, the Joat broken, 
the wine poured—how simple it is ; and yet, 
when you come to associate it with soul-food, 
Christ your food, digested into your life, mak- 
ing in you everything that is in you, the 
normal forces and influences of your daily life 
in all that is good, what simplicity, but what 
significance, is given to this breaking of the 
loaf! I beg of you, dismiss the superstition, 

In distress, in'a far country, the child that 
has wasted his privileges and gambled his 
money lvoks into his trunk to see it there be 
anything that may be pawned, and there falls 
upon some little memorial which his mother 
gave him ; and at the sight of it her face, her 
ministrations, his whole youth, springs up be- 
fore him, and in bitter tears he says, ‘‘ Oh, 
my mother! my mother! I would you were 
here to help me.’’ She is not there, thank 
God ! she is not where she can know it. So 
when we come to so simple a memorial of Jesus 
Christ as this, would to God that we too, in 
our sins, in our weakness and in all our wants, 
could have that same revelation of the grandeur 
of His life, of the depth and riches of His love, 
of that mercy which makes us what we are, and 
is to make us kings and priests unto God. 

‘Oh, then, hark to the benediction ; and as 
many of you as are disposed to unite yourselves 
with us in partaking of the Lord’s Supper I 
invite to tarry. I ask you to come, not be- 
cause you are members of the Church, certain- 
ly not because you are members of this church 
or of this denomination, but simply because 
you belong to Christ, and because Christ is 
your hope, your everlasting food. If you are 
hungry for excellence, to free yourselves from 
sin, and to lift yourselves up into virtue, I ask 
you to come and take of this loaf, the soul’s 
food, Christ, the bread of life. 

And now may the blessing of Almighty God, 
the Father, the Son, and the Holy Spirit be 
upon you all. Amen. 
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DELtIverED IN PrymourH Cuurcu, Sunpay Evenine, June 13, 1886. 


(Mr. Beecher’ s farewell sermon prior to his departure for Europe.) 


Text : ‘‘ I thought it good to shew the signs 
and wonders that the high God hath wrought 
toward me. How great are His signs! and 
how mighty are His wonders ! His kingdom is 
an everlasting kingdom, and His dominion is 
from generation to generation.’””—DaniEv iv. 
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In spite of all the confusion, overturning, and 
darkness that prevails from age to age, there is 
still a working Hand above all human power, 
a guiding Wisdom far beyond any intelligence 
of man; and out of that which seems to be 
ruin and destruction God brings forth safety to 
His own glory and praise. 

No nation, certainly, ever had more occasion 
to recognize the hand of God in its affairs than 
ours ; and in no period of the world’s history 
were there more signs and tokens of the ad- 
vance of God’s cause among the nations of the 
earth than in our age. 

It is now twenty-three years since I left my 
native land, and at your generous preparation 
made a tour, brief and partial, of Europe, and 
returned to Great Britain in some degree to 
represent the interests of the truth as they were 
being developed on this side. I go again ; but 
the distance cannot be measured by the twenty- 
three years that extends from 1863 to 1886. 
Years cannot measure the distance of causes 
and influences. 

Let me very briefly, then, give you an ac- 
count of the condition of things as they were 
here and there twenty-three years ago, and of 
the condition of things there and here to-day. 
The contrast will be very strong. 

You will remember that the war—unques- 
tionably the greatest moral or civic war that 
ever was known upon the earth—had been then 
nearly three years in,existence. One after an- 
other of our generals had been sent to school 
in the field to learn the art of generalship. 
The task was too large for most of them, and 
they took a secondary rank. At that time, up 
to the date of my departure, we had made a 
stand, and maintained it, but had gained but 
very little. The most defensible country per- 
haps on earth is our own in its southern por- 


tion ; and the line that ran two thousand miles 
of active warfare through our middle had been 
so fortified and was defended with such skill 
and unquestionable bravery that our forces had 
not been able to push back the line of rebellion 
much, and there had been nothing that encour- 
aged the hearts of our people beyond their faith 
—for we lived by faith and not by sight in 
those days. 

At that time Grant had not emerged. Mc- 
Clellan had, and had retired again. Burnside 
had briefly shown that he was too modest and 
not strong enough to take McClellan’s place. 
Hooker, who had lost his head in the great 
battle which he fought, was at the head of 
affairs, and we were on the eve of one more 
change—a change which has surrounded the 
name of Meade with lustre. Grant was at the 
time besieging Vicksburg. Lee had not yet 
ventured into Pennsylvania, out of which he 
never ought to have been permitted to go. 

It was at about that stage of things that I 
left. The political condition of the country, 
and also its civic and secular condition, will 
justify a word or two. There wasa great party 
of the Union, made up of men indifferently 
from all foregoing parties. Old lines were 
effaced, old questions sank to the bottom, and 
the one question that united the strangest ele- 
ments, discordant in every other respect, was 
the wise determination to maintain intact the 
union of this whole country. That formed the 
band and belt that gave unity to the party of 
war. The great Democratic Party was divided 
into three ranks. The largest part, and the 
noblest, joined themselves to the party of the 
Union ; and better men never came from any 
party than those that formed under our banner, 
bearing briefly and for a time the name of Re- 
publicans, but very largely going back again, 
after the war was secured, to the Democratic 
Party. There was a second division of luke- 
warm Unionists in the Democratic Party, that 
were always hoping the war would be compro- 
mised—men of great patriotism, who could 
not forbear to ask : ‘‘ What will be my posi- 
tion politically when we shall have secured 
peace again?” They were for compromise 


and for easy adjustment. 
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Now, war is good for nothing if it is not in- 
tense and cruel. It means organized force ; 
and it is nonsense to go into the field with any- 
thing else except swords in your hands and 
guns at your side. The attempt so to fight, as 
in the earlier periods of our struggle, as not 
to hurt anybody, is most disastrous, whether 
in prudence or in civil successes. The South 
never did make war except to hurt somebody ; 
and in the earlier day the vehemence, the cour- 
age, and the convictions which they brought 
into the field made them more than a match 
for our Northern soldiers. Very largely our 
generals had antitipations of Congress, or the 
Presidency, or what not, before them; and 
such political anticipations never whet any- 
body’s sword..  ~ 

There was a third section, and that was the 
least—those that were directly in league with 
the Southern and slavery element. Of them 
it is not necessary that anything should be said. 
They are wiped out ; and that is fulfilled in re- 
gard to them which the Scriptures hath spoken : 
‘* The name of the wicked shall rot.’’ 

In that divided state Lincoln was under great 
discouragements, yet maintaining invincible 
his purpose, without *compromise, to destroy 
all oppositions to this Union. Meanwhile, we 
were maintaining a blockade of about three 
thousand miles—an unexampled blockade. 
We had to extemporize a navy, as we shall 
again if we have any war. Weare always wise 
afterward. For the sake of economy, we are 
the most wasteful of all nations ; without fore- 
sight in such matters ; too confiding. There 
is not a ship in the American navy to-day that 
could not be blown out of the water in a ten 
minutes’ conflict with the best armored ships 
of Europe ; and Congress, that has no end of 
money for votes, through pensions and various 
other channels of distributing, cannot be per- 
suaded to do anything for stability and inexor- 
able defence against foreign invasion and war- 
fare. 

We had at that time converted almost every 
sea-going craft into a man-of-war ; and this 
extended blockade was in the main well served. 
Europe stood watching as a vulture does to see 
the sick lamb or kine stagger to fall, and from 
her dried branch of observation she was ready 
to plunge down. Napoleon did. He already 
had sent French armies into Mexico. That 
was a mere preface. Mexico was not his final 
object. The recovering again of territory that 
once had belonged to France lay in the achieve- 
ments or the expectations of this weak and 
wicked potentate in the future. 

In this condition of things we were hovering 
on the very edge of intervention. It was well 


known to those acquainted with the condition 
ot affairs in other lands that Napoleon was dis- 
posed by every art and intrigue to persuade the 
Government of Great Britain to interpose, to 
break the blockade, and to give its moral sup- 
port to the rebellion of the South. It was at 
just that period that I left our shores and was 
in Great Britain. 

I found there the utmost scepticism prevail- 
ing as to our success, and an exaggerated con- 
ception of the endurance and courage of the 
South ; and no one sentence was more fre- 
quently uttered in my hearing than this: 
** You will never subdue the South ;”’ to which 
1 invariably replied, ‘‘ We shad? subdue the 
South.’’ In one case, in a large audience at 
Glasgow, I think, the altercation became even 
ludicrous, in which I said, ‘‘ The cause of 
liberty will prevail, and we shall subdue rebel- 
lion.”” ‘*‘ No, you won’t.’’ ‘* Yes, we shall.’’ 
‘*No, you won’t.:’ ‘* Yes, we shall.’’ 
‘* No, you won’t.”" ‘‘ Yes, we shall.” 1 am 
going back there to ask, ‘* Didn’t we ?’’ 

At this period there was one of the most as- 
tonishing developments among our people that 
I think was ever known. It was during the 
exhausting condition of this country that manu- 
factures sprang up ‘With wonderful strength, 
that husbandry became thrifty, and that more 
and more acres each year of the war were 
opened up by the plough. It was during the 
grand struggle that one of the longest and at 
that time one of the most extraordinary railways 
was built to touch the very Pacific, and to 
unite the country with a belt of iron. It was 
during this time that more debts were paid off 
by churches than at any other thrice lengthened 
period ; that there were more endowments of 
academies ; that more professorships were estab- 
lished for colleges ; that more was done for the 
whole cause of civilization than in any equal , 
years preceding. The whole spirit of the peo- 
ple was aroused. The vast amounts of cur- 
rency that were poured out by the necessities 
of war made men full-handed, and schemes 
were broached and carried into execution be- 
fore which in previous years we should have 
stood aghast. 

I had not, except in times of sickness, when 
the whole tone of my nervous system was low- 
ered, had an hour of doubt. I was sure of 
victory. There were some sick hours in which 
I remember distinctly thinking, ‘‘ One nation 
is ground to make soil for another ; and it 
may be that this nation will be ground up in 
order that another one may grow upon its 
ruins ;’’ but ordinarily I was full of courage 
and hope, not unfounded, I think, now in re- 
view ; and it stood me in stead abroad. 
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All the world looked upon America as about 
to be split asunder. Here and there was a 
faithful witness and a faithful friend. The 
civilized nations of Europe looked with varying 
emotions upon our conflict, but agreed, gen- 
erally, that it was an impossible task that the 
North had undertaken ; and everywhere I felt 
the numbness that that produced. 

You know how things were. It was just be- 
fore I reached England, after a brief tour upon 
the continent, that the tidings came from 
Vicksburg and from Gettysburg. Such a re- 
vulsion of feeling as I experienced, myself, and 
such a revulsion of feeling and intoning as all 
patriotic Americans experienced (for all Amer- 
icans abroad were not patriotic ; very largely 
they were commercial cowards) from those tid- 
ings one can scarcely imagine who was not there 
to see. At this time I was staying in Paris at 
the Grand Hotel. In its ample courts there 
were gathered together a very large company of 
Southern men ; and day after day, as I went 
out, they collected in one corner, and with 
sneers and undisguised attempts at insult, they 
met me as I came in and went out, and even 
sent messages by the servants—which were not 
delivered, however ; they were intercepted at 
the office. But on that day when I heard that 
Lee had been driven out of Pennsylvania and 
that Vicksburg had surrendered to Grant I put 
on my best coat and walked down:stairs and 
out into that court to see how it fared with my 
brethren of the South ; and there was not a man 
ofthem there. They, too, had heard something ! 

The effect which these tidings produced 
throughout Great Britain was immense. Be- 
fore this no avowed friend of the North could 
go through the Exchange in Liverpool—I could 
not, and those in sympathy with me could not 
—without being looked at and watched largely 
as one would gaze at a bear that had escaped 
from a menagerie. Men gathered in crowds, 
as much as to say, ‘‘ There he goes.’’ My 
friend, Charles Duncan, whose house I then 
stayed at, had scarcely been able to transact 
business without being insulted at every step. 
When the tidings of Lee’s surrender came, 
later on, he told me that he went down into 
the Exchange to look in the faces of these 
men that had been so insulting, and that there 
was nota man in the whole Exchange who 
had not been on our side from the very begin- 
ning, and who had not always believed in us, 
in our cause, and in our final victory. How 
wonderful are the workings ot Providence ! 

Where is Maximilian now? And where is 
his Queen, the beautiful and the good, disrobed 
of reason, the light of whose life of hope and 
sanity is blotted out forever ? 
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In drawing near to England, I went to Brus- 
sels, and at a dinner of our American Minister 
there, found him very much wavering as to our 
final success. I expressed such sentiments, 
and expressed them so firmly, as to lead him 
to wish that I should see the King of Belgium, 
who was considered the wisest sovereign in 
Europe, and to whom Queen Victoria and 
others were accustomed to refer many ques- 
tions for judgment orarbitration. For the first 
and only time in my life I prepared myself for 
the ordeal. It pleased His Majesty to wait 
one day over at Ghent, where he was on an 
errand of public interest (the unveiling of the 
statue of a historic character), and I visited the 
palace there. Well, it was my duty, of course, 
always to address him as ‘‘ Sire.’’ He spoke 
English perfectly, and carried himself as a true 
man, with very great courtesy and simplicity. 
Much better he performed his part than I did 
mine ; for I constantly addressed him as ‘‘ sir,’’ 
with a correction of ‘‘ sire.’’ After some con- 
versation, in which he very plainly intimated to 
me that he should rejoice in bringing us to 
terms and peace again, all the while intimating 
that the South could not be overcome, and 
that it would be very wise for us to make a 
compromise, and that he should be entirely 
willing to render service in that direction, I said 
to him, ‘‘ Your Majesty ’’—I got it out once 
or twice right-—‘‘ if there were any ruling sover- 
eign in Europe to whom more than to another 
we should be glad to refer this question, it 
would be to you; but we do not propose to 
refer it to anybody. We are going to fight it 
out ourselves ; and I assure Your Majesty that 
when peace shall come we shall rejoice in hav- 
ing your congratulations sent to us.”’  Turn- 
ing from that, he asked me whatI thought of 
sending Maximilian to Mexico—for at that time 
he had not been sent to be the Emperor of this 
new nation the Latins had established there ; 
and, without suitable diplomacy, I said to him, 
‘** Your Majesty, any man that wants to sit upon 
a throne in Mexico, 1 would advise to try 
Vesuvius first; if he can sit there for awhile, 
then he might go and try it in Mexico.’’ This 
very soon brought our conversation to a close. 

Where is Napoleon? Where are these 
nations that.were about to divide us? What is 
our condition to-day, and what is their condi- 
tion to-day? There are scant fifteen thousand 
men in our army now, that then had a mill- 
ion ; and these fifteen thousand are hunting 
Indians. Europe is armed to the teeth. She 
maintains millions of soldiers at an almost in- 
finite expense, a crushing burden to the indus- 
tries of urope. Inall our land there is not a 
sound of war. What is our condition? It is 
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not a mere trick that has led the North and the 
South to clasp hands. There is a unity be- 
tween them that is as deep on the one side as 
on the other. 

There is an honest acceptance of the results 
of the war, and a concord that grows more and 
more fraternal every year. ‘That great rip is 
repaired, that gashing wound is healed, and 
scarcely a scar remains to tell where it was. 
And I, that in the earlier years of my life could 
not go to the South for fear I should havea free 
transportation to heaven, can now travel through 
every city, every town, and every hamlet there, 
with a cordiality 4s great as that which I should 
receive in any part of the North. Was there 
ever such a war,.where millions were arrayed 
against millions? Was there ever such a war, 
in which more than six thousand millions of 
dollars were contributed by free citizens for the 
maintenance of their country? Was there ever 
such a war as met with willing taxation this 
vast debt, and wiped it out ?—for it is substan- 
tially gone. 

How is it in Europe to-day? With us all 
Europe is representing itself in our overcrowded 
ships with emigrants. Our fields are enlarging 
their bounds everywhere. Our industries, al- 
though somewhat jarred and interrupted by 
transitional elements, are in the main healthy. 
Our people are wide awake, to be sure, but 
nevertheless, taken as a whole, are in a sound 
condition. We have gone through the great 
struggle, the night is passed, the sun of the 
morning has come to us, and this great nation 
is resting without fear and without trouble even 
so big as a man’s hand. 

And how is it with Europe? There is not 
in Europe a nation that has not precisely the 
same troubles that we have ; and they are the 
troubles that might be calied ‘‘ growing pains, ’’ 
as we children used to be told when our feet 
ached. ‘The fact is, the inspiration of knowl- 
edge, the development of moral feeling, has 
been silently going on ; and this leaven has so 
far leavened the whole lump, that all the civil- 
ized nations of Europe to-day are in fermenta- 
tion. It takes on the form of industrial ailment 
just now ; but in Great Britain it takes on the 
form also of political reorganization. 

In my visit to Great Britain I shal! have no 
such occasion as 1 once had. Then I went 
perfectly at liberty, and eager, indeed, to dis- 
cuss our business before that audience ; but I 
do not propose to discuss their business before 
them this time. I will not be an interloper. 
I believe what De Toqueville said, that no for- 
eigner is capable of understanding perfectly 
the questions of another nation than his own ; 
and yet there are certain questions that are 


common now ; and the one question that is 
agitating the whole of Great Britain to-day is 
the question with which we are perfectly famil- 
iar ; for the history of our institutions is the 
history of the riseand development of individu- 
alism. Our Constitution and charters all 
spring from the New Testament. When Paul, 
under the influence of divine truth, declared 
that every man should stand or fall to his Maker, 
and not to his tellow-men—‘‘ Who art thou 
that judgest another man’s servant? To his 
master he stands or he falls ’’—in those sublime 
sentences lay hidden a meaning, an unfolding 
power, which really has covered the progress 
of civility from that day to this. He taught 
that a man is not what he is by reason of his 
relations to the State, or to the throne, or to 
the Church, but by reason of his relations to 
Almighty God ; and that every individual man, 
high or low, has a value that we have no scale 
with which to measure. 

This went out into the Reformation. It 
went from the Reformation across to Great 
Britain. It inoculated our fathers with the 
dignity of the individual, without regard to 
State, or Church, or external artificial relations, 
because He was a Son of God and of immor- 
tality. They were not permitted to carry out 
that interest in the individual element, in his 
culture, in his liberty, in his large relationships. 
They came to this land jealous of the dignity 
of the poorest man ; believing that there was 
not a man born into life to whom we did not 
owe education, liberty of conscience, and liberty 
of speech. They had not freed it from every 
incrustation of the days that had gone by ; but 
it was the substantial and ruling element of our 
Puritan fathers—the dignity of the individual 
—and their experiments were to find out how 
to associate independence of the individual with 
co-operative social relationships. They made 
mistakes in their first buildings of the State, 
but, after all, worked out an economy in which 
local authority took care of local affairs. 

The example of New England has been de- 
parted from in one respect to our great damage. 
The townships of New England, it has been 
said again and again, were the cradle of the 
liberties of this land ; for certain elements that 
belonged to each town separately were deter- 
mined by the vote of each town separately. 
The next town had nothing to do with it ; the 
county had nothing to do with it; but for the 
management of those things that belonged to 
many towns or districts together, there sprang 
up a council composed of all of them. Sothe 
commonwealth was formed ; and when at last 
we were driven by circumstances to develop a 
national Government, and our early confeder- 
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ate Government failed, then it was, with the 
greatest reluctance, and jealousy, and fear, that 
all the New England States hesitated about 
coming under our present Constitution, for fear 
that it would obliterate the authority of the 
people to take care of their own home affairs. 
Thus our Government combined two things : 
it saved local authority, leaving the people in 
each town and in each State to take care of the 
things that belonged to that town or that State ; 
and it gave to our federal central Government 
the things that belonged to all the States of the 
whole nation alike. 

This is precisely that question which is being 
agitated in Great Britain to-day. One large 
section of the empire—namely, Ireland—has 
not been permitted to take care of its own 
affairs. The English Parliament has deter- 
mined everything for the Irish people. They 
have come to the dawn of a day in which, al- 
though so much noise is made about it, the 
thing is so simple that we marvel, when it is ex- 
plained to us, that there could be any trouble 
or misunderstanding about it. It is simply to 
make Ireland as respects Great Britain what 
Massachusetts and New York are as respects 
our national Government—to give her local 
autonomy. 

The difficulty is not in understanding the 
principle, but in applying it. It is an experi- 
ment of putting new wine in old bottles ; for 
the hereditary Government of England, al- 
though it is a constitutional monarchy, comes 
down with the old notion of imperial Govern- 
ment in its loins. The question is how to 
graft democracy on to aristocracy, and there 
has been no gardener yet that could find wax 
that would hold the graft to the stock ; nordo 
I think there can be one. I cansay that here ; 
but I might not perhaps be safe in saying it in 
London ! 

I believe in the principle of local self-govern- 
ment. That idea has got out, and it is not 
going to be drivenintoahole. Ireland is seek- 
ing to have the right to determine her own 
local affairs. The point is how to graft local 
independence upon a paternal government. A 
paternal government is one that undertakes to 
provide for all the wants and necessities of the 


whole people ; and the moment a government’ 


has the duty imposed upon it of taking care of 
the whole people in all their interests, it must 
have the authority and the power that is neces- 
sary—and that is all the power there is. You 
cannct make a paternal government without 
making a despotic government. Selfishness in 
human nature runs to that result. All the 
questions that are coming up to-day are biassed 
and working toward Socialism, and Social- 
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ism is. nothing in the world but masked des- 
potism. It is attempting to make the govern- 
ment take care of the people in regard to their 
industries, in regard to the outcome of their 
labor—to make up to them all their own de- 
ficiencies ; and if the government undertakes 
to do that, then it must have the power to do 
it, and that power never yet could be put into 
human hands and be safe. 

We are going through that same thing, only 
our people’s eyes are not opened yet. If the 
Government has a right to issue all the currency 
we want in this Jand—that is, if the Govern- 
ment goes into banking—why does it not go 
into other kinds of business just as much? If 
the Government undertakes to say, ‘‘ You shall 
not make oleomargarine,’’ and discriminates 
between good and bad butter, why does it not 
do the same in regard to good and bad hay, or 
good timber and bad timber? Why does it 
not step in with regard to mortar and bricks, 
and with regard to all sorts of things ? 

A government has one simple function, and 
that is to maintain the integrity of the State, and 
to prevent any enemy, within or without, from 
disturbing the people while they work out their 
own salvation. It is to let them alone, to give 
every man a chance, every man opportunity, 
every man liberty, every man protection against 
animalism in man and against incursions of 
every kind. The American idea upon which 
government stands is as it regards the fate of 
men, and that it is in their own hands, and that 
the Government must not attempt to make it 
higher or lower. Let the men do that them- 
selves ; otherwise, the moment the Govern- 
ment begins to take up all the affairs of the 
nation in detail, and issue them, it is on the 
high road to absolute despotism ; for it will 
have to assume the power to do that ; and power 
is never safe anywhere except among the whole 
people equally. 

So, then, in my own private judgment (and 
I state it to you in confidence ; it is not to be 
repeated), the emancipation of Ireland means 
disintegration of the old institutions of Eng- 
land. I should not be surprised before I die 
to find that a hereditary nobility did not exist 
there. I should be surprised if I did not live 
long enough to see that the Church and the 
State were separated there. I shall be surprised 
if my children do not see there a very different 
monarch from any that has reigned for a thou- 
sand years past. And in this point of view it 
is not a question for ridicule nor for any form 
of passion or feeling ; it is’a very serious ques- 
tion. Great interests are involved in it—in- 
terests not alone to the local inhabitants, but to 
the history of humanity all over the world ; 
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and that it may be done by reason and moral 
sense rather than by the right hand of rude war, 
should be the prayer of every well-wisher to his 
own country, or to other countries in this 
world. 

I have been fifty years, within a day, as it 
were, in public life. When I look back I see 
that they have been fifty years in which great 
struggles hawe been going on. Hopes have 
been formed, and by fulness have been estab- 
lished. Asa result of this inspection from time 
to time, I havea few things to say to young men 
particularly. I have a few things to say espe- 
cially to conservative young men of my coun- 
try. A young man ought to be fitted out with 
courage, with a generous aspiration, with sym- 
pathy for everything that will enlarge humanity ; 
and a conservative young man that is in sympa- 
thy with the past is afraid of anything new, and 
is holding back from all manner of dangers. 
He is not a man; he isaeunuch. When our 
war was going on, when the great struggle was 
on foot for the liberation of the slave, there 
were any number of Young Men’s Christian 
Associations ; and one of them, tempted of the 
devil, went as a committee to President Lin- 
coln to urge him to compromise the question, 
and not force the South. If there is anything 
that is disgraceful and dishonorable it is a band 
of men that pretend to represent the Gospel, 
and are forgetting that it is a /eaven—young 
men that never read, or, having read, never un- 
derstood Christ’s words, when He declared, ‘‘ I 
came not to send peace, but a sword ’’—agita- 
tion such as growth always produces ; and to 
all young men I say that the history of the 
struggles through which we have gone shows 
one thing—that it is always safe to be right. 
Cautious men, ducking and dodging, and look- 
ing for the obscure ways by which they can 
maintain their selfishness at the expense of in- 
tegrity to the great public interests—we have 
had enough of them. It was a glorious res- 
urrection, when the war did come on, that 
swept many of these men into the camp, and 
gave them a new birth, which they have not 
got over yet. The whole tone of moral feel- 
ing, the whole inspiration of patriotism, re- 
ceived a lift. 

And I call your attention to the fact that 
those men who sacrificed themselves in this 
long struggle have to-day come out at the top. 
I remember when to be called an Abolitionist 
was to bring the sneer and the contempt of 
men upon you. I remember perfectly well 
when a man that dared to plead for a slave in 
the prayer-meeting of a regular church was 
looked upon askance, and oftentimes asked by 
the deacons and the minister either to hold his 


peace or go somewhere else. I remember 
when it was not fashionable to read the Decla- 
ration of Independence on the 4th of July— 
not even to read it, much less commenting 
upon it. I remember when it was not lawful 
for men to send Bibles to slaves. I remember 
when every obloquy, every phrase, was thrown 
upon Abolitionists. 1 remember when phrases 
did not alone do. What virtue there was in 
stones was tried. What virtue there was in eggs 
was tried—although there was always an 
economy practised, and none that were good 
for housewifery were ever used ! 

Men now are striving together to put laurels 
on the heads of these despicable Abolitionists. 
Where is Garrison, in the thought of men to- 
day? Where is John Brown, in the thought 
of men to-day? Where is Wendell Phillips ? 
Where is Gerrit Smith? Where is Goodall ? 
Where is Rogers? Where is Leavitt? These 
men are already standing in the niche of fame. 
Where are the men that decried them? Hunt; 
you cannot find them. The grass has grown 
over them, and the places that knew them will 
know them no more forever. It is safe to be 
right. If youare right and firm, and maintain 
your manliness, you will come out right, 
though it takes some time to do it. 

In the mean while it does not hurt anybody 
to be unpopular. The men who have been 
the most stigmatized have escaped from the 
verdict. I remember the time when Lincoln, 
in the South, and largely in the North, was an 
odious man. I remember when ‘‘ Harper’s 
Magazine ’’ had the most outrageous caricatures 
of Lincoln, and of Washington himself, for the 
purpose of hurting Lincoln. The service it 
has rendered to liberty under a different ad- 
ministration has redeemed its name and made 
it a consecrated offering to everything that is 
intelligent and refined, just and true; but I 
remember the day when in other hands it 
pointed with contempt to the men that all the 
world honors to-day. .I remember the day 
when the governors of the States were convoked 
at Cleveland, and when the councils were held 
to decide whether Lincoln should be permitted 
to have a second election. Where is Lincoln 
to-day? Can any of you forget the intensity 
of indignation and anger that were concentrated 
on Stanton? The great figure of our war was 
Stanton, who remained, it is true, in the halls 
of peace, but only to organize war in the field. 
A man was he of a nature as sweet as ever was 
given to man ; feelings as tender asa woman’s ; 
a will as inflexible as a god’s; a hand that 
knew no relaxation ; a heart that knew no 
back currents, He was a man absolutely de- 
voted, who made himself a sacrifice on the altar 
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of liberty. As yet, the stars have not been 
placed upon the brow that will shine there in 
days to come. Do you remember when ‘‘ The 
_ Butcher ’’ was the miserable, drunken song of 

the rowdy about Grant? And what is the an- 
swer to all the obloquy through which he went ? 
Did you goon Decoration Day and see the 
offerings sent to his tomb? Did you see the 
hand of the South extended with wreaths of 
flowers to him whom they had before detested 
—against whom they fought, not only, but 
against whom they uttered every epithet of 
ignominy? Patient continuance in well-doing 
will in the long run put to shame those who 
falsely accuse you. Do right, and you are saved. 
No man who does wrong, or cowardly cottons 
to it, knows where he will be, or what will be- 
come of him. 

Another thing that I would impress upon the 
younger members of my congregation is, that 
while the element of human wisdom and ex- 
perience are employed of God to carry forward 
the purposes of His kingdom on earth, above 
all human wisdom there is a providence, there 
is a drift of affairs, and although men are wick- 
ed, selfish, proud, avaricious, there is also a 
power that restrains the wrath of man, and 
causes the remainder thereof to praise Him. 
Through darkness, and confusion, and revolu- 
tions and wars, God is evermore bringing out 
the higher and higher elements of His own 
kingdom. 

I go now from this peaceful shore a mere 
spectator of the heat and conflict of my father- 
land. Iam for every nation that is for itself. 
Of no other nation except our own have I such 
strong affinities as for Great Britain. My an- 
cestors came from there. I have been bred on 
its literature. I have fed on the thought and 
feeling of its heroic men. I ama child, though 
born away from home, of the English people ; 
and God forbid that I should be indifferent to 
those throes which are to bring forth the man 
child yet. I look with profound sympathy, 
with the feeling of a child that venerates a 
parent in distress, upon that people ; and I go 
there with a heart as warm for them as it was 
for its own country in the day of its division 
and trials. Twenty-three years—and what a 
space between! ‘Twenty-three years! Dark- 
ness, thunder, tears, blood, and war—they have 
gone, and the white mantle of peace is spread 
over our shores, and the fields laugh and rejoice, 
and the heavens are propitious, and the earth 
is bountiful, and men are growing more and 
more into manliness, What hath God wrought ! 

I go where, at an earlier day than ours, the 
nations of Europe were striving toward the 
same goal. They have got to go through much 
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before they wear out the old miseducation— 
before they can take away the old institutions 
that linger. The ivy that makes beautiful the 
crumbled arches of the old and abandoned 
castle must be struck off, and stone must be 
taken away from stone to build houses for the 
poor. The work of destruction is not lovely 
nor comely ; and art oftentimes mourns it ; 
but it is better to have happy and virtuous 
citizens than sphinxes, cathedrals, pyramids, 
forts or castles ; and that work by which the 
bottom is to go up, and if need be the top is 
somewhat to come down (not in things that 
are good, but in things that are not good), 
that great change which is bringing to pass the 
fulfilment of the Scripture, is going on silently. 
I see it, I know it, I rejoice in it. Whether I 
live to see the consummation of these things 
or not, or whether they will be delayed for gen- 
erations, I cannot say ; but they will come, 
for the Lord has a providence ; the Lord over- 
rules the affairs of men; the Lord will tri- 
umph ; and the day shall come when all the 
earth shall see the salvation of our God. 

Now, on which side are you? So busy 
digging for gold that you have no time for 
humanity? So busy seeking slippery honors 
by slippery ways that you have no time to talk 
about truth, and justice,and manhood? Are 
you living simply asa snail lives, to get a house 
over his back? Are you living as one in sym- 
pathy with God? Do you know His way and 
His work? And do vou rejoice to side with 
God? Do you rejoice .to suffer for Christ’s 
sake, and to be exceeding glad when you are 
persecuted for righteousness’ sake ? 

God lead every mother to teach her children 
heroism. God grant that every son may learn 
to be a man, and, above all things, not to be a 
homunculus under the name of Christian ; to 
be Christ's fighter, not by the sword but by the 
spiritual weapons and armor that He gives to 
us. And so when the day shall pass, no mat- 
ter what honors or wealth you may have had 
or missed here, you will be received into the 
kingdom of His glory, and welcomed there, 
and crowned, and rejoice forever more. 

Let us pray. 

Our Father, forgive our feebleness, our 
cowardice ; forgive us that we should be so 
soon drawn aside from the great things of Thy 
kingdom to the interests of our minor lives. 
Give to us that exaltation of spirit which shall 
abide. Give to us such a rejoicing as that we 
can rejoice in suffering ; yea, and make up 
that which is lacking in Christ in our own 
bodies. We pray that Thou wilt look upon 
the strifes of men ; at least, interpret the mean- 
ings of them to Thy people. Look upon 
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those that in weakness and want are struggling, 
they know not how, nor by what ways, to reach 
where the air is pure, and where manhood can 
live. Be on the side of the poor. Be on the 
side of the wronged and the outraged. Smite 
the tyrant, and destroy tyranny. Smite igno- 


rance and superstition, and bring in the shining 
light of knowledge and intelligence. O Thou 
God, be Thou the God of the people ; and let 
all the earth praise Thee! And to Thy name 
shall be praises forever and ever. Amen, 


MR. BEECHER’S FAREWELL PRAYER. 


DELIVERED IN PiymouTH CuurRcH LecTuRE Room, Fripay Eventnc, June 18, 1886. 


How often have our feet came hither ; how 
often hast Thine hand been laid here upon our 
heart ; how often we have here received the 
ordination of the Holy Ghost! We have knelt 
before Thee as servants and risen up as 
friends ; we have learned to call Thee Father, 
and we have found in Thy name more and 
more blessedness. We have learned to cast 
out fear which hath torment, and have only 
that fear which love has, of solicitude. We 
have seen the light fall upon dark places, and 
they were illumined. We have come here in 
weakness only to find new inspiration and 
strength. Thou hast been pleased to make 
known to us how weak we are, but Thou hast 
made us to understand how strong they are 
whom God inspires. 

And now we come again, and under cir- 
cumstances of peculiar interest ; and wilt Thou 
not come, and hast Thou notcome? O Lord, 
our Saviour, without Thy love what is there in 
life to those that have known Thee ; to those 
that have tasted Thy graciousness; to those 
that have believed in Thee, and have felt the 
joy of reconciliation, the inspiration of hope, 
and the radiancy of pure love? What is there 
on earth beside Thee that shall compare with 
Thee ? ; 

Grant unto us, then, this evening, and to 
each of us, according to our several needs, the 
manifestation of Thy presence, the joy of Thy 
salvation. 

Lord, Thou hast kept Thy servant, while he 
kept the flock, and Thou canst keep the flock 
after thou disposest of Thy servant elsewhere ; 
and to Thy care we commit this charge laid 
upon us, and yet not crushing ; for Thou hast 
granted that the labor itself was as the fig-tree 
and the vine, which bear food by which we are 
nourished while we cultivate them. 

We beseech of Thee that Thou wouldst grant 
to all the households that are represented here 


grace, mercy, and peace. And grant to each 
individual heart, not that which it asks, but 
that which it needs ; that which is best and 
that shall bring forth men and women of 
purity and self-denial and holy consecration, 
and produce divine love among men. 

Lord, the earth is not so large as Thine hand. 
Hide us all asin the hollow of Thine hand, 
The sea is still Thine ; at Thy command it 
speaks in anger. The winds are Thine. 
Thine the light ; Thine the darkness ; Thine 
here are all things ; Thine there are all things. 

We commit ourselves to Thy providence that 
presides over all the world ; that hath neither 
latitudes nor longitudes; that overruns the 
very heavens, and fills the universe. Glory be 
to God for the manifestation of Himself in 
nature ; glory be to God for the more glorious 
manifestation in Jesus Christ, and glory be to 
God for that manifestation of the divine love 
and the divine presence in our own experience. 
Multiply the tokens of Thy presence ; make 
Thyself dearer to Thy people ; and in the sep- 
aration that comes, grant, we beseech of Thee, 
that both Thee and they may be kept together. 
And may our prayers meet and mingle as they 
go up to the common Saviour ; and may we 
feel that neither time nor distance can separate 
those whose hearts are joined inseparably to- 
gether. 

Remember the dear children, the little ones. 
Remember our schools and all that are in them ; 
those that teach and those that are taught. Re- 
member those that are.sick and languishing. 
Remember the poor and the needy, and the 
discouraged, and those that are troubled of 
their own affairs. Be gracious to them all. 

We beseech of Thee that Thou wouldst grant 
that Thy name may be honored, not only in 
our midst, summer and winter, year in and 
year out, but grant, we beseech of Thee, that 
Thy name may become a tower of strength 
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unto us. We ask not for length of days ; we ceases, and only purity and fellowship and ever- 
only ask that we may take hold upon that day lasting joy abide ; and to Thy name, Father, 
that has no end ; and that, in the glory of the Son, and Spirit we shall give praise evermore. 
eternal day, we may be united together, all, Amen. 

none left out, where sin ceases and sorrow 


[Mr. Beecher’s Farewell Address, delivered on the same evening, will be reproduced entire in our 
August number. } 


(Se All of Mr. Beecher’s Sermons to be preached in England will be published verbatim in this 
Magazine. 
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HARDSHIPS OF THE WORKING CLASSES. 


DELIVERED IN BRooKLYN TABERNACLE, SunDAY Morninc, May 30, 1886. 


Text: ‘‘So the carpenter encouraged the 
goldsmith, and he that smootheth with the 
hammer him that smote the anvil.’’—Isarax 
wii,.7. 

You have seen in factories a piece of mech- 
anism passing from hand to hand and from 
room to room, and one mechanic will smite 
it, and another will flatten it, and another will 
chisel it, and another will polish it, until the 
work be done. And so the prophet describes 
the idols of olden times as being made, part 
of them by one hand, part of them by another 
hand. Carpentry comes in, gold-beating 
comes in, smithery comes in, and three or four 
styles of mechanism are employed. ‘‘ So the 
carpenter encouraged the goldsmith, and he 
that smootheth with the hammer him that 
smote the anvil.”’ When they met, they 
talked over their work and they helped each 
other on with it. It was a very bad kind of 
business ; it was making idols which were an 
insult to the Lord of heaven. , 1 have thought 
if men in bad work can encourage each other, 
ought not men engaged in honest artisanship 
and in honest mechanism speak words of good 
cheer ? 

The Bible comes down to the minutiz of 
everything. It tells us how many dollars 
Solomon paid for his horses. It tells us in 
Deuteronomy what kind of a roof we ought to 
have on our house. It applauds the industry 


and ingenuity of the Israelitish spinsters. It 
gives us specimens of old-time needlework, 
leather-making, tanning establishment, pottery, 
brick kiln, city water-works, shipbuilding. 
Men see in their own work hardships and 
trials, while they recognize no hardships or 
trials in anybody else's occupation. Every 
man’s burden is the heaviest and every woman’s 
task is the hardest. We find people wanting 
to get into other occupations and professions. 
I hear men in all kinds of toil wishing they 
were enabled to do something else, saying to 
me: ‘‘I have mistaken my path in life; 1 
ought to have been a mechanic and I ama 
merchant ;’’ or, ‘* I ought to have been a mer- 
chant and Iam a mechanic. I ought to have 
been a lawyer and I am an artist ; if I had 
undertaken some other path in life I would 
have had an easier time and I would have had 
grander success.’’ I suppose when the mer- 
chant comes home at night, his brain hot with 
the anxieties of commercial] toil, disappointed 
and vexed, agitated about the excitements in 
the money market, he says: ‘‘ Oh, 1 wish 1 
were a mechanic! When his day’s work is 
done the mechanic lies down ; he is healthy 
in body, healthy in mind, and healthy in soul, 
but 1 can’t sleep ;’’ while at that very moment 
the mechanic is wishing he were a banker or a 
merchant. He says: ‘* Then I could always 
have on beautiful apparel ; then I could move 
in the choicest circles ; then I could bring up 
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my children in a very different sphere from 
that in which Iam compelled to bring them 
u bugs 

itow; the beauty of our holy religion is that 
God looks down upon all the occupations and 
professions, and while I cannot understand 
your annoyances and you cannot understand 
mine, God understands them all. He knows 
all about the troubles of these men mentioned 
in my text, the carpenter who encouraged the 
goldsmith and he that smootheth with the 
hammer, and the goldbeaters. 

I will speak this morning of the genuine 
hardships of the working classes. You may 
not belong to this class, but you are bound as 
Christian men and women to know their sor- 
rows and sympathize with them, and as politi- 
cal economists to come to their rescue. There 
is great danger that the prosperous classes, 
because of the bad things that have been said 
by the false friends of labor, shall conclude 
that all this labor trouble is a ‘‘ hullaballoo’’ 
about nothing. Do not go off on that tan- 
gent. You would not, neither would I, sub- 
mit without protest to the oppressions to which 
many of our laborers are subjected. 

You doa great wrong to the laboring classes 
if you hold them responsible for the work of 
the scoundrelly anarchists. You cannot hate 
their deeds more thoroughly than do all the 
industrial classes. At the head of the chief 
organ of the Knights of Labor, in big letters, 
I find the following vigorous disclaimer : 

** Let it be understood by all the world that 
the Knights of Labor have no affiliation, asso- 
ciation, sympathy, or respect for the band of 
cowardly murderers, cut-throats, and robbers 
known as anarchists, who sneak through the 
country like midnight assassins, stirring up the 
passions of ignorant foreigners, unfurling the 
red flag of Anarchy, and causing riot and blood- 
shed. Parsons, Spies, Fielding, Most, and all 
their followers, sympathizers, aiders, and abet- 
tors should be summarily dealt with. They 
are entitled to no more consideration than wild 
beasts. Their leaders are cowards and their 
followers are fools. ”’ 

You may do your duty toward your em- 
ployees, but many do not, and the biggest 
business firm in America to-day is Grip, 
Gouge, Grind & Company. 

Look, for instance, at the woes of the 
womanly toilers, who have not made any strike, 
and who are dying by the thousands, and dy- 
ing by inches. 

I read a few lines from the last Labor Re- 
port, just out, as specimens of what female 
employees endure. ‘‘ Poisoned hands and 
cannot work. Had to sue the man for fifty 
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cents.’” Another: ‘‘ About four months of 
the vear can by hard work earn a little more 
than three dollars per week.'’ Another: 
‘**She now makes wrappers at one dollar per 
dozen ; can make eight wrappers per day.’’ 
Another: ‘‘ We girls in our establishment 
have the following fines imposed : For wash- 
ing our hands, twenty-five cents; eating a 
piece of bread at our loom, one dollar ; also 
for sitting on a stool, taking a drink of water, 
and many trifling things too numerous to men- 
tion.’’ Some of the worst villains of our cities 
are the employers of these women. They beat 
them down to the last penny, and try to cheat 
them out of that. The woman must deposit 
a dollar or two before she gets the garments to 
work on. When the work is done it is sharply 
inspected, the most insignificant flaw is picked 
out, and the wages refused and sometimes 
the dollar deposited not given back. The 
Women’s Protective Union reports a case where 
one of the poor souls, finding a place where 
she could get more wages, resolved to change 
employers, and went to-get her pay for work 
done. The employer says: ‘‘I hear you are 
going to leave me?’’ ‘‘ Yes,’’ she said, 
“*and I have come to get what you owe me.”’ 
He made no answer. She said : 

** Are you not going to payme?’’ ‘‘ Yes,”’ 
he said, ‘‘I will pay you ;’’ and he kicked 
her ‘down-stairs. 

I never swore a word in all my life, but I 
confess that when I read that I felt a stirring 
within me that was not at all devotional. 

By what principle of justice is it that women 
in many of our cities get only two thirds as 
much as men, and in many cases only half? 
Here is the gigantic injustice—that for work 
equally well, if not better done, woman receives 
far less compensation than man. Start with 
the national Government. Women clerks in 
Washington get $go0o for doing that for which 
men receive $1800. The wheel of oppression 
is rolling over the necks of thousands of 
women who are this moment in despair about 
what they are todo. Many of the largest mer- 
cantile establishments of our cities are accessory 
to these abominations, and from their large 
establishments there are scores of souls being 
pitched off into death, and.their employers 
know it. Is there a God? Wiil there bea 
judgment? I tell you, if God rises up to re- 
dress woman's wrongs, many of our large 
establishments will be swallowed up quicker 
than a South American earthquake ever took 
down a city. God will catch these oppressors 
between the two millstones of His wrath, and 
grind them to powder. 

Why is it that in some of the cities a female 
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principal in a school gets only $825 for doing 
work for which a male principal gets $1650? 
I hear from all this land the wail of woman- 
hood. Man has nothing to answer to that 
wail but flatteries. He says she is an angel. 
She is not. She knows she is not. She isa 
human being who gets hungry when she has 
no food, and cold when she has no fire. 
Give her no more flatteries ; give her justice | 
There are sixty-five thousand sewing-girls in 
New York and Brooklyn. Across the sunlight 
comes their death groan. It is not such a cry 
as comes from those who are suddenly hurled 
out of life, but aslow, grinding, horrible wast- 


ing away. Gather them before you and look. 


into their faces, pinched, ghastly, hunger- 
struck! Look at their fingers, needle-pricked 
and blood-tipped ! See that premature stoop 
in the shoulders! Hear that dry, hacking, 
merciless cough. Ata large meeting of these 
women held in a hall in Philadelphia grand 
speeches were delivered, but a needlewoman 
took the stand, threw aside her faded shawl, 
and with her shrivelled arm hurled a very 
thunderbolt of eloquence, speaking out the 
horrors of her own experience. 

Stand at the corner of a street in New York 
at six or seven o'clock in the morning, as the 
women go to work. Many of them had no 
breakfast except the crumbs that were left over 
from the night before, or the crumbs they 
chew on their way through the street. Here 
they come—the working girls of New York 
and Brooklyn! These engaged in bead-work, 
these in flower-making, in millinery, in paper- 
box-making ; but mest overworked of all and 
least compensated, tie sewing-women. Why 
do they not take the city cars on their way up? 
They cannot afford the five cents. If, con- 
cluding to deny herself something else, she 
gets into the car, give hera seat. You want 
to see how Latimer and Ridley appeared in 
the fire. Look at that woman and behold a 
more horrible martyrdom, a hotter fire, a more 
agonizing death. Ask that woman how much 
she gets tor her work, and she will tell you six 
cents for making coarse shirts and furnishing 
her own thread. 

I speak more fully of woman’s wrongs be- 
cause she has not been heard in the present 
agitation. You know more of what men have 
suffered. I said to a colored man who, in 
Missouri last March, came into my room in 
the morning to build my fire: ‘‘Sam, how 
much wages do you people get around here ?”’ 
He replied : ‘* ‘Ten dollars a month, sir!’’ I 
asked: ‘‘ Have you a family?’ ‘‘ Yes,’’ 
said he, ‘‘ wife and children.”” Think of it— 
a hundred and twenty dollars a year to sup- 
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port a family on! My friends, there is some- 
thing in this world awfully atwist. When I 
think of these things, I am not bothered, as 
some of my brethren, with the abstract ques- 
tion as to why God let sin come into the world. 
The only wonder with me is that God don’t 
smash this world up and start another in place 
of it. 

One great trial that the working classes feel 
is physical exhaustion. There are athletes 
who go out to their work at six or seven 
o’clock in the morning, and come back at 
night as fresh as when they started. They 
turn their back upon the shuttle or the forge or 
the rising wall, and they come away elastic and 
whistling. That is the exception. I have 
noticed that when the factory bell taps for six 
o’clock, the hard-working man wearily puts 
his arm into his coat sleeve and starts for home. 
He sits down in the family circle resolved to 
make himself agreeable, to be the means of 
culture and education to his children ; but in 
five minutes he is sound asleep. He is fagged 
out—strength of body, mind, and soul utterly 
exhausted. He rises in the morning only half 
rested from the toil. Indeed, he will never 
have any perfect rest in this world, until he 
gets into one narrow spot which is the only 
perfect rest for the human body in this world. 
I think they call ita grave! Has toil frosted 
the color of your cheeks? Has it taken all 
spontaneity from your laughter? Has it ex- 
tracted the spring from your step and the lustre 
from your eye, until it has left you only half 
the man you were when you first put your 
hand on the hammer and your foot on the 
wheel? To-morrow, in your place of toil, 
listen, and you will hear a voice above the hiss 
of the furnace and the groan of the foundry 
and the clatter of the shuttle—a voice not of 
machinery nor of the taskmaster, but the voice 
of an all-sympathetic God as He says: 
‘*Come unto me all you who labor and are 
heavy-laden, and I will give you rest.’’ Let 
all men and women of toil remember that this 
work will soon be over. Have they not heard 
that there is a great holiday coming? Oh, 
that home, and no long walk to get to it! Oh, 
that bread, and no sweating toil necessary to 
earn it! Oh, these deep wells of eternal rapt- 
ure, and no heavy buckets to draw up! I 
wish they would put their head on this pillow 
stuffed with the down from the wing of all 
God’s promises. ‘* There remains a rest for 
the people of God.”’ 

I wonder how many tired people there are 
in the house to-day. A thousand? More 
than that. Two thousand people who are 
tired, tired out with their work, tired in hand 
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and foot and back and heart? Ah! there are 
more than two thousand tired people here to- 
day, supposing all the rest to be in luxury and 
in ease. Yonder is a woman who has her 
head down on her hand. What does that 
mean? Ask her. It has been a tiresome 
week to her. ‘‘ Oh,’’ she says, ‘‘ when will I 
ever get any rest ?”’ 

Do you say: ‘‘ We have sewing-machines 
now in our great cities, and the trouble is 
gone.”’ No, it is not. I see a great many 
women wearing themselves out amid the hard- 
ships of the sewing machine. A Christian 
man went into a house of a good deal of desti- 
tution in New York, and he saw a poor woman 
there with a sick child, and he was telling the 
woman how good a Christian she ought to be 
and how she ought to put her trust in God. 
**Qh,’’ she said, ‘‘ I have no God ; I work 
from Monday morning until Saturday night 
and I get no rest, and I never hear anything 
that does my soul any good ; and when Sun- 
day comes I haven’t any bonnet that 1 can 
wear to church, and I have sometimes got 
down to pray and then I got up, saying to my 
husband : ‘ My dear, there’s no use of my 
praying ; I am so distracted I can’t pray ; it 
don’t do any good.’ Oh, sir, it is very hard 
to work on as we people do from year to year, 
and to see nothing bright ahead, and to see 
the poor little child getting thinner and thin- 
ner, and my man almost broken down, and to 
be getting no nearer to God, but to be getting 
farther away from Him. Oh, if I were only 
ready to die!’’ May God comfort all who 
toil with the needle and the sewing-machine, 
and have compassion on those borne down 
under the fatigues of life. 

Another great trial is privation of taste and 
sentiment. There are mechanics who have 
their beautiful homes, who have their fine 
wardrobes, who have all the best fruits and 
meats of the earth brought to their table. 
They have their elegant libraries. But they 
are the exception. A great many of the work- 
ing people of our country are living in cramped 
abodes, struggling amid great hardships, living 
in neighborhoods where they do not want to 
live, but where they have to live. I do not 
know of anything much more painful than to 
have a fine taste for painting, and sculpture, 
and music, and glorious sunsets, and the ex- 
panse of the blue sky, and yet not be able to 
get the dollar for the oratorio, or to get a pict- 
ure, or to buy one’s way into the country to 
look at the setting sun and at the bright 
heavens. While there are men in great aftlu- 
ence, who have around them all kinds of 
luxuries in art, themselves entirely unable to 
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appreciate these luxuries—buying their books 
by the square foot, their pictures sent to them 
by some artist who is glad to get the miserable 
daubs out of the studio—there are multitudes 
of refined, delicate women who are born artists 
and shall reign in the kingdom of heaven as 
artists, who are denied every picture and every 
sweet song and every musical instrument. 
Oh, let me cheer such persons by telling them 
to look up and behold the inheritance that 
God has reserved for them! The King of 
Babylon had a hanging garden that was famous 
in all the ages, but you have a hanging garden 
better than that. All the heavens are jours. 
They belong to your Father, and what belongs 
to your Father belongs to you. 

Then there are a great many who suffer not 
only in the privation of their taste, but in the 
apprehensions and the oppressive surroundings 
of life, that were well described by an English 
writer, He said: 

‘*To be a poor man’s child and look 
through the rails of the playground, and envy 
richer boys for the sake of their many books, 
and yet to be doomed to ignorance. To be 
apprenticed to some harsh stranger and feel 
forever banished from a mother’s tenderness 
and a sister’s love. ‘To work when very weary, 
and work when the heart is sick and the head 
is sore. To see a wife or a darling child wast- 
ing away and not be able to.get the best ad- 
vice. To hope that the better food or purer 
air might set her up again, but that food you 
cannot buy, that air you must never hope to 
breathe. To be obliged to let her die. To 
come home from the daily task some evening 
and see her sinking. To sit up all night in 
hope to catch again those precious words you 
might have heard could you have afforded to 
stay at home all day, but never hear them. 
To have no mourners at the funeral, and even 
to have to carry on your own shoulder through 
the merry streets the light deal coffin. To see 
huddled into a promiscuous hole the dust 
which is so dear to you, and not venture to 
mark the spot by planted flower or lowliest 
stone. Some bitter winter or some costly 
spring to barter for food the clock or the curi- 
ous cupboard, or the Henry’s Commentaries 
on which you prided yourself as the heirloom 
of a frugal family, and never to be able to re- 
deem it. To feel that you are getting old, 
nothing laid aside, and present earnings scarce 
sufficient. ‘To change the parlor floor for the 
top story, and the top story for a single attic, 
and wonder what change will be next.”’ 

But I have no time this morning longer to 
dwell upon the hardships and the trials of 
those who toil with hand and foot, for I must 
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go on to offer some grand and glorious encour- 
agements for such ; and the first encourage- 
ment is, that one of the greatest safeguards 
against evil is plenty todo.. When men sin 
against the law of their country, where do the 
police detectives go to find them? Not amid 
the dust of factories, not among those who 
have on their ‘‘ overalls ;’’ but among those 
who stand with their hands in their pockets 
around the doors of saloons and restaurants 
and taverns. Active employment is one of the 
greatest sureties for a pure and upright life. 
There are but very few men with character stal- 
wart enough to endure continuous idleness. I 
see a pool of water in the country, and I say : 
‘*Thou slimy, fetid thing—what does all this 
mean?’’ ‘‘Qh,’’ says the pool of water, ‘‘ I 
am just stopping here.’’ I say to the pool of 
water: ‘‘ Didn't I see you dance in the 
shower?’’ ‘‘QOh, yes,’’ says the water, ‘‘ I 
came down from God shining like an angel.’’ 
I say to that water: ‘‘ Didn’t you drop like a 
beautiful gem into a casket of other gems as 
you tumbled over the rock?’’ ‘‘ Oh, yes,’’ 
says the water, ‘‘ I sang all the way down from 
the cliffs to the meadow.’’ I say again: 
‘* Didn't I see you playing with those shuttles 
and turning that grist-mill?’’ ‘‘ Oh, yes,’’ 
says the water, ‘‘I used to earn my living.’’ 
I say again: ‘‘ Then what makes you look so 
sick ?, Why are you covered with this green 
scum? Why is your breath so_ vile?” 
‘**Oh,’’ says the water, ‘‘I have nothing to 
do. Iam disgusted with shuttles and wheels. 
I am going to spend my whole lifetime here, 
and while yonder stream sings on its way down 
the mountain-side, here I am left to fester and 
die accursed of God because I have nothing to 
do.”’ Sin is an old pirate that bears down on 
vessels whose sails are flapping idly in the 
wind. The arrow of sin has hard work to 
puncture the leather of an old working apron. 
Be encouraged by the fact that your shops, 
your rising walls, your anvils, are fortresses in 
which you may hide, and from which you may 
fight against the temptations of your life. 
Morning, noon, and night, Sundays and week- 
days, thank God for plenty to do. 

Another encouragement is the fact that their 
families are going to have the very best oppor- 
tunities for development and usefulness. ‘That 
may sound strange to you, but the children of 
fortune are very apt to turn out poorly. In 
nine cases out of ten the lad finds out if a 
fortune is coming by twelve years of age—he 
finds out there is no necessity of toil ; and he 
makes no struggle, and a life without struggle 
goes into dissipation or into stupidity. There 
are thousands and tens of thousands of men in 
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our great cities who are toiling on, denying 
themselves all luxuries, year after year toiling 
and grasping. What for? To get enough to 
spoil their children. 

The father was fifty years getting the prop- 
erty together. How long will it take the 
boys to get rid of that property, not having 
been brought up in prudent habits? Less 
than five years to undo all the work of fifty. 
You see the sons of wealthy parents going out 
into the world inane, nerveless, dyspeptic, or 
they are incorrigible and reckless ; while the 
son of the porter that kept the gate learns his 
trade, gets a robust physical constitution, 
achieves high moral culture, and stands in the 
front rank of Church and State. Who are the 
men mightiest in our Legislatures and Con- 
gress and Cabinets? Did they walk up the 
steep of life in silver slippers? Oh, no! The 
mother put him down under the tree in the 
shade while she spread the hay. Many of 
these mighty men eat out of aniron spoon and 
drank out of the roughest earthenware—their 
whole life a forced march. They never had 
any luxuries until, after a while, God gave 
them affluence and usefulness and renown as a 
reward for their persistence. Remember, then, 
that though you may have poor surroundings 
and small means for the education of your 
children, they are actually starting under 
better advantages than though you had a fort- 
une to give them. Hardship and privation 
are nota damage to them, but an advantage. 
A clipper likes a stiff breeze. The sledge 
hammer does not hurt the iron that it knocks 
into shape. Trouble is a hone for sharpening 
very keen razors. 

Akenside rose to his eminent sphere from 
his father’s butcher shop. Robert Burns 
started asa shepherd. Prideau used to sweep 
Exeter College. Gifford was a shoemaker ; 
and the son of every man of toil may rise to 
heights of intellectual and moral power if he 
will only trust God and keep busy. 

Again, I offer as encouragement that you 
have so many opportunities of gaining infor- 
mation. Plato gave thirteen hundred dollars 
for two books. The Countess of Anjou gave 
two hundred sheep for one volume. Jerome 
ruined himself financially by buying one copy 
of Origen. Oh, the contrast! Now there are 
tens of thousands of pens gathering up infor- 
mation. ‘Type-setters are calling for ‘‘ copy.”’ 
All our cities quake with the rolling cylinders 
of‘ the Harpers and the Scribners and the 
Appletons and the Lippincotts and the Tick- 
nors, and you now buy more than Benjamin 
Franklin ever knew for fifty cents! A hard- 
working man comes along toward his home, 
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and he looks into the show-window of the 
bookstore and sees an elegantly bound volume. 
He says: ‘‘I wish I had that book ; there 
must be a great deal of information in it.’’ 
A few months pass along, and though that 
book which he looked at cost five dollars, it 
comes now in pamphlet shape and costs him 
ten cents. The high wall around about the 
well of knowledge is being broken down, and 
people come, some with porcelain pitchers and 
some with pewter mugs, to dip up the living 
water for their thirsty lips. There are people 
who toil from seven o'clock in the morning 
until six o’clock at night, who know more 
about anatomy than the old physiologists, and 
who know more about astronomy than the old 
philosophers. If you should take the learned 
men of two hundred years ago and put them 
on one bench, and take twenty children from 
the common schools in Brooklyn and put 
them down on the other bench, the children 
could examine the philosophers, and the phi- 
losophers could not examine the children ! 
‘** Ah !”’ says Sir Isaac Newton, coming up and 
talking to some intelligent lad of seven years, 
‘‘ what is that?’ ‘‘ Oh, that is a rail train.’’ 
‘* What is that?’’ ‘* That is a telegraph.’’ 
‘* What is that?’ ‘‘It is a telephone.”’ 
‘* Dear me! I think I shall go back to my 
bed in the dust, for I am bewildered, and my 
head turns.’ Oh, rejoice that you have all 
these opportunities of information spread out 
before you, and that seated in your chair at 
home, by the evening light, you can look over 
all nations and see the descending morn of a 
universal day ! 

One more encouragement: Your toils in 
this world are only intended to be a discipline 
by which you shall be prepared for heaven. 
** Behold I bring you glad tidings of great 
joy,’’ and tell you that Christ, the carpenter 
of Nazareth, is the workingman’s Christ. You 
get His love once in your heart, O working- 
men! and you can sing on the wall in the 
midst of the storm, and in the shop amid the 
shoving of the plane, and down in the mine 
amid the plunge of the crowbar, and on ship- 
board while climbing the ratlines. If you 
belong to the Lord Jesus Christ, He will count 
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the drops of sweat on your brow. He knows 
every ache and every pain you have ever suf- 
fered in your worldly occupation. Are you 
weary? Hewillgive you rest. Are you sick ? 
He will give you health. Areyou cold? He 
will wrap around you the warm mantle of His 
eternal love. And besides that,»my friends, 
you must remember that all this is only pref- 
atory and introductory. I see a great multi- 
tude before the throne of God. Who are 
they? ‘‘Oh,’’ you say, ‘‘ those are princes ; 
they must have always been in a royal family ; 
they dress like princes ; they walk like princes ; 
they are princes ; there are none of the com- 
mon people there—none of the people that 
ever toiled with hand and foot.’’ Ah! you 
are mistaken. Who is that bright spirit before 
the throne? Why, that wasa sewing girl who, 
work as hard as she could, could make but 
two shillings the day. Whois that other illus- 
trious soul before the throne? Why, that man 
toiled amid the Egyptian brick kilns. Who is 
that other illustrious soul before the throne ? 
Why, her drunken father drove her out on a 
cold winter night, and she froze into heaven. 
What are those kings and queens before the 
throne? Many of them went up from Birming- 
ham mills and from Lowell carpet factories. 

And now I hear a sound like the rustling of 
robes, and now I see a taking up of harps as 
though they were going to strike a thanksgiving 
anthem, and all the children of the saw and 
the disciples of the shuttle are in glorious 
array, and they lift a song so clear and sweet, 
I wish you could hear it. It would make the 
pilgrim’s burden very light and the pilgrim’s 
journey very short. Not one weak voice or 
hoarse throat in that great assemblage. The 
accord is as perfect as though they had been 
all eternity practising, and I ask them what is 
the name of that song they sing before the 
throne, and they tell me it is the song of the 
redeemed working people. And the angel 
cries out: ‘*‘ Who are these so near the 
throne ?’’ and the answer comes back: 
** These are they who came out of great tribu- 
lation, and had their robes washed and made 
white in the blood of the Lamb.”’ 
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MONOPOLY AND COMMUNISM. 


DELIVERED IN BrookLyN TABERNACLE, Sunpay Mornine, June 6, 1886. 


Text: ‘‘ The Lord delighteth in thee, and 
thy land shall be married.’’—Isatau Ixii. 4. 


As the greater includes the less, so does the 
circle of future joy around our entire world in- 
clude the epicycle of our own republic. Bold, 
exhilarant, unique, divine imagery of the text ! 
So many are depressed by the labor agitation, 
and think everything in this country is going 
to pieces, I preach this morning a sermon of 
good cheer, and anticipate the time when the 
Prince of Peace and the Heir of Universal 
Dominion shall take possession of this nation 
and ‘‘ Thy land shall be married. ”’ 

In discussing the final destiny of this nation, 
it makes all the difference in the world whether 
we are on the way toa funeral or a wedding. 
The Bible leaves no doubt on this subject. In 
pulpits, and on platforms, and in places of 
public concourse, I hear so many of the muf- 
fled drums of evil prophecy sounded, as though 
we were on the way to national interment, and 
beside Thebes, and Babylon, and Tyre in the 
cemetery of dead nations our republic was to 
be entombed, that I wish you to understand it 
is not to be obsequies, but nuptials; not 
mausoleum, but carpeted altar ; not cypress, 
but orange blossoms ; not requiem, but wed- 
ding march, for ‘* Thy land shall be married.”’ 
I propose to name some of the suitors who are 
claiming the hand of this republic. This land 
is so fair, so beautiful, so affluent, that it has 
many suitors, and it will depend much upon 
your advice whether this or that shall be ac- 
cepted or rejected. - 

In the first place, I remark: There is a 
greedy, all-grasping monster who comes in as 
suitor seeking the hand of this republic, and 
that monster is known by the name of mo- 
nopoly. 

His sceptre is made out of the iron of the 
railtrack and the wire of telegraphy. He does 
everything for his own advantage and for the 
robbery of the people. Things have gone on 
from bad to worse, until in the three Legisla- 
tures of New York, New Jersey, and Pennysl- 
vania, for the most part, monopoly decides 
everything. If monopoly favor a law, it 
passes. If monopoly oppose a law, it is re- 
jected. Monopoly stands in this railroad de- 
pot, putting into his pockets in one year two 
hundred millions of dollars in excess of all 


reasonable charges for service. Monopoly 
holds in his one hand the steam power of loco- 
motives, and in the other the electricity of swift 
communication. Monopoly decides nomina- 
tions and elections—city elections, State elec- 
tions, national elections. With bribes he 
secures the votes of legislators—giving them 
free passes, giving appointments to needy rela- 
tives to lucrative positions, employing them as 
attorneys, if they are lawyers, carrying their 
goods fifteen per cent less if they are _mer- 
chants ; and if he finds a case very stubborn, 
as well as very important, puts down before 
him the hard cash of bribery. 

But monopoly is not so easily caught now 
as when, during the term of Mr. Buchanan, in 
one of our States a certain railway company 
procured a donation of public land. It was 
found out that thirteen of the Senators of that 
State received one hundred and seventy-five 
thousand dollars among them ; sixty members 
of the Lower House of that State received five 
thousand and ten thousand dollars each ; the 
Governor of the State received fifty thousand 
dollars ; his clerk received five thousand dol- 
lars; the Lieutenant-Governor received ten 
thousand dollars ; all the clerks of the Legisla- 
ture received five thousand dollars each, while 
fifty thousand dollars were divided amid the 
lobby agents. 

That thing, on a larger or smaller scale, is 
all the time going on in some of the States of 
the Union, but it is not so blundering as it 
used to be, and therefore not as easily exposed 
or arrested. I tell you that the overshadowing 
curse of the United States to-day is monopoly. 
He puts his hand upon every bushel of wheat, 
upon every sack of salt, upon every ton of 
coal ; and every man, woman, and child in 
the United States feels the touch of that 
moneyed despotism. I rejoice that in twenty- 
four States of the Union already anti-monopoly 
leagues have been established. God speea 
them in the work of liberation! I wish that 
this question might be the question of our 
Presidential elections, and that we compel the 
political parties to recognize it on their plat- 
forms. 

I have nothing to say against capitalists. A 
man has a right to all the money he can make 
honestly. There is nota laborer in the land 
that would not be worth a million dollars if he 
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could. I have nothing to say against corpora- 
tions as such.—without them no great enter- 
prise would be possible ; but what I do say is 
that the same principles are to be applied to 
capitalists and to corporations that are applied 
to the poorest man and the plainest laborer. 
What is wrong for me is wrong for great cor- 
porations. If I take from you your property 
without adequate compensation I am a thief, 
and if a railway damage the property of the 
people without any adequate compensation 
that is a gigantic theft. What is wrong on 
a small scale is wrong on a large scale. Mo- 
nopoly in England has ground hundreds and 
thousands of her best people into semi-starva- 
tion, and in Ireland has driven multitudinous 
tenants almost to madness. 

Five hundred acres in this country make 
an immense farm. When you read that in 
Dakota Territory Mr. Cass has a farm of 
15,000 acres, and Mr. Grandon, 25,000 acres, 
and Mr. Dalrymple, 40,000 acres, your eyes 
dilate, even though these farms are in great re- 
gions thinly inhabited. But what do you 
think of this, which I take from the Doomsday 
Book, showing what monopoly is on the other 
side the sea? I give it as a warning of what 
it would do on this side the sea if in some 
lawful way the tendency is not resisted. In 
Scotland, J. G. M. Heddle owns 50,400 
acres ; Earl of Wemyss, 52,000 acres; Duke 
of Montrose, 68,000 acres; Cameron of 
Lochiel, 109,500 acres; Sir C. ‘W. Ross, 
119,4.0 acres; Earl of Fife, 113,000 acres ; 
the Mackintosh, 124,000 acres; Lord Mac- 
Donald, 130,000 acres; Earl of Dalhousie, 
136,000 acres ; Macleod of Macleod, 141,700 
acres ; SirK. Mackenzie, of Gairlock, 164,680 
acres ; Duke of Argyle, 175,000 acres ; Duke 
of Hamilton, 183,000 acres ; Duke of Athole; 
194,000 acres; Duke of Richmond, 255,000 
acres; Earl of Stair, 270,000 acres; Mr. 
Evan Baillie, 300,000 acres ; Earl of Seafield, 
306,000 acres ; Duke of Buccleugh, 432,183 
acres ; Earl of Breadalbane, 437,696 acres ; 
Mr. A. Matheson, 220,433 acres ; and Sir J. 
Matheson, 406, o7o acres ; Duchess of Suther- 
land, 149,879 acres ; and Duke of Sutherland, 
1,176, 343 acres. 

Such monopolies imply an infinite acreage 
of wretchedness. There is no poverty in the 
United States like that in England, Ireland, 
and Scotland, for the simple reason that in 
those lands monopoly has had longer and 
larger sway. Last summer in Edinburgh, 
Scotland, after preaching in Synod Hall, I 
preached in the Grass Market and to the 
wretched inhabitants of the Cowgate and 
Canongate, the audience exhibiting the squal- 


or and sickliness and despair that remains in 
one's mind like one of the visions of Dante’s 
Inferno. 

Great monopolies in any land imply great 
privation. The time will come when our 
Government will have to limit the amount of 
accumulation of property. Unconstitutional, 
do you say? Then constitutions will have to 
be changed until they allow such limitation. 
Otherwise the work of absorption will go on, 
and the large fishes will eat up the small fishes, 
and the shad will swallow the minnows, and 
the porpoise swallow the shad, and the whales 
swallow the porpoises, and a thousand greedy 
men will own all the world. 

But would a law of limitation of wealth be 
unrighteous? If 1 dig so near my neighbor's 
foundations, in order to build my house, that 
I endanger his, the law grabs me, If I havea 
tannery or a chemical factory, the malodors of 
which injure residents in the neighborhood, 
the law says: ‘* Stop that!’’ If 1 drain offa 
river from its bed, and divert it to turn my 
mill wheel, leaving the bed of the river a breed- 
ing place for malaria, the law says: ‘‘ Quit 
that outrage !’’ And has not a good Govern- 
ment a right to say that a few men shall not 
gorge themselves on the comfort, and health, 
and life of generations? Your rights end 
where my rights begin. 

Monopoly, brazen-faced and iron fingered, 
vulture-hearted Monopoly, offers his hand to 
this republic. He stretches it out over the 
lakes, and up the Pennsylvania, and the Erie, 
and the New York Central railroads, and over 
the telegraph poles of the continent, and says : 
** Here is my heart and hand ; be mine for- 
ever.’’ Let the millions of the people, North, 
South, East, and West, forbid the banns of 
that marriage—forbid them at the ballot-box, 
forbid them on the platform, forbid them by 
great organizations, forbid them by the over- 
whelming sentiments of an outraged nation, 
forbid them by the protest of the Church of 
God, forbid them by prayer to high heaven. 
That Herod shall not have this Abigail. It 
shall not be to all-devouring monopoly that 
this land is to be married. 

Another suitor claiming the hand of this re- 
public is Nihilism. He owns nothing but a 
knife for universal blood-letting and a nitro- 
glycerine bomb for universal explosion. He 
believes in no God, no government, no heaven, 
and no hell, except what he can make on earth. 
He slew the Czar of Russia, keeps Emperor 
William, of Germany, practically imprisoned, 
killed Abraham Lincoln, would put to death 
every king and president on earth, and if he 
had the power would climb up until he could 
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drive the God of heaven from His throne and 
take it himselfi—she universal butcher. In 
France it is called Communism ; in the United 
States it is called Socialism ; in Russia it is 
called Nihilism. That last is the most graphic 
and descriptive term. It means complete and 
eternal smash-up. 

Where does this monster live? In St. 
Louis, in Chicago, in Brooklyn, in New York, 
and in all the villages and cities of this land. 
The devil of destruction is an old devil, and 
he is to be seen at every great fire where there 
is anything to steal, and at every shipwreck 
where there is anything valuable floating 
ashore, and at every railroad accident where 
there are overcoats and watches to be pur- 
loined. On asmall scale I saw it in my col- 
lege days, when, in our literary society in New 
York University, we had an exquisite and 
costly bust of Shakespeare, and one morning 
we found a hole bored into the lips of the mar- 
ble and a cigar inserted. There has not for 
the last century been a fine picture in your art 
gallery, or a graceful statue in your parks, or 
a fine fresco on your wall, or a richly bound 
volume in your library but would have been 
despoiled if the hand of ruffianism could have 
got at it without peril of incarceration. 

The philosophy of the whole business is, 
that there is a large number of people who 
either through their laziness or their crime own 
nothing, and are mad at those who through 
industry and wit of their own, or of their an- 


cestors, are in possession of large resources, ° 


The honest laboring classes never had anything 
to do with such murderous enterprises, It is 
the villainous classes who would not work if 
they had plenty of work offered them at large 
wages. Many of these suppose that by the 
demolition of law and order they would be ad- 
vantaged, and the parting of the ship of state 
would allow them as wreckers to carry off the 
cargo. It offers its hand to this fair republic. 
It proposes to tear to pieces the ballot-box, the 
legislative hall, the Congressional assembly. 
It would take this land and divide it up, or, 
rather, divide it down. It would give as much 
to the idler as to the worker, to the bad as to 
the good, Nihilism! This panther, having 
prowled across other lands, has sez its paws on 
our soil, and it is only waiting for the time in 
which to spring upon its prey. It was Nihil- 
ism that massacred the heroic policemen of 
Chicago and St. Louis a few days ago, and 
that burned the railroad property at Pittsburg 
during the great riots; it was Nihilism that 
slew black people in our Northern cities during 
the war ; it was Nihilism that again and again 
in San Francisco and in New York mauled to 


death the Chinese ; it is Nihilism that glares 
out of the windows of the drunkeries upon 
sober people as they go by. Ah! its power 
has never yet been tested. It would, if it had 
the power, leave every church, chapel, cathe- 
dral, school-house, college, and home in 
ashes, 

Let me say, it is the worst enemy of the 
laboring classes in any country. The honest 
cry for reform lifted by oppressed laboring 
men is drowned out by the vociferations for 
anarchy. The criminals and the vagabonds 
who range through our cities talking about 
their rights, when their first right is the peni- 
tentiary—if they could be hushed up, and the 
down trodden laboring men of this country 
could be heard, there would be more bread for 
hungry children. Let not our oppressed 
laboring men be beguiled to coming under the 
bloody banner of Nihilism. It will make 
your taxes heavier, your wages smaller, your 
table scantier, your children hungrier, your 
suffering greater. 

Yet this Nihilism, with feet red of slaughter, 
comes forth and offers its hand for the repub- 
lic. Shall the banns be proclaimed? If so, 
where shall the marriage altar be? and who 
will be the officiating priest? And what will 
be the music? That altar will have to be 
white with bleached skulls, the officiating 
priest must be a dripping assassin, the music 
must be the smothered groan of multitudinous 
victims, the garlands must be twisted of night- 
shade, the fruit must be apples of Sodom, the 
wine must be the blood of St. Bartholomew's 
massacre. No! It is not to Nihilism, the 
sanguinital monster, that this land is to be 
married. 

Another suitor for the hand of this nation 
is Infidelity. Mark you that all anarchists are 
infidels. Not one of them believes in the bible, 
and very rarely any of them believe in a God. 
Their most conspicuous leader was the other 
day pulled by the leg from under a bed ina 
house of infamy, cursing and blaspheming. 
The police of Chicago, exploring the dens of 
the anarchists, found dynamite, and vitriol, 
and Tom Paine’s ‘‘ Age of Reason,”’ and ob- 
scene pictures, and complimentary biographies 
of thugs and assassins, but not one Testament, 
not one of Wesley’s hymn-books, not one 
Roman Catholic breviary. ‘There are two 
wings to infidelity : the one calls itself Liberal- 
ism, and appears in highly literary magazines, 
and is for the educated and refined ; the other 
wing is in the form of Anarchy, and is for the 
vulgar. But both wings belong to the same 
old filthy vulture—infidelity! Elegant in- 
fidelity proposes to conquer this land to itself 
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by the pen ; Anarchy proposes to conquer it 
by bludgeon and torch. 

When the midnight ruffians despoiled the 
grave of A. T. Stewart, in St. Mark’s church- 
yard, everybody was shocked ; but infidelity 
proposes something worse than that—the rob- 
bing of all the graves of Christendom of the 
hope of a resurrection. It proposes to chisel 
out from the tombstones of your Christian 
dead the words, ‘‘ Asleep in Jesus,’’ and to 
substitute the words, ‘‘ Obliteration—annihila- 
tion.’’ Infidelity proposes to take away from 
this country :he book that makes the difference 
between the United States and the United 
Kingdom of Dahomey, between American 
civilization and Bornesian cannibalism. 

The only impulse in the right direction that 
this world has ever had has come from the 
Bible. It was the mother of Roman law and of 
healthful jurisprudence. That book has been 
the mother of all reforms and all charities— 
mother of English Magna Charta and Ameri- 
can Declaration of Independence. I tell you 
that the worst attempted crime of the century 
is the attempt to destroy this book ; yet in- 
fidelity, loathsome, stenchful, leprous, pestifer- 
ous, rotten monster, stretches out its hand, 
ichorous with the second death, to take the 
hand of this republic. 

And this suitor presses his case appallingly. 
Shall the banns of that marriage be proclaimed ? 
** No !’’ say the home missionaries of the West 
—a martyr band, of whom the world is not 
worthy, toiling amid fatigues, and malaria, 
and starvation. ‘‘ No! not if we can help it. 
By what we and our children have suffered we 
forbid the banns of that marriage !’’ ‘‘ No,’’ 
say all patriotic voices ; ‘‘ our institutions were 
bought at too dear a price, and were defended 
at too great a sacrifice, to be so cheaply sur- 
rendered.” ‘‘ No,’’ says the God of Bunker 
Hill, and Independence Hall, and Gettysburg ; 
** I did not start this nation for such a farce.”’ 
**No,’’ cry ten thousand voices; ‘‘to in- 
fidelity this land shall not be married !’’ 

But there is another suitor that presents his 
hand for the hand of this republic. He is 
mentioned in the verse following my text, 
where it says: ‘‘ As the bridegroom rejoiceth 
over the bride, so shall thy God rejoice over 
thee.’” It is not my figure, it is the figure of 
the Bible. As often princesses at their birth 
are pledged in treaty of marriage to princes or 
kings of earth, so this nation at its birth was 
pledged to Christ for Divine marriage. Before 
Columbus and his hundred and twenty men 
embarked on the Santa Maria, the Pinta, and 
the Nina, for their wonderful voyage, what 
was the last thing they did? They kneeled 


down and took the holy sacrament of the Lord 
Jesus Christ. After they caught the first 
glimpse of this country, and the gun of one 
ship had announced it to the other vessels that 
land had been discovered, what was the song 
that went up from all the three decks? 
‘* Gloria in Excelsis.’’ After Columbus and 
his hundred and twenty men had stepped from 
the ships’ decks to the solid ground, what did 
they do? They all knelt and consecrated the 
New World to God. 

What did the Huguenots do after they 
landed in the Carolinas? What did the Hol- 
land refugees do after they had landed in New 
York? What did the Pilgrim Fathers do after 
they landed in New England? With bended 
knee, and uplifted face, and heaven-besieging 
prayer they took possession of this country for 
God. How was the first American Congress 
opened? By prayer in the name of Jesus 
Christ. From its birth this nation was pledged 
for holy marriage with Christ. 

And, then, see how good God has been to 
us! Just open the map of the continent, and 
see how it is shaped for immeasurable pros- 
perities. Navigable river, more in number 
and greater than of any other land, rolling 
down on all sides into the sea, prophesying 
large manufactures and easy commerce. Look 
at the great ranges of mountains timbered with 
wealth on the top and sides, metalled with 
wealth underneath. One hundred and eighty 
thousand square miles of coal, four hundred 
and eighty thousand square miles of iron. 
All fruits, all minerals, all harvests. Scenery 
displaying an autumnal pageantry that no land 
on earth pretends to rival. No South Ameri- 
can earthquakes. No Scotch mists. No 
London fogs. No Egyptian plagues. No 
Germanic divisions. The people of the United 
States are happier than any people on earth. 
It is the testimony of every man that has trav- 
elled abroad. For the poor, more sympathy ; 
for the industrious, more opportunity. Oh, 
how good God was to our fathers, and how 
good He has been to us and our children ! 

We have during the past six or seven years 
turned a new leaf in our national history. by 
the sudden addition of millions of foreigners. 
At Kansas City I was told by a gentleman who 
had opportunity for large investigation, that a 
great multitude had gone through there, aver- 
aging in worldly estate eight hundred dollars. 
I was told in the city of Washington by an 
officer of the Government, who had oppor- 
tunity for authentic investigation, that thou- 
sands and thousands had gone, averaging one 
thousand dollars in possession each. I was 
told by the Commissioner of Emigration that 
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twenty families that had arrived at Castle Gar- 
den brought eighty-five thousand dollars with 
them. Mark you, families, not tramps—ad- 
ditions to the national wealth, not subtractions 
therefrom. I saw some of them reading their 
Bibles and their hymn-books, thanking God 
for His kindness in helping them cross the sea. 
They will turn your Territories into States, and 
your wildernesses into gardens, if you will 
build for them churches, and establish for 
them schools, and send Christian missionaries. 
’ Are you afraid this continent is going to be 
overcrowded with this population? Ah! that 
shows you have not been to Oregon, that 
shows that you have not been to Texas. A 
fishing-smack to-day on Lake Ontario might as 
well be afraid of being crowded by other ship- 
ping before night as for any one of the next ten 
generations of Americans to be afraid of being 
overcrowded by foreign populations in this 
country. The one State of Texas is far larger 
than all the Austrian Empire, yet the Austrian 
Empire supports thirty-five million people. 
The one State of Texas is larger than all 
France, and france supports thirty-six million 
people. The one State of Texas far surpasses 
in size the Germanic Empire, yet the Ger- 
manic Empire supports forty-one million peo- 
ple. I tell you the great want of the Terri- 
tories and of the Western States is more popu- 
lation. 

While some may stand at the gates of the 
city, saying ‘‘ Stand back !’’ to foreign popu- 


‘lations, I press out as far beyond those gates 


as I can press out beyond them, and beckon 


to foreign nations, saying : ‘‘ Come, come !’’ 
** But,’’ say you, ‘‘I ‘am so afraid that they 
will bring their prejudices for foreign Govern- 
ments, and plant them here.’’ Absurd ! 
They are sick of the Governments that have 
oppressed them, and they want free America. 
Give them the great gospel of welcome. 
Throw around them all Christian hospitalities. 
They will add their industry and hard-earned 
wages to this country, and then we will dedi- 
cate all to Christ, ‘‘ and thy land shall be mar- 
ried.’’ 

But where shall the marriage altar be? Let 
it be the Rocky Mountains, when, through 
artificial and mighty irrigation, all their tops 
shall be covered, as they will be, with vine- 
yards, and orchards, and grain fields. Then 
let the Bostons, and the New Yorks, and the 
Charlestons of the Pacific Coast come to the 
marriage altar on the one side, and then let 
the Bostons, and the New Yorks, and the 
Charlestons of the Atlantic Coast come to the 
marriage altar on the other side, and there 
between them let this bride of nations kneel ; 
and then if the organ of the loudest thunders 
that ever shook the Sierra Nevadas on the one 
side, or moved the foundations of the Alle- 
ghanies on the other side, should open full 
diapason of wedding march,. that organ of 
thunders could not drown the voice of Him 
who should take the hand of the bride of 
nations, saying: ‘‘ As a bridegroom rejoiceth 
over a bride, so thy God rejoiceth over thee.’’ 
‘* And so thy land shall be married.’’ 
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DELIVERED IN BRooKLYN TABERNACLE, SuNDAY MorninG, JunE 13, 1886. 


Text: ‘‘ He that earneth wages, earneth 
wages to put it into a bag with holes.’’— 
Haceat i. 6. 


In Persia under the reign of Darius Hystas- 
pes, the people did not prosper. They made 
money, but did not keep it. They were like 
people who have a sack in which they put 
money, not knowing that the sack is torn, or 
eaten with moths, or in some way made inca. 
pable of holding valuables, As fast as the coin 
was put in one end of the sack it dropped out 
of the other. It made no difference how much 
wages they got, for they lost them. ‘* He that 
earneth wages, earneth wages to put it into a 
bag with holes. ”’ 

What has become of the billions and billions 


of dollars in this country paid to the working 
classes? Some of these moneys have gone for 
house rent, or the purchase of homesteads, or 
wardrobe, or family expenses, or the necessities 
of life, or to provide comforts in old age. 
What has become of other billions? Wasted 
in foolish outlay... Wasted at the gaming table. 
Wasted in intoxicants. Put into a bag witha 
hundred holes. 

Gather up the money that the working 
classes have spent for rum during the last thirty 
years, and I will build for every workingman a 
house, and lay out for him a garden, and 
clothe his sons in broadcloth and his daughters 
in silks, and stand at his front door a prancing 
span of sorrel or bays, and secure him a policy 
of life insurance, so that the present home 
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may be well maintained afterhe is dead. The 
most persistent, most overpowering enemy of 
the working classes is intoxicating liquor. It 
is the anarchist of the centuries, and has boy- 
cotted and is now boycotting the body and 
mind and soul of American labor. It is to it 
a worse foe than monopoly and worse than as- 
sociated capital. 

It annually swindles industry out of a large 
percentage of its earnings. It holds out its 
blasting solicitations to the mechanic or opera- 
tive on his way to work, and at the noon-spell, 
and on his way home at eventide ; on Saturday, 
when the wages are paid, it snatches a large 
part of the money that might come to the fam- 
ily, and sacrifices it among the saloon-keepers. 
Within eight hundred yards of Sands Street 
Methodist Church, Brooklyn, it has fifty-four 
saloons, and is plotting now for another. 
Stand the saloons of this country side by side, 
and it is carefully estimated they would reach 
from New York to Chicago. Forward march, 
says the rum power, and take possession of the 
American nation ! 

The rum business is pouring its vitriolic and 
damnable liquids down the throats of hundreds 
of thousands of laborers, and while the ordinary 
strikes are ruinous both to employers and em- 
ployees, I proclaim a strike universal against 
strong drink, which, if kept up, will be the re- 
lief of the working classes and the salvation of 
the nation. I will undertake to say that there 
is nota healthy laborer in the United States 
who, within the next ten years, if he will refuse 
all intoxicating beverage and be saving, may 
not become a capitalist on a small scale. Our 
country in a vear spends one billion five hun- 
dred million and fifty thousand dollars for rum. 
Of course the working classes do a great deal 
of this expenditure. Careful statistics show 
that the wage-earning classes of Great Britain 
expend in liquors one hundred million pounds, 
or five hundred million dollars a year. Sit 
down and calculate, O workingman! how 
much you have expended in these directions. 
Add it all up. Add up what your neighbors 
have expended, and realize that instead of an- 
swering the beck of other people you might 
have been your own capitalist. When you 
deplete a workingman’s physical energy ycu 
deplete his capital. 

The stimulated workman gives out before 
the unstimulated workman. My father said : 
**T became a temperance man in early lite, 
because I noticed in the harvest-field that, 
though I was physically weaker than other 
workmen, I could hold out longer than they. 
They took stimulants, [took none.’’ A brick- 
maker in England gives his experience in regard 
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He 
‘“'The beer-drinker 
who made the fewest bricks made six hundred 
and fifty-nine thousand ; the abstainer who 
made the fewest bricks, seven hundred and 


to this matter among men in his employ. 
says, after investigation : 


forty-six thousand. The difference in behalf 
of the abstainer over the indulger, eighty-seven 
thousand.’’ There came a very exhausting 
time in the British Parliament. The session 
was prolonged until nearly all the members 
got sick or worn out. Out of six hundred 
and fifty-two members only two went through 
undamaged ; they were teetotallers. 

When an army goes out to the battle the sol- 
dier who, has water or coffee in his canteen 
marches éasier and fights better than the sol- 
dier who has whiskey in his canteen. Rum 
helps a man to fight when he has only one 
contestant, and that at the street corner. But 
when he goes forth to maintain some great 
battle for God and his country, he wants no 
tum about him. When the Russians go to 
war a corporal passes along the line and smells 
the breath of every soldier. If there be in his 
breath a taint of intoxicating liquor, the man 
is sent back to the barracks. Why? Hecan- 
not endure fatigue. All our young men know 
this. When they are preparing for a regatta, 
or for a ball club, or for an athletic wrestling 
they abstain. Our working people will be 
wiser after awhile, and the money they fling 
away on hurtful indulgences they will put into 
co-operative association, and so become capital- 
ists. If the workingman put down his wages 
and then take his expenses and spread them 
out, so they will just equal, he is not wise. I 
know workingmen who are in a perfect fidget 
until they get rid of their last dollar. 

The following circumstances came under our 
observation: A young man worked hard to 
earn his six or seven hundred dollars yearly. 
Marriage day came. ‘The bride had inherited 
five hundred dollars from her grandfather. She 
spent every dollar of it on the wedding-dress, 
Then they rented two rooms in a third story, 
Then the young man took extra evening em- 
ployment ; almost exhausted with the day’s 
work, yet took eveningemployment. Italmost 
extinguished his eyesight. Why did he add 
evening employment to the day employment ? 
To get money. Why did he want to get 
money? To lay up something fora rainy day ? 
No. To get his life insured, so that in case 
of his death his wife would not be a beggar? 
No. He put the extra evening work to the 


day work that he might geta hundred and 
fifty dollars to get his wife a sealskin coat. 
The sister of the bride heard of this achieve- 
ment, and was not to be eclipsed. 


She was 
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very poor, and she sat up working nearly all 
the nights for a great while until she bought a 
sealskin coat. I have not heard of.the result 
on that street. The street was full of those 
who are on small incomes, but I suppose the 
contagion spread, and that everybody had a 
sealskin coat, and that the people came out 
and cried, practically, not literally : ‘‘ Though 
the heavens fall, we must havea sealskin coat !’’ 

I was out West, and a minister of the Gos- 
pel told me, in Iowa, that his church and the 
neighborhood had been impoverished by the 
fact that they put mortgages on their farms in 
order to send theit families to the Philadelphia 
Centennial. It was not respectable not to go 
to the Centennial. Between such evils and 
pauperism there is a very short step. The vast 
majority of children in your almshouses are 
there because their parents are drunken, or 
lazy, or recklessly improvident. 

I have no sympathy for skinflint saving, but 
I plead for Christian prudence. You say it is 
impossible now to lay up anything for a rainy 
day. I know it, but we are at the daybreak of 
national prosperity. Some people think it is 
mean to turn the gas low when they go out of 
the parlor. They feel embarrassed if the door- 
bell rings before they have the hall lighted. 
They apologize for the plain meal, if you sur- 
prise them at the table. Well, it is mean if it 
is only to pile up a miserly hoard. But if it 
be to educate your children, if it be to give 
more help to your wife when she does not feel 
strong, if it be to keep your funeral day from 
being horrible beyond all endurance, because 
itis to be the disruption and annihilation of 
the domestic circle—if it be for that, then it is 
magnificent. 

There are those who are kept in poverty be- 
cause of their own fault. They might have 
been well off, but they smoked or chewed up 
their earnings, or they lived beyond their 
means, while others on the same wages and on 
the same salaries went on to competency. I 
know a man who was all the time complaining 
of his poverty and crying out against rich men, 
while he himself keeps two dogs, and chews 
and smokes, and is full to the chin with whiskey 
and beer. Wilkins Micawber said to David 
Coppertield, ‘‘ Copperfield, my boy, one pound 
income, expenses twenty shillings and sixpence; 
result, misery. But, Copperfield, my boy, 
one pound income, expenses nineteen shillings 
and sixpence; result, happiness.’’ But, O 
workingman of America, take your morning 
dram, and your noon dram, and your evening 
dram, and spend everything you have over for 
tobacco and excursions, and you insure poverty 
for yourself and your children forever ! 


If by some generous fiat of the capitalists of 
this country, or by a new law of the Govern- 
ment of the United States, twenty-five per cent, 
or fifty per cent, or one hundred per cent were 
added to the wages of the working classes of 
America, it would be no advantage to hundreds 
of thousands of them unless they stopped strong 
drink. Aye, until they quit that evil habit, 
the more money, the more ruin ; the more 
wages, the more holes in the bag. 

My plea this morning is to those working 
people who are in a discipleship to the whiskey- 
bottle, the beer-mug, and the wine-flask. And 
what I say to them will not be more appropriate 
to the working classes than to the business 
classes, and the literary classes, and the pro- 
fessional classes, and all classes, and not with 
the people of one age more than of all ages. 
Take one good square look at the suffering of 
the man whom strong drink has enthralled, 
and remember that toward that goal multitudes 
are running. The disciple of alcoholism sufters 
the loss of self-respect. 

Just as soon as a man wakes up and finds 
that he is the captive of strong drink, he feels 
demeaned. I do not care how reckless he acts. 
He may say, ‘‘I don’t care ;’’ he does care. 
He cannot look a pure man in the eye unless 
it is with positive force of resolution. Three 
fourths of his nature is destroyed : his self-re- 
spect is gone; he says things he would not 
otherwise say ; he does things he would not 
otherwise do. When a man is nine tenths 
gone with strong drink, the first thing he wants 
to do is to persuade you that he can stop any 
time he wants to. He cannot. The Philis- 
tines have bound him hand and foot, and shorn 
his locks, and put out his eyes, and are mak- 
ing him grind in the mill ofa great horror. 
He cannot stop. I will prove it. He knows 
that his course is bringing ruin upon himself. 
He loves himself. If he could stop he would. 
He knows his course is bringing ruin upon 
his family. He loves them. He would stop 
if he could. He cannot. Perhaps he could 
three months or a year ago, not now. Just 
ask him to stop fora month. Hecannot; he 
knows he cannot, so he does not try. 

I had a friend who was for fifteen years 
going down under this evil habit. He had 
large means. He had given thousands of dol- 
lars to Bible societies and reformatory institu- 
tions of all sorts. He was very genial, very 
generous, and very lovable, and whenever he 
talked about this evil habit he would say, ‘‘ I 
can stop any time.’’ But he kept going on, 
going on, down, down, down. His family 
would say, ‘‘I wish you would stop.’’ 
‘* Why,’’ he would reply, ‘tI can stop any 
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time if I want to.’”’ After awhile he had de- 
lirium tremens ; he had it twice ; and yet, after 
that, he said, ‘‘I could stop at any time if I 
wanted to.”’ He is dead now. What killed 
him? Rum! Rum! And yet among his 
last utterances was, ‘‘ I can stop at any time.’’ 
He did not stop it because he could not stop 
it. Oh, there is a point in inebriation beyond 
which if a man goes, he cannot stop ! 

One of these victims said to a Christian man, 
** Sir, if I were told that I couldn't get a drink 
until to-morrow night unless I had all my 
fingers cut off, I would say, ‘ Bring the hatchet 
and cut.them off now.’ ’’ I havea dear friend 
in Philadelphia whose nephew came to him 
one day, and when he was exhorted about his 
evil habit, said, ‘‘ Uncle, I can’t give it up. 
If there stood a cannon and it was loaded, and 
a glass of wine were set on the mouth of that 
cannon, and I knew that you would fire it off 
just as I came up and took the glass, I would 
start, for I must have it.’’ 

Oh, it is a sad thing fora man to wake up 
in this life and feel that he isa captive! He 
says, ‘‘ I could have got rid of this once, but 
I can't now. I might have lived an honorable 
life and died a Christian death ; but there is no 
hope for me now ; there is no escape for me. 
Dead, but not buried. Jama walking corpse. 
I am an apparition of what I once was. I am 
a caged immortal beating against the wires of 
my cage in this direction ; beating against the 
cage until there is blood on the wires and 
blood upon my soul, yet not able to get out. 
Destroyed without remedy !”’ 

I go on and say that the disciple of rum 
suffers from the loss of health. The older men 
in the congregation may remember that some 
years ago Dr. Sewell went through this country 
and electrified the people by his lectures, in 
which he showed the effects of alcoholism on 
the human stomach. He had seven or eight 
diagrams by which he showed the devastation 
of strong drink upon the physical system. 
There were thousands of people that turned 
back from that ulcerous sketch, swearing eter- 
nal abstinence from everything that could in- 
toxicate. 

God only knows what the drunkard suffers. 
Pain files on every nerve, and travels every 
muscle, and gnaws every bone, and burns with 
every flame, and stings with every poison, and 
pulls at him with every torture. What reptiles 
crawl over his creeping limbs! What fiends 
stand by his midnight pillow! What groans 
tear his ear! What horrors shiver through his 
soul! Talk of the rack, talk of the Inquisi- 
tion, talk of the funeral pyre, talk of the crush- 
ing Juggernaut—he feels them all at once. 
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Have you ever been in the ward of the hospital 
where these inebriates are dying, the stench of 
their wounds driving back the attendants, their 
voices sounding through the night? The 
keeper comes up and says, ‘‘ Hush, now, be 
still! Stop making all this noise !'’ But it is 
effectual only for a moment. for as soon as the 
keeper is gone they begin again, ‘‘ Oh, God ! 


Oh, God! Help! Help! Rum Give me 
rum! Help! Take them off me! Take 
them off me! Oh, God!’’ And then they 


shriek, and they rave, and they pluck out their 
hair by handfuls, and bite their nails into the 
quick, and then they groan, and they shriek, 
and they blaspheme, and they ask the keepers 
to kill them—‘‘Stab me! Smother me! 
Strangle me! ‘Take the devils off me !’’ Oh, 
it is no fancy sketch! That thing is going on 
now all up and down the land, and I tell you 
further that this is going to be the death that 
some of you will die. I know it. I see it 
coming. 

Again, the inebriate suffers through the loss 
of home. I do not care how much he loves 
his wife and children, if this passion for strong 
drink has mastered him, he will do the most 
outrageous things; and if he could not get 
drink in any other way, he would sell his fam- 
ily into eternal bondage. How many homes 
have been broken up in that way no one but 
God knows. Oh, is there anything that will 
so destroy a man for this life and damn him 
for the life that is to come? I hate that strong 
drink. With all the concentrated energies of 
my soul I hate it. Do not tell me that a man 
can be happy when he knows that he is break- 
ing his wife’s heart and clothing his children 
with rags. Why, there are on the roads and 
streets of this land to-day little children, bare- 
footed, unwashed, and unkempt—want on 
every patch of their faded dress and on every 
wrinkle of their prematurely old countenances, 
who would have been in churches to-day, and 
as well clad as you are, but for the fact that 
rum destroyed their parents and drove them 
into the grave. O rum, thou foe of God, thou 
despoiler of homes, thou recruiting officer of 
the pit, I hate thee ! 

But my subject takes a deeper tone, and that 
is, that the unfortunate of whom I speak suffers 
from the loss of the soul. The Bible intimates 
that in the future world, if we are unforgiven 
here, our bad passions and appetites, unre- 
strained, will go along with us and make our 
torment there. So that, I suppose, when an 
inebriate wakes up in the last world, he will 
feel an infinite thirst clawing on him. Now, 
down in the world, although he may have been 
very poor, he could beg or he could steal five 
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cents with which to get that which would slake 
his thirst for a little while ; but in eternity 
where is the rum to come from ? 

Oh, the deep, exhausting, exasperating, ever- 
Jasting thirst of the drunkard in hell! Why, 
if a fiend came up to earth for some infernal 
work in a grog-shop, and should go back, tak- 
ing on its wing just one drop of that for which 
the inebriate in the lost world longs, what ex- 
citement would it make there! Put that one 
drop from off the fiend's wing on the tip of the 
tongue of the destroyed inebriate ; let the liquid 
prightness just touch it ; let the drop be very 
small, if it only have in it the smack of alcoholic 
drink ; let that drop just touch the lost inebriate 
in the lost world, and he would spring to his 
feet and cry, ‘‘ That is rum, aha! That is 
rum !’’ And it would wake up the echoes of 
the damned—‘‘ Give me rum! Give me 
rum! Givemerum!’’ In the future world 
I do not believe that it will be the absence of 
God that will make the drunkard’s sorrow. I 
do not believe that it will be the absence of 
light. I do not believe that it will be the ab- 
sence of holiness, I think it will be the ab- 
sence of rum. Oh, ‘‘ look not upon the wine 
when it is red, when it moveth itself aright in 
the cup, for at the last it biteth like a serpent, 
and it stingeth like an adder !”’ 

It is about time that we have another woman’s 
_ crusade like that which swept through Ohio ten 
or twelve years ago. With prayer and song 
the women went into the groggeries, and whole 
neighborhoods, towns, and cities were re- 
deemed by their Christian heroics. Thirty 
women cleared out the rum traffic from a vil- 
lage of one thousand inhabitants. If thirty 
, women, surcharged of the Holy Ghost, could 
renovate a town of a thousand, three thousand 
consecrated women, resolved to give themselves 
no peace until this crime was extirpated from 
this city, could in six months clear out three 
fourths of the grog-shops of Brooklyn. If there 
be three thousand women now in this city who 
will put their hands and their hearts to the work, 
I will take the contract for driving out all these 
moral nuisances from the city—at any rate, 
three fourths of them—in three months. If, 
when that host of three thousand consecrated 
women is marshalled, there be no one to lead 
them, then, as a minister of the Most High 
God, I will offer to take my position at the 
front of the host, and I will cry to them, 
**Come on, ye women of Christ, with your 
songs and your prayers! Some of you take 
the enemy's right wing and some the left wing. 
Forward! The Lord of Hosts is with us ; the 
God of Jacob is our refuge! Down with the 
dram-shops !”’ 


But not waiting for those mouths of hell to 
close, let me advise the working and the busi- 
ness classes, and all classes, to stop strong 
drink. While I declared some time ago that 
there was a point beyond which a man could 
not stop, I want to tell you that while a man 
cannot stop in his own strength, the Lord God 
by His grace can help him to stop at any time. 
I was in a room in New York where there were 
many men who had been reclaimed from 
drunkenness. I heard their testimony, and 
for the first time in my life there flashed out a 
truth I never understood. They said, ‘‘ We 
were victims of strong drink. We tried to give 
it up, but always failed ; but somehow since 
we gave our hearts to Christ, He has taken care 
of us.’ I believe that the time will soon 
come when the grace of God will show its 
power not only to save man’s soul, but his 
body, and reconstruct, purify, elevate, and re- 
deem it. 

I verily believe that, although you feel grap- 
pling at the roots of your tongues an almost 
omnipotent thirst, if you will give your heart 
to God, He will help you by His grace to con- 
quer, Try it. It is your last chance. 

I have looked off upon the desolation. _ Sit- 
ting in our religious assemblages there area 
good many people in awful peril ; and judg- 
ing from ordinary circumstances, there is not 
one chance in five thousand that they will get 
clear of it. There are men in my congregation 
from Sabbath to Sabbath of whom I must 
make the remark, that if they do not change 
their course, within ten years they will, as to 
their bodies, lie down in drunkards’ graves ; 
and as to their souls, lie down in a drunkard’s 
perdition. I know that is an awful thing to 
say, but I cannot help saying it. 

Oh, beware! You have not yet been capt- 
ured. Beware! Whether the beverage be 
poured in golden chalice or pewter mug, in 
the foam at the top, in white letters, let there 
be spelled out to your soul, ‘‘ Beware !’’ 
When the books of Judgment are open, and 
ten million drunkards come up to get their 
doom, I want you to bear witness that I, this 
morning, in the fear of God and in the love for 
your soul, told you, with all affection and with 
all kindness, to beware of that which has al- 
ready exerted its influence upon your family, 
blowing out some of its lights—a premonition 
of the blackness of darkness forever. 

Oh, if you could only hear this morning 
Intemperance with drunkard’s bones drum- 
ming on the head of the liquor cask the Dead 
March of immortal souls, methinks the very 


glance of a wine-cup would make you shudder, 


and the color of the liquor would make you 
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think of the blood of the soul, and the foam 
on the top of the cup would remind you of 
the froth on the maniac’s lip ; and you would 
go home from this service and kneel down and 
pray God that, rather than your children should 
become captives of this evil habit, you would 
like to carry them out some bright spring day 
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to the cemetery, and put them away to the last 
sleep, until at the call of the south wind the 
flowers would come up all over the grave— 
sweet prophecies of the resurrection! God 
has a balm for sucha wound ; but what flower 
of comfort ever grew on the blasted heath of a 
drunkard’s sepulchre ? 


THE BLACK SERVANTS OF THE SKY. 


DELIVERED IN BROOKLYN TABERNACLE, SunDAY Mornine, JuNE 20, 1886. 


Text: ‘‘ And the ravens brought him bread 
and flesh in the morning, and bread and flesh 
in the evening.’’—1 Krn6s xvii. 6. 


The ornithology of the Bible is a very inter- 
esting study. The stork, which knoweth her ap- 
pointed time. ‘The common sparrows teaching 
the lesson of God’s providence. The ostriches 
of the desert, by careless incubation, illustrat- 
ing the recklessness of parents who do not take 
enough pains with their children. The eagle, 
symbolizing riches which take wings and fly 
away. The pelican, emblemizing solitude. 
The bat, a flake of the darkness. The night 
hawk, the ossifrage, the cuckoo, the lapwing, 
the osprey, by the command of God in Leviti- 
cus, flung out of the world’s bill of fare. I 
would like to have been with Audubon as he 
went through the woods with gun and pencil, 
bringing down and sketching the fowls of 
heaven, his unfolded portfolio thrilling all 
Christendom. What wonderful creatures of 
God the birds are! Some of them, this morn- 
ing, like the songs of heaven let loose, bursting 
through the gates of heaven. Consider their 
feathers, which are clothing and conveyance at 
the same time ; the nine vertebra of the neck, 
the three eyelids to each eye, the third eyelid 
an extra curtain for graduating the light of the 
sun. 

Some of these birds scavengers, and some of 
them orchestra. Thank God for quail’s whistle 
and Jark’s carol and the twitter of the wren, 
called by the ancients the king of birds, be- 
cause when the fowls of heaven went intoa 
contest as to who could fly the highest, and 
the eagle swung nearest the sun, a wren on the 
back of the eagle, after the eagle was exhausted, 
sprang up much higher, and so was called by 
the ancients the king of birds. Consider those 
of them that have golden crowns and crests, 
showing them to be feathered imperials. And 
listen to the humming-bird’s serenade in the 
ear of the honeysuckle. Look at the belted 
kingfisher, striking like a dart from sky to 


water. Listen to the voice of the owl, giving 
the key-note to all croakers. And behold the 
condor among the Andes, battling with the 
reindeer. Ido not know whether an aquarium 
or aviary is the best altar from which to wor- 
ship God. 

There is an incident in my text that baffles 
all the ornithological wonders of the world. 
The grain crop had been cut off. Famine was 
in the land. Ina cave by the brook Cherith 
sat a minister of God, Elijah, waiting for some- 
thing to eat. Why did he not goto the neigh- 
bors? There were no neighbors; it was a 
wilderness. Why did he not pick some of the 
berries? There were none. If there had 
been, they would have been dried up. Seated 
one morning at the mouth of his cave, the 
prophet looks into the dry and pitiless heavens, 
and he sees a flock of birdsapproaching. Oh, 
if they were only partridges, or if he only had 
an arrow with which to bring them down! 
But, as they come nearer, he finds they are not 
comestible, but unclean, and the eating of them 
would be spiritual death. The strength of 
their beak, the length of their wings, the black- 
ness of their color, their loud, harsh ‘* cruck ! 
cruck !’’ prove them to be ravens. They whirr 
around about the prophet’s head, and then they 
come on fluttering wing and pause on the level 
of his lips ; and one of the ravens brings bread, 
and another raven brings meat, and after they 
have discharged their tiny cargo they wheel 
past, and others come, until after awhile the 
prophet has enough, and these black servants 
of the wilderness table are gone. For six 
months, and-some say a whole year, morning 
and evening, the breakfast and supper bell 
sounded as these ravens rang out on the air 
their ‘‘cruck! cruck!’’ Guess where they 
got the food from. The old rabbies say they 
got it from the kitchen of King Ahab. Others 
say that the ravens got their food from pious 
Obadiah, who was in the habit of feeding the 
persecuted. Some say that the ravens brought 


the food to their young in the trees, and that 
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Elijah had only to climb up and get it. Some 
say that the whole story is improbable—for 
these were carnivorous birds, and the food they 
carried was the torn flesh of living beasts, and 
that ceremonially unclean ; or it was carrion, 
and it would not have been fit for the prophet. 
Some say they were not ravens at all, but that 
the word translated ‘‘ ravens ’’ in my text ought 
to have been translated ‘‘ Arabs ;’" so it would 
have read: ‘‘ The Arabs brought bread and 
flesh in the morning, and bread and flesh in 
the evening.’’ Anything but admit the Bible 
to be true. 

Hew away at this miracle until all the miracle 
is gone. Go on with the depleting process, 
but know, my brother, that you are robbing 
only one man—and that is yourself—of one of 
the most comforting, beautiful, pathetic, and 
triumphant lessons in all the ages. I can tell 
you who these purveyors were: they were 
ravens. I can tell you who freighted them 
with provisions: God. I can tell you who 
launched them: God. I can tell you who 
taught them which way to fly: God. I can 
tell you who told them at what cave to swoop : 
God: I can tell you who introduced raven to 
prophet and prophet to raven: God. There 
is one passage I will whisper in your ear, for I 
would not want to utter it aloud, lest some one 
should drop down under its power: ‘‘ If any 
man shall take away from the words of the 
prophecy of this book, God shall take away 
His part out of the book of life and out of the 
Holy City.’’ While, then, this morning we 
watch the ravens feeding Elijah, let the swift 
dove of God's Spirit sweep down the sky with 
divine food, and on outspread wing pause at 
the lip of every soul hungering for comfort. 

On the banks of what rivers have been fought 
the great battles of the world? While you are 
looking over the map of the world to answer 
that, I will tell you that the great conflict to- 
day is on the Thames, on the Hudson, on the 
Mississippi, on the Kennebec, on the Savannah, 
on the Rhine, on the Nile, on the Ganges, on 
the Hoang-Ho. It isa battle that has been 
going on for six thousand years. The troops 
engaged in it are eleven hundred millions, and 
those who have fallen are vaster in numbers 
than those who march, It isa battle for bread. 
Sentimentalists sit in a cushioned chair, in their 
pictured study, with their slippered feet on a 
damask ottoman, and say that this world is a 
great scene of avarice and greed. It does not 
seem soto me. If it were not for the absolute 
necessities of the case, nine tenths of the stores, 
factories, shops, banking-houses of the land 
would be closed to-morrow. Whois that man 
delving in the Colorado hills, or toiling in a 
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New England factory, or going through a roll 
of bills in the bank, or measuring a fabric on 
the counter? He is a champion sent forth in 
behalf of some home circle that has to be cared 
for, in behalf of some church of God that has 
to be supported, in behalf of some asylum of 
mercy that has to be sustained. Who is that 
woman bending over the sewing-machine, or 
carrying the bundle, or sweeping the room, or 
mending the garment, or sweltering at the wash- 
tub? That is Deborah, one of the Lord’s 
heroines, battling against Amalekitish want, 
which comes down with iron chariot to crush 
her and hers. 

The great question with the vast majority of 
people to-day is not ‘‘ Home Rule,’’ but 
whether there shal] be any home to rule ; not 
one of tariff, but whether they shall have any- 
thing to tax. The great question with the vast 
majority of people is: ‘‘ How shall I support 
my family? How shall I meet my notes? 
How shall I pay my rent? How shall I give 
food, ‘clothing, and education to those who are 
dependent upon me?’’ Oh, if God would 
help me to-day to assist you in the solution of 
that problem, the happiest man in this house 
would be your preacher! I have gone out on 
a cold morning with expert sportsmen to hunt 
for pigeons ; 1 have gone out on the meadows 
to hunt for quail; ] have gone ‘out on the 
marsh to hunt for reed-birds ; but this morn- 
ing I am out for ravens. 

Notice, in the first place, in the story of my 
text that these winged caterers came to Elijah 
directly from God. ‘‘ I have commanded the 
ravens that they feed thee,’’ we find God say- 
ing in an adjoining passage. They did not 
come out of some other cave. They did not 
just happen to alight there. God treighted 
them, God launched them, and God told them 
by what cave to swoop. Thatis the same God 
that is going to supply you. Heis your father. 
You would have to make an elaborate calcula- 
tion before you could tell me how many pounds 
ot food and how many yards of clothing would 
be necessary for you and your family ; but 
God knows without any calculation. You 
have a plate at His table, and you are going to 
be waited on, unless you act like a naughty 
child and kick and scramble and pound saucily 
the plate and try to upset things. God has a 
vast family, and everything is methodized, and 
you are going to be served if you will only 
wait your turn. God has already ordered all 


the suits ot clothes you will ever need, down to 
the last suit in which you shall be laid out. 
God has already ordered all the food you will 
ever eat, down to the last crumb that will be 
put in your mouth in the dying sacrament. It 
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may not be just the kind of food or apparel we 
would prefer. The sensible parent depends 
on his own judgment as to what ought to be 
the apparel and the food of the minor in the 
family. ‘The child would say: ‘‘ Give me 
sugars and confections.”” ‘‘Oh, no,’’ says 
the parent, ‘‘ you must have something plainer 
first.’ The child would say : ‘‘ Oh, give me 
these great blotches of color in the garment.”’ 
‘** No,’’ says the parent, ‘‘ that wouldn't be 
suitable. ’’ 

Now, God is our Father, and we are minors ; 
and He is going to clothe us and feed us, al- 
though He may: not always yield to our infan- 
tile wish for sweets and glitter. ‘These ravens 
of the text did not bring pomegranates from 
the glittering platter of King Ahab. They 
brought bread and meat. God had all the 
heavens and the earth before Him, and under 
Him, and yet He sends this plain food because 
it was best for Elijah to have it. Oh, be strong, 
my hearer, in the fact that the same God is 
going to supply you! It is never ‘* hard 
times’’ with Him. His ships never break on 
the rocks. His banks never fail. He has the 
supply for you, and He has the means for send- 
ing it, He has not only the cargo, but the 
ship. If it were necessary, He would swing 
out from the heavensa flock of ravens reaching 
from His gate to yours, until the food would 
be flung down the sky from beak to beak and 
from talon to talon. 

Notice, again, in this story of the text, that 
the ravens did not allow Elijah to hoard up a 
surplus. They did not bring enough on Mon- 
day to last all the week. They did not bring 
enough one morning to last until the next 
morning. They came twicea day, and brought 
just enough for one time. You know as well 
as I that the great fret of the world is that we 
want a surplus—we want the ravens to bring 
enough for fifty years. You have more con- 
fidence in the Fulton Bank or Nassau Bank or 
Bank of England than you have in the Royal 
Bank of Heaven. You say: ‘* All thatis very 
poetic, but you may have the black ravens ; 
give me the gold eagles.”” We had better be 
content with just enough. If in the morning 
your family eat up all the food there is in the 
house, do not sit down and cry, and say: ‘* I 
don't know where the next meal is to come 
from.’’ About five or six or seven o'clock in 
the morning, just look up and you will see two 
black spots on the sky, and you will’ hear the 
flapping of wings, and instead of Edgar A. 
Poe’s insane raven alighting on the chamber 
door, ‘‘ only this and nothing more,’’ you will 
find Elijah’s two ravens, or the two ravens of 
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the Lord, the one bringing bread and the other 
bringing meat—plumed butcher and baker. 

God is infinite in resource. When the city 
of Rochelle was besieged and the inhabitants 
were dying of the famine, the tides washed up 
on the beach as never before, and as never since, 
enough shell-fish to feed the whole city. God 
is good. There is no mistake about that. 
History tells us that in 1555 in England there 
was a great drought. The crops failed, but in 
Essex, on the rocks, in a place where they had 
neither sown nor cultured, a great crop of peas 
grew until they filled a hundred measures ; 
and there were blossoming vines enough, 
promising as much more. 

But why go so far? I can give you a family 
incident. Some generations back there was a 
great drought in Connecticut, New England. 
The water disappeared from the hills, and the 
farmers living on the hills drove their cattle 
down toward the valleys, and had them sup- 
plied at the wells and fountains of the neigh- 
bors. But these after awhile began to fail, and 
the neighbors said to Mr. Birdseye, of whom I 
shall speak : ‘‘ You must not send your flocks 
and herds down here any more, our wells are 
giving out,’’ Mr. Birdseye, the old Christian 
man, gathered his family at the altar, and with 
his family he gathered the slaves of the house- 
hold—for bondage was then in vogue in Con- 
necticut—and on their knees before God they 
cried for water; and the family story is that 
there was weeping and great sobbing at that 
altar that the family might not perish for lack 
of water, and that the herds and flocks might 
not perish. The family rose from the altar. 
Mr. Birdseye, the old man, took his staff and 
walked out over the hills, and in a place where 
he had been scores of times without noticing 
anything particular, he saw the ground was very 
dark, and he took his staff and turned up the 
ground, and water started ; and he beckoned to 
his servants, and they came and they brought 
pails and buckets until all the family and all 
the flocks and the herds were cared for ; and 
then they made troughs reaching from that place 
down to the house and barn, and the water 
flowed, and it is a living fountain to-day. 

Now I call that old grandfather, Elijah, and 
I call that brook that began to roll then, and 
is rolling still, the brook Cherith ; and the 
lesson to me and to all who hear it is, when 
you are in great stress of circumstances, pray 
and dig, dig and pray, and pray and dig. How 
does that passage go? ‘* The mountains shall 
depart and the hills be removed, but my lov- 
ing-kindness shall not fail.”” If your mer- 
chandise, if your mechanism, if your hus- 
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bandry fail, look out for ravens. If you have 
in your despondency put God on trial and con- 
demned Him as guilty of cruelty, I move this 
morning for a new trial. Ifthe biography of 
your life is ever written, I will tell you what 
the first chapter and the middle chapter and 
the last chapter will be about, if it is written 
accurately, The first chapter, about mercy, 
the middle chapter about mercy, the last chap- 
ter about mercy. The mercy that hovered over 
your cradle. The mercy that will hover over 
your grave. The mercy that wiil cover all be- 
tween. 

Again, this story of the text impresses me 
that relief came to this prophet with the most 
unexpected and with seemingly impossible con- 
veyance. If it had been a robin-redbreast or 
a musical meadow-lark or a meek turtle- 
dove or a sublime albatross that had brought 
the food to Elijah, it would not have been so 
surprising. But no. It was a bird so fierce 
and inauspicate that we have fashioned one of 
our most forceful and repulsive words out of it 
—ravenous. That bird has a passion for pick- 
ing out the eyes of men and of animals, It 
loves to maul the sick and the dying. It swal- 
lows with vulturous guzzle everything it can put 
its beak on; and yet all the food Elijah gets 
for six months ora year is from ravens. So 
your supply is going to come from an unex- 
pected source. You think some great-hearted, 
generous man will come along and give you 
his name on the back of your note, or he will 
go security for you in some great enterprise. 
No, he will not. God will open the heart of 
some Shylock toward you. Your relief will 
come from the most unexpected quarter. The 
Providence which seemed ominous will be to 
vou more than that which seemed auspicious. 
It will not be a chaffinch with breast and wing 
dashed with white and brown and chestnut ; it 
will be a black raven. 

Here is where we all make our mistake, and 
that is in regard to the color of God's provi- 
dence. A white providence comes to us, and 
we say, '' Oh, it is mercy!’’ Then a black 
providence comes toward us, and we say: 
‘*Oh, that is disaster !’’ The white provi- 
dence comes to you, and you have great busi- 
ness: success, and you have fifty thousand 
dollars, and you get proud, and you get inde- 
pendent of God, and you begin to feel that 
the prayer, ‘‘ Give me this day my daily bread, ’’ 
is inappropriate for you, for you have made 
provision fora hundred years. Then a black 
providence comes, and it sweeps everything 
away ; and then you begin to pray, and you 
begin to feel your dependence, and begin to be 
humble before God, and you cry out for treas- 


ures in heaven. The black providence brought 
you salvation. The white providence brought 
you ruin. That which seemed to be harsh 
and fierce and dissonant was your greatest 


mercy. It was a raven. 
There was a child born in your house. All 
your friends congratulated you. The other 


children of the family stood amazed, looking 
at the new-comer, and asked a great many 
questions, genealogical and _ chronological. 
You said—and you said truthfully—that a white 
angel flew through the room and lett the little 
one there. That little one stood with its two 
feet in the very centre of your sanctuary of 
affection, and with its two hands it took hold 
of the altar of your soul. But one day there 
came one of the three scourges of children— 
scarlet-fever, or croup, or diphtheria—and all 
that bright scene vanished. The chattering, 
the strange questions, the pulling at the dresses 
as you crossed the floor—all ceased. As the 
great Friend of children stooped down and 
leaned toward that cradle, and took the little 
one in His arms and walked away with it into 
the bower of eternal summer, your eye began 
to follow Him, and you followed the treasure 
He carried, and you have been following them 
ever since ; and instead of thinking of heaven 
only once a week, as formerly, you are think- 
ing of it all the time ; and you are more pure 
and tender-hearted than you used to be, and 
you are patiently waiting for the daybreak. 
It is not self-righteousness in you to acknowl- 
edge that you are a better man than you used 
to be —you are a better woman than you used 
to be. What was it that brought you the 
sanctifying blessing? Oh, it was the dark 
shadow on the nursery ; it was the dark shadow 
on the short grave ; it was the dark shadow 
on your broken heart ; it was the brooding of 
a great black trouble ; it was a raven—it was a 
raven! Dear Lord, teach this people that 
white providences do not always mean advance- 
ment, and that black providences do not al- 
ways mean retrogression. 

Children of God, get up out of your despond- 
ency. The Lord never had so many ravens as 
He has this morning. Fling your fret and 
worry to the winds. Sometimes under the 
vexations of life you feel like my little girl of 
four years, who said, under some childish vexa- 
tion: ‘‘ Oh, I wish I could go to heaven and 
see God and pick flowers!" He will let you 
go when the right time comes to pick flowers. 
Until then, whatever you want, pray for. I 
suppose Elijah prayed pretty much all the 
time. Tremendous work behind him. Tre- 
mendous work before him. God has no spare 
ravens for idlers or for people who are prayer- 
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less. I put it in the boldest shape possible, 
and I am willing to risk my eternity on it ; 
ask God in the right way for what you want, 
and you shall have itif it is bestfor you. Mrs, 
Jane Pithey, of Chicago, a well-known Chris- 
tian woman, was left by her husband a widow 
with one half-dollar and a cottage. She was 
palsied, and had a mother ninety years of age 
to support. The widowed soul every day 
asked God for all that was needed in the house- 
hold, and the servant even was astonished at 
the precision with which God answered the 
prayers of that woman, item by item, item by 
item. One day, rising from the family altar, 
the servant said: ‘‘ You have not asked for 
coal, and the coal is out.’’ Then they stood 
and prayed for the coal. One hour after that 
the servant threw open the door, and said: 
**The coal has come.’’ A generous man, 
whose name I could give you, had sent—as 
never before and never since—a supply of 
coal. You cannot understand it. do. 
Ravens! Ravens ! 

My friend, you havea right to argue from 
precedent that God is going to take care of 
you. Has He not done it two or three times 
every day? ‘That is most marvellous. I look 
back and I wonder that God has given me food 
three times a day regularly all my lifetime, 
never missing but once, and then I was lost in 
the mountains ; but that very morning and 
that very night I met the ravens. 
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Oh, the Lord is so good that I wish all His 
people would trust Him with the two lives— 
the life you are now living, and that which 
every tick of the watch and every stroke of the 
clock inform you is approaching! Bread for 
your immortal soul comes today. See! 
They alight on the platform. They alight on 
the backs of all the pews. They swing among 
the arches. Ravens! Ravens! ‘‘ Blessed are 
they that hunger after righteousness, for they 
shall be filled.’ To all the sinning and the 
sorrowing and the tempted deliverance comes 
this hour. Look down, and you see nothing 
but your spiritual deformities. Look back, 
and you see nothing but wasted opportunity. 
Cast your eye forward, and you have a fearful 
looking for of judgment and fiery indignation 
which shall devour the adversary. But look 
up, and you behold the whipped shoulders of 
an interceding Christ, and the face of a pardon- 
ing God, and the irradiation of an opening 
heaven. I hear the whirr of their wings. Do 
you not feel the rush of the air on your cheek ? 
Ravens! Ravens ! 

There is.only one question I want to ask : 
how many of this audience are willing to trust 
God for the supply of their bodies, and trust 
the Lord Jesus Christ for the redemption of 
their immortal souls? Amid the clatter of the 


hoofs and the clang of the wheels of the judg- 
ment-chariot, the whole matter will be demon- 
strated. 
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Fancy Striped English Flan 
nel Tennis Blazers, in club 
colors. $5.00 each. 


English Tennis Jerseys, in 
club colors. $2.50 each. 








Best quality White Flannel Pants, thor- 
oughly shrunk. $6.50 per pair. 





Extra quality Polka Dot and 
Fancy Striped Silk Caps. All 
satin lined. $2.00 each. 


Largest Stock of Tennis Shoes 
in America, $1.75, up. 





Extra quality English Tennis Hose. 
$1.00 per pair. 
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Imported Felt Tennis Hats, 


in cardinal, navy, drab and Silk Tennis Belts, with silver buckles. Fancy Striped Flanne 
scarlet. 50 cents each. $1.25 each, Tennis Hats. 75 centseach. 


Sent 2 cent stamp for 22 page illustrated catalogue. 


Wea Perego 


128 & 130 FULTON STREET, 87 NASSAU STREET, 
NEW YORK. 
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TEN PRACTICAL REASONS 


Why the Reports of 


Dk. TALMAGES SERMONS 


Now published monthly in 


THE BROOKLYN MAGAZINE 


Are preferred by nearly all his members and friends to any others. 


BECAUSE, 


. Their publication is under Dr. TatmaGe’s personal supervision and direction. 

. They are reported by his own private stenographer. 

. They receive his careful personal revision before printing. 

. They have Dr. TaLmMaGe’s personal authority and approval. 

. They are printed in a clear, good type, and on the best of paper. 

. They are especially adapted for permanent preservation in book form. 

. Their editing and printing receive a care impossible to bestow upon the daily 
or weekly publication. 

8. They carry with them also all of the Sermons of Rev. Henry Warp BEECHER 

under the same cover and for the same price, 
g. As well as fifty pages of the best and brightest articles, stories, poems and 
essays by the foremost writers of America; 
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And, lastly, 
Because they have been recognized by the Press, Pulpit and Public as 
decidedly the Best and Most Satisfactory publication 
of Dr. Talmage’s Sermons. 





Beside the above reasons, the reports are printed in what more than a score of the leading American 
Newspapers have pronounced to be 


THE CHEAPEST AND BRIGHTEST MAGAZINE IN AMERICA, 


Which offers all of Dr. TALMAGE’s Sermons, all of Mr. BEECHER’s Sermons, and 50 pages of bright 
reading matter each month, or nearly 1500 pages, for 


TWO DOLLARS PER YEAR. 


<< 
> 





(a A Specimen Copy wILt BE SENT TO ANY ADDRESS UPON RECEIPT OF 20 cents, Address 


THE BROOKLYN MAGAZINE, 


7 Murray St., New York City. * 


All of DR. TALMAGE’S OUT-OF-TOWN SERMONS, to be preached by him 
during the summer in various parts of the country, will be 
published verbatim in THE BROOKLYN MAGAZINE. 
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MR. BEECHER’S ENGLISH SERMONS. 


This number of Tue Brooxktyn Macazine 


-contains the farewell sermons of Mr. Beecher 


prior to his departure for Europe, which oc- 
curred Saturday, June roth, and rank among 
his most interesting and masterly discourses. 
The management of THE Brooxtyn MaGazine 
takes pleasure in announcing to its readers 
that it has perfected arrangements whereby all 
of Mr. Beecher’s sermons in England, deliv- 
ered by him during his present visit to Great 
Britain, will be specially reported verdatim and 
printed in these pages in the issues succeeding 
the month in which they are preached, and 
will be published during the months of August, 
September, and October, in the ‘‘ Plymouth 
Pulpit’’ department. 





LABOR SERMONS BY DR. TALMAGE. 


The wide attention attracted by the series of 
sermons delivered by Dr. Talmage on ‘‘ The 
Labor Problem” (May 16th to June 2oth), 
and the great demand for the discourses in a 
permanent and separate form, have led us to 
reprint the sermons complete in a neat pam- 
phlet form suitable for preservation. This 
pamphlet is issued under Dr, Talmage’s direct 
authority. Titles of subjects: ‘‘ Shall We 
Have Anarchy and Revolution in America ?’’ 
** Duties of Employers to Employees ;’’ 
‘* Hardships of the Working-Classes ;’’ ‘* Mo- 
nopoly and Communism ;’’ *‘ Labor’s Greatest 
Enemy ;” ‘‘ The Black Servants of the Sky.”’ 
Sent, postpaid, to any address, upon receipt 
of twenty-five cents, 


PROF. DOREMUS ON TOILET SOAPS: 


*‘You have demonsiraied that a perfectly pure 
soap may be made. I, therefore, cordially com- 
mend io ladies and the community in general 
the employment of your pure‘ La Belle’ toilet 
soap over any adulleraied ariitle.”” Charles S, 
Higgins’s ‘‘ La Belle’’ bouquet toilet soap, 
being made from choicest stock, with a large 
percentage of glycerine, is specially adapted 
for toilet, bath, and infants. 


THE SATURDAY HALF HOLIDAY. 


The Saturday half-holiday movement is gain- 
ing favor at a rapid pace ; steamboats and rail- 
roads are now arranging their time-tables to 
meet the great demand. The first in the rail- 
road field is the New York, Ontario and West- 
ern Company, announcing a Saturday half- 
holiday special train leaving Jay street, New 
York, at 1.50 P.M., and West Forty-second 
street at 2.10 P.M., running direct to Liberty, 
in the picturesque mountains of Sullivan 
County, which has an elevation of two thou- 
sand feet above tide water, where thousands of 
our people seek quiet and healthful summer 
homes, This road under the new manage- 
ment is fast gaining popularity, the road-bed 
having been putin excellent order? and laid 
with steel rails. New and powerful hard-coal 
locomotives have been attached to passenger 
trains, which are made up of elegant day 
coaches, with new and luxurious Pullman Par- 
lor Cars. Numbered with this new equipment 
is the parlor car, ‘‘ Hebe,”’ finished in rose- 
wood, which was awarded the first premium at 
the New Orleans Exposition. The ‘‘ Summer 
Homes ” book issued by this company is con- 
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ceded to be the handsomest published by any 
of the lines out of New York, and will be found 
full of valuable information sought after by 
those desiring a quiet and healthful summer 
boarding place at a moderate rate. 


PRIESTLEY’S SILK WARP FABRICS. 


The Priestleys have, this season, done equal 
service to the wearers of white and of black. 
Fine new and beautiful fabrics cover the whole 
ground, giving a variety to meet all require- 
ments. Owing to the mixture of silk and the 
peculiar finish, they remain fresh longer than 
other goods, clean better, dye perfectly, and 
have an exquisite bloom, peculiar to them- 
selves. 


A BRIGHT LITERARY GEM. 


The Messrs. Brentano have made of their 
‘Book Chat’’ one of the brightest additions 
to periodical literature. The field which this 
sprightly little monthly proposes to cover is 
one that heretofore has been left unoccupied, 
While it gossips, it is never trivial, but in a brief 
paragraph or a few words ofttimes conveys as 
much practical meaning as the long criticism of 
its larger and older literary contemporaries, It 
is now proposed by the editor in addition to its 
admirable ‘*‘ Magazine Index ”’ to give under 
the respective titles, ‘‘ Poetry of the Month’’ 
and ‘‘ New Serials,’’ a carefully arranged list of 
all the meritorious poems and serial stories ap- 
pearing in the principal magazines—features 
that cannot fail to give even more value to its 
pages than that which they already possess, 


A POPULAR RAILROAD. 


Among the large number of railroads which 
of late years have presented claims to the at- 
tention of tourists and that large public which 
devotes the summer months or a portion of 
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them to seeking rest or recreation in the moun- 
tains or at the lake-sides, the Delaware and 
Hudson Railroad is the most conspicuous by 
reason of the great number and prominence of 
the resorts immediately upon and tributary to 
its line. 

The passenger department of that line has re- 
cently issued a book of about 120 pages octavo, 
containing striking illustrations of Adirondack 
Mountain scenery from drawings of one of our 
best-known artists, which from their high 
standard of artistic merit mark a new and sug- 
gestive feature in the history of railroad adver- 
tising. Few of our readers are, perhaps, aware 
of the extent of the railroad system controlled 
by this corporation, embracing, as it does, 
nearly 800 miles. It forms the chief and 
shortest highway of travel between New York 
and Montreal, Quebec, and the Provinces, 
while that section of its line from Albany to 
Binghamton is an important link in the great 
Trunk Line system between New England and 
the West. 

From the pages of the book above referred 
to, we learn that the first locomotive that ever 
turned a wheel in the Western Hemisphere 
was imported by the Delaware and Hudson 
Canal Company from Stourbridge, Eng., and 
made its trial trip at Honesdale, Pa.; August 
8th, 1829. From a fierce lion’s head painted 
on the front of the locomotive it received the 
sobriquet of the ‘‘ Stourbridge Lion,’’ 

The Gravity Railroad over the Moosic 
Mountains between Carbondale and Hones- 
dale was constructed nearly sixty years ago for 
the purpose of transporting coal from the an- 
thracite fields to tide-water, is still in operation, 
and has become an important attraction to 
tourists, thousands of whom pass over it every 
season. It consists of a series of planes and 
inclines, one track being used in one direc- 
tion, over which the unique passenger coaches 
are drawn to the top of the mountains by 
cables and then finish their journey down on 
the other side by the force of gravity ; return- 
ing by another road over which these condi- 
tions are reversed. 

The southern terminus of the ‘‘ D. and H.”’ 
road is at Wilkesbarre, from which point it 
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pursues a northerly direction to Nineveh, 
N. Y., where it joins the line from Bingham- 
ton to Albany; then, passing through the 
upper Susquehanna Valley and the Valley of 
the Schenevus, it crosses the Schoharie Valley, 
winds around the base of the Helderberg 
Mountains to Albany. Considerable space is 
devoted to this section of the line, a region 
deservedly celebrated for the picturesque char- 
acter of its scenery and for the attractions it 
presents to the tourist and summer boarder. 

From Albany the road passes through Round 
Lake, the well-known camp-meeting ground, 
a place conducted upon practically the same 
plans as those which have made Chautauqua 
so popular among Sunday-school and educa- 
tional workers, and which is the only success- 
ful rival of the latter -named place in this re- 
spect, and through Ballston Spa, which is no 
less attractive as a summer resort than it was 
half a century ago before it was overshadowed 
by the better-known Saratoga, six miles north. 

Of Saratoga no description is needed. Its 
unapproachable charms, its marvellous springs 
and hotels, are known the world over. 

Lake George, perhaps, all things consid- 
ered, the most beautiful body of inland water 
known, which the Hon. Chauncey M. Depew 
says in his lecture, ‘‘can smile in lofty 
superiority over all the lakes of England and 
Ireland,” is accessible only by the Delaware 
and Hudson Railroad, which has branch lines 
extending from Fort Edward to Caldwell, at 
the head or southern end of the lake, and 
from Fort Ticonderoga to Baldwin at the 
northern end. Since the completion of the 
railroad to Caldwell, in 1883, magnificent 
hotels have been erected to accommodate the 
rapidly-increasing travel, until its beautiful 
shores and many of its islands are dotted with 
villas and summer homes whose architectural 
characteristics are as little in discord with the 
rugged scenery as art can make them. 

Lake Bomoseen, Clarendon and Middletown 
Springs, Rutland, Lake St. Catherines, all 
popular Green Mountain resorts, are located 
on or near the line of this road. 

Lake Champlain, no less celebrated for its 
romantic historical associations than for the in- 


spiring character of its scenery, is in full view 
of the passenger by this line from one end of 
the lake to the other. The road follows its 
western shore to its northern terminus at 
Rouse’s Point, where it joins the Grand Trunk 
Railway, sending its train over that road with- 
out change to Montreal. 

Perhaps the most interesting fact to be noted 
in connecticn with the Delaware and Hudson 
Railroad is the remarkable development of the 
great Adirondack Mountain region which has 
taken place within the past four or five years, 
at such a rate as to place it foremost in the 
catalogue of American mountain resorts, 

The chief gateways are Westport, on Lake 
Champlain, and Au Sable station. The ac- 
cepted route by which the greatest attractions 
in the Adirondack Mountains may be seen is 
from Westport to Elizabethtown, from Eliza- 
bethtown to Lake Placid, via the beautiful 
Keene Valley, from Lake Placid through the 
Wilmington Notch to Au Sable station. Lake 
Placid may properly be named as the objec- 
tive point, the centre from which tours to the 
Indian Pass, to Mount Marcy, to Whiteface 
Mountain, to the Saranac and St. Regis 
Lakes, may be made; and this is not all: it 
is the centre of attraction as well. It may well 
be doubted if mountain views of equal beauty 
with those obtained from the hotel piazzas at 
Lake Placid are to be had anywhere else. A 
system of stage lines affording quick and com- 
fortable transportation has been established 
throughout the mountains, and this wild and 
sublime part of our State, which but a few 
years since, it was supposed, could not be vis- 
ited except at the cost of considerable comfort 
in respect to transit and living, now contains 
spacious hotels at every point, and offers the 
same comforts that older, and until recently 
better known, mountain resorts have presented. 

Au Sable Chasm should not be omitted from 
the list of remarkable places on the line of this 
railroad. 

Mr. J. W. Burdick, the General Passenger 
Agent at Albany, N. Y., will mail, upon ap- 
plication, lists of hotels and boarding-houses 
and a copy of the hand-book referred to 
above, maps, time-tables, etc, 
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A FAVORITE ROUTE. 


One of the most comfortable, reliable, and 
favorable routes for the travelling public is the 
old established Norwich Line of Sound steam- 
ers, conspicuous among its fleet being the 
‘* City of Worcester, ’’ generally known as the 
‘* Traveller's Favorite.”” These steamers are 
fitted with all modern improvements, and es- 
pecially built for speed, comfort, and safety. 
The principal New England points are em- 
braced in this route, including New London, 
Norwich, Boston, Providence, Worcester, and 
Portland. Tickets can be bought and state- 
rooms engaged prior to date of leaving at all 
railroad ticket-offices. Steamers sail from Pier 
40 North River, New York, daily at 4.30 p.m. 
G. W. Brady, Passenger Agent. 


PICTURES OF MR. BEECHER. 


Several days previous to Mr. Beecher’s de- 
parture we induced him to sign his autograph 
to a limited number of imperial portraits of 
himself, to meet the demand of a large num- 
ber of his friends. The portrait is a most ex- 
cellent and perfect likeness, and Mr. Beecher’s 
signature is in his characteristic clear, bold 
handwriting. The parlors of all admirers of 
Mr. Beecher will be incomplete without one of 
these personal souvenirs. Sent, postage paid, 
and safely wrapped, on receipt of one dollar. 


DR. TALMAGE’S PHOTOGRAPH. 


In response to numerous requests, we have 
induced Dr. Talmage to sit for a special photo- 
graph for the exclusive use of THE BrooxLyn 
Macazine, The result has been of the most 
satisfactory character, the photographs thus se- 
cured being pronounced to be the best and 
most faithful ever secured. Dr. Talmage has 
personally attached to a limited number of these 
photographs his autograph and date of writing. 
These autographs, it should be clearly under- 
stood, are not fac-similes, but are written by 
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the original himself in every case. We will 
send copies of these photographs to any ad- 
dress, postpaid and carefully wrapped, upon 
receipt of one dollar each. We have onlya 
small number of these specially-signed photo- 
graphs of Dr. Talmage and Mr. Beecher, and 
orders should be sent us early. 


A PORTRAIT OF MRS. BEECHER. 


We have also secured the first faithful photo- 
graph ever taken of Mrs. Henry Ward Beecher, 
and which has been pronounced by all of the 
lady’s personal friends and Mr. Beecher as 
the only reliable likeness, and which she is 
herself willing to have circulated. We have 
likewise induced Mrs. Beecher to attach toa 
limited number of these pictures her auto- 
graph and date, personally written by her on 
each imperial. We will supply copies of 
these photographs also at one dollar each, sent 
postpaid and carefully packed to any address. 


WHAT MERIT HAS WON. 


In all branches of professional and com- 
mercial life, true merit, coupled with honesty 
and energy, has invariably won a front rank 
for those possessing it. This is exemplified 
every day. We find individuals, firms, and 
corporations in every pursuit constantly win- 
ning new laurels because of the ability with 
which their affairs are managed. That Mr. 
Sanford B. Duryea, the photographer, of 253 
Fulton street, Brooklyn, has acquired his pres- 
ent high standing through merit is acknowl- 
edged by all his patrons. The superb finish 
and accurateness of his portraits, from cards to 
life-sized, have been the means of giving Mr. 
Duryea the large patronage he at present en- 
joys. An inspection of his photo-art studio on 
Fulton street, opposite Clinton, Brooklyn, is 
well worth an hour’s or half hour’s time. Im- 
perial portraits, during the summer, at three 
dollars per dozen. 
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LUNDBORG'S 


Perfumes. 


Lundborg’s Perfume, Edenia. 

Lundborg’s Perfume, Alpine Violet, 
Lundborg’s Perfume, Maréchal Niel Rose. 
Lundborg’s Perfume, Lily of the Valley. 


LUNDBORG’S 
Rhenish Cologne. 





The Young Ladies’ Journal (London) says: 


‘* Edenia is one of the most delicate and agreeable of perfumes ; 
it suggests the odor of many favorites. Lundborg’s perfumes are 
very tastefully put up in neat little boxes, and are suitable offer- 
ings to give to any lady.” 





Sing a song of sixpence, I'll tell my tale in haste: 

Some rare and fine materials were mixed into a paste * 
When the paste was ready, with great care, I confess, 
‘Twas neatly put into a box, and labelled ‘‘ Skin-Success.”’ 
Kings in their palaces sing aloud its praises ; 

Queens in their boudoirs use it on their faces ; 

Go the wide-world over, and all who use it claim, 


For Skin Complaints of every kind, its equal has no name. 





ENDORSED BY PHYSICIANS. 
For ECZEMA, (Salt Rheum) &c. 


aay -— ; 


‘ Safe 
Speedy 














POND’S EXTRACT. 





HEMORRHAGES, 

Wounds, Bruises, Sprains, Scalds, Burns, 
Boils, Sore Feet, Insect-Bites, Piles, 
Chafing, Inflamed Eyes, 
Sunburns, etc. 


TOURISTS 


AND 


TRAVELLERS 


Will find the EXTRACT of 
wonderful efficacy in cases 
of accident, over-exertion 
and catching cold. As a & 
liniment for pedestrian or 
other exercise it is dusty 
invaluable. 








THE WONDER OF HEALING! 
For Piles, Burns, Sunburns, Diarrhoea, 
Stings, Sore Throat, Eyes, Feet, 
Inflammations and Hemor- 

rhages of all kinds. 


Used Internally and Externally. 
Prices, soc., $1.00, $1.75. 


Sold Everywhere. 


POND’S EXTRACT OO., 76 Fifth Ave., New York. 





CAUTION! CAUTION!! CAUTION!!! 


Sold by all respectable Dae bet +e never in bulk or in drug- 
sts’ bottles. 
POND'S EXTRACT is manufactured and bottled by the sole 
proprietors, Ponp’s Extract Co., New York and London, See 
our name on every wrapper and label. 


‘yy ONDER “he ALING 





Frasers tener 


POND’S EXTRACT CO., 76 Fifth Ave., New York. 
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DR. TALMAGE’S SUMMER SERMONS, 


which will be delivered by him in various parts 
of the country during the summer, will like- 
wise be reported and published in lieu of the 
‘* Tabernacle Pulpit.’’ Dr. Talmage will 
preach before a number of conventions, open- 
air religious gatherings, and the Chautauqua 
summer meeting during his present vacation, 
and these sermons and addresses will be re- 
ported verbatim for Tut Brooxiyn Macazine, 
and receive the Tabernacle pastor’s personal 
revision, the same as the sermons delivered in 
his own pulpit. 


MRS. BEECHER’S ENGLISH LETTERS. 


Arrangements have been made which will 
insure for the readers of THE Brooxiyn Mac- 
AZINE a series of letters from England from the 
pen of Mrs. Henry Ward Beecher during her 
European sojourn with Mr. Beecher. These 
letters will contain impressions of persons and 
places which may present themselves to Mrs. 
Beecher in her travels through Great Britain and 
other countries which she will visit. ThiS 
series of letters will be published in the place 
of Mrs. Beecher’s successful ‘‘ Monthly Talks.”’ 


In response to the many inquiries which 
have reached this office since the first of the 
year, we have had reprinted a number of back 
issues containing many of the most notable 
contributions published in Tur Brooxiyn 
Macazine. A description of these highly in- 


teresting articles appear on page ix. 


To those of our readers who are about to 
seek recreation and rest at the seashore and the 
mountains, we desire to call attention to the 
excellent and trustworthy advertisements con- 
tained in our advertising pages of Summer 
Resorts (see pages ii. to vii.). 





PUBLISHER’S DEPARTMENT. 


FOR THE SUMMER. 


“ To enable those of our readers who are not 
subscribers, and who may wish to receive their 
copy of THe Brooxtyn MacGazine without in- 
terruption during their absence in the country 
for the summer months, we will send, to any 
address, the July, August, and September 
numbers (three issues) for 


FIFTY CENTS, 


postpaid. This will insure the receipt of the 
magazine upon the first day of each month, 
and avoid any interruption which a temporary 
absence from the city and its news-stands may 
otherwise make necessary. The summer num- 
bers will be made particularly attractive with 
literature specially adapted for summer reading. 





IT IS A PLEASURE 


to travel by the palatial and finely-equipped 
steamers of the Citizens’ Line, which ply up 
and down the Hudson River every evening 
except Saturday. No more comfortable and 
pleasant mode of reaching Saratoga, Lake 
George, the Adirondacks, and other popular 
Northern summer watering-places is at the 
disposal of the public. The sail on the entire 
navigable length of the ‘‘ Rhine of America’’ 
by moonlight is without question one of the 
most charming and picturesque in the country, 
if not in the world. The steamers of this 
favorite ‘line reach Troy early in the morning, 
in ample time to connect with all trains north, 
east, or west, and baggage is transferred free 
from steamboat to railroad depot, without any 
annoyance or inconvenience to the traveller. 
Commodious’state-rooms‘are provided, and can 
be engaged in advance by addressing Mr. G. M. 
Lewis, Passenger Agent, at Pier 44 North 
River, New York, or through any of the prin- 
cipal railroad and ticket-offices. At this time 
of the year, when passenger traffic is heavy, 
state-rooms should always be spoken for in 
advance. All who have travelled by the Citi- 
zens’ Line will testify to its superior excel- 
lence ; it is excelled by no other steamboat 
line. 
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Sulphur Soap” secured by Letters Patent, 


‘*KUOURERH A!’ 


SILKS. 





“I HAVE FOUND IT!” 


Is the exclamation of every lady who has used the EU BEKA 
KNITTING SILK FILOSENE AND WASH 
EMBROIDERY SILKS, all of which are 


FAST COLORS. 





Sulphur Span 


How to get a Healthful and Pearly Skin. | xcentmg"Outisntng, evens tere above govt to 29 


other, and always insist on having 


A lot of pocete (infants as well as adults) are troubled with 
humors which develop into unsightly blemishes on the skin. 
These need artificial ald, and there is nothing to eanel Sulphur as 
an external application. This fact is reco wy all ph -~o 
and the invention of GLENN'S SUL P, which they 
have highly endorsed, presents the Stoker + : canbe free 
from its objectionable features, peculiarly adapting it to the bath 
and the toilet. When used in the bath regularly with friction 
night and morning it will soon free the skin from all impurities 
and oiliness. Rubbing with a coarse towel before appiving the 
soap assists its action in openi 4h, the pores, inducing lithe, firm 
flesh, and a skin as smooth as sa 


EUREKA SILK. 


Our GUARANTEE is a SUP FICIENT RECOM- 
MENDATION to all consumers of silk. 


EUREKA SILK CO., Boston, Mass, 








PRIESTLEY’S WHITE SILK-WARP FABRICS 


Are of the same materials as the Henriettas, aud put up in the same way. Five distinct fabrics, 
Clairette, Feather, Snowflake, Convent, and Gypsy Cloth, 
each in six grades, show respectively Canvas, Crape, Momie, Armure, and Plain weaves, and come in cream shades and 
snow-white for mourning. They will be found to furnish a variety in warmth, style and price, to suit all temperatures 
and occasions, and all styles of making and trimming. 
They are for sale by all the principal dealers in the Jarge cities, and in New York City by Lord & Taylor, Stern Bros., 
Jackson's Mourning Store, B. Altman & Co., Simpson, Crawford & Simpson, and Le Boutillier Bros. 








ITHAMAR DUBOIS, 


—POPULAR— 
SHIRT MAKER, 
828 FULTON STREET, BROOKLYN. 


New and Elegant Summer Styles in Gentlemen’s 
» ie Scams, Kid Gloves, Hosiery, Underwear, etc. 











HIGHEST AWARD 
GOLD MEDAL 


Overalicompetitorsatthe World’s 

wwhehvall ms New Orleans, at 

ii manufacturers — 
committee 
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Eo. H. ; WOODS 5 aA BOSTON, iudhen Usaseet. 


Other dressing manufacturers claim a Silver Medal as the highest award, which is not true, 


contains double ets 
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FRESH, PURE. DELICIOUS. 

Wilson’s Ice Cream. Committees would act wisely in leaving orders for Social Gatherings, Church 
Fairs, Festivals, etc. We give special care and attention to Sunday-School and Family orders, and 
guarantee perfect satisfaction in every case. Supplied to Families at $1.20 per gallon. Supplied to 
Churches and Charities at $1 per gallon. 290 & 292 Fulton Street, Brooklyn. 








THE LIGHT: RUNNING EDUCATE YOURSELF. 


Send forasample Copy of our Journal, and learn of our 
lan of ‘instruc’ any person in any study” by COR- 
ESPONDENCE and Reading Circles. Over 30 College Pro- 
fessors engaged, conferring DEGREES. Sample Copy mailed 
for postage. Address, 
THE CORRESPONDENCE UNIVERSITY, 


Chicago, Ill. 





SEWING MACHINE 


—SHAS NO EQUAL= 
NEW NEW HOME SEWING MACHINE CO. 


—= ORANGE,MAS S.=— yu 
30 UNION SQUARENY. CHICAGO, ILL | Beeesses A combined ead cgrpryee ten 
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ST.LOUIS MO.. ATLANTA,GA,.< os 
——*—“ FOR SALE BY > 


B. EF. BELGER, 
No. 431 Fulton Street, 


Pay holder, indelibieink, a 
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Ingersoll, 46 Fulton St., N- 














MOSLER SAFE & LOCK CO/S 


FIRE AND BURGLAR PROOF 


SAFES. 


LATEST IMPROVEMENTS. 
EXCLUSIVE PATENTS. 


Round Corners, Solid Continuous Plate, Heavy Welded Angle Frame, Eight 
Flanges, Bolts and Lock on Inside Flange instead of Outside, Four 
Tumbler Combination Lock capable of 100,000,000 Changes. 


The Mosler Safe and Lock Co.’s Safes have taken the lead in every exposition in which they have 
been shown, so incontestable is their superiority over all others, and bankers and merchants all over the 
world testify to the elegant finish and fire and burglar proof qualities of these safes. 


MOSLER, BOWEN & CO., 


768 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Correspondence Solicited, and Photographs, Specifications and Prices Sent 
on Application. 
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BUSINESS ESTABLISHED IN 1859. 


WILLCOX & GIBBS 


“AUTOMATIO 
THE PERFECTION 


SEWING MACHINES. 


The only Machine that can be used 
WITHOUT RISK TO HEALTH. 
Unequalled for 


SIMPLICITY, QUIETNESS, 
LICHTNESS OF RUNNINC 


AND 


STRENCTH & BEAUTY OF WORK. 


Imitations and Counterfeits called ‘‘ Automatic” and 
*‘Improved,”’ but without the special features and intrinsic 
merit of our machines, are offered under our prices, and 
attempts made to sell them on our well known and 


WORLD-WIDE REPUTATION. 





_ ne ce, Absence of this 
ar this 

6 on stamps a Machine 

Trade-Mark H counterfeit ,asIm- 

itators dare not 

/ rasen t put this Medal- 

the Machine. lion on Machines. 





Buy none without the above Medallion. Genuine 
Automatic Machines are supplied only from our own Stores. 


Call or send for full particulars and Price-List. 


WILLCOX & GIBBS SEWING MACHINE CO. 


658 Broadway, New York City. 


Branches in all leading Cities. 
TRY THIS MACHINE BEFORE BUYING ANY OTHER. 





*,* A Fine Steel Plate Engraving, on cardboard, of Brooklyn Bridge 
will be mailed, with our Price List, to any address, on,-oplication. 
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MR. BEECHER’ RECENT SERMONS. 


With the transfer of the “ Plymouth Pulpit” we purchased a limited 
number of back copies containing some of Mr. Beecher’s ablest sermons, 
which embrace the following subjects: 


“PREPARATION FOR DEATH,” 
“THE PERFECT MAN,” 
“THE UNION OF MORAL FORCES,” 
“CHRIST, THE FORERUNNER,” 
“THE CONDITION OF DISCIPLESHIP.” 











Price, per Single Sermon, 15 cents; the Five Sermons, 50 cents. 





List of Sermons Delivered since April ist, 1886. 


APRIL NUMBER: 
“GOD’S LOVE,” 


“GROWTH OF CHRISTIAN LIFE,” 
“THE WORLD’S UPWARD GROWTH,” 
“CAPITAL AND LABOR.” 


MAY NUMBER: 
“THE BIBLE: THE GUIDE OF LIFE,” 
“ESSENTIALS OF CHRISTIAN RELIGION,” 
“FRUIT-BEARING THE TEST OF DISCIPLESHIP,” 
“THE POWER:OF JESUS’ NAME.” 





20 Cents Per Number. 





Sent, postpatd, upon receipt of price. 
THE BROOKLYN MAGAZINE CO., 


7 Murray Street, New York. 
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W. C. VOSBURGH MFG. CO., timite, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Artistic 
@Gase 





We have placed‘on exhibition 
in our new salesrooms, 418 and 
420 Fulton Street, a full line of 
Gas Fixtures in new and choice 
designs. 





Our styles embrace the most 
durable fixtures in Polished and 
Antique Brass, Gold Bronze and 
Silver, in addition to our Crystal 
and Prism Fixtures. 





An inspection of our styles and 
prices is solicited. 





SALESROOMS; 


418 & 420 FULTON STREET, BROOKLYN. 


Factory: 273 to 281 State Street, 








Invite the attention of city or out-of-town buyers to their large and attractive stock of Rich 
Silks, Velvets, Piushes, ress Goods, Laces, India Shawls, Hosiery, Gloves, Upholstery 


Goods, Suits, Wraps, Housekeeping Goods, &c., &c, We have in all our Departments a full 
line of Goods, from medium-priced to the tinest imported. Correspondence from House- 
keepers resident in any part of the United States receive prompt attention, 


Broadway, corner of Eleventh Street, New York. 
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DIAMONDS. ACKERMAN, BICKER & MANVEL, WATCHES 


Formerly with the late house of Starr & Marcus. Established 1878. Goods sent for selection to any part of the country 


Correspondence solicited, and visitors with or without intention to purchase always welcome. 


Specialties of our own design and production, which are not rendered common by repeated duplication. 
JEWELRY. 6 MAIDEN LANE, N. Y. CITY. SOLID SILVER. 





Doma a@ Monthly Magazine devoted to Woman’s Handiwork, contains plain 
directions for making all kinds of useful and decorative articles. Every pattern is tested 
by an expert, to prevent mistakes. Each number tains more technical material than 
ean be purchased separately for ten times its cost to subscribers, which is One Dollar 
perannum. It has become a recognized authority among those who understand CRocHEt- 
WORK, KNITTING, NETTING, EMBROIDERY, ART NEEDLE-WORK, etc.,etc. ITs SUGGESTIONS with 
regard to both old and new industries for women, are invaluable. The latest NOVELTIES of 
the Panis and BERLIN shops are illustrated PROMPTLY. Dealers in Yarns and Embroidery 
materials will find it very useful. News DraLers and POSTMASTERS will show SAMPLE 
COPIES. Send 10 cents for sample copy to P. O, Box 2205, New Yor« City. 
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Home Exerciser” 
For brain-workers and sedentary people. 
Gentlemen, Ladies and Youths; the 
Athlete or Invalid. A complete gym- 
asium. ‘Takes up but 6 inch square 
ffoor-room, something new, scientific, 
durable, comprehensive, cheap. Send for circular, 
** Home Scuoot For Puysicat Cutture,” 16 East 14th 
Street, N, Y. City, Prof. D. L. Down. 







SAVE YOUR MONEY. 
By subscribing for your AMERICAN and ForEIGN NEws- 
PAPERS and MAGAZINES through the KNICKERBOCKER 
SUBSCRIPTION AGENCY, 132 Nassau Street, New York. 
You can get the Lowsst Cius RatEs. The following 
are some of our prices: 


Atlantic Monthly, $335 Household, $0 go 
Harper’s Magazine, 325 Housekeeper, 075 
Scientific American, 2175 Babyhood, 125 
Country Gentleman, 225 Babyland, 45 


Decorator & Furnisher, $3.35. 
&S Correspondence solicited. CATALOGUE SENT FREE 








=” MARVELOUS PRICES. = 


BOOKS FoR THE MILLION 


Complete Novelsand Other Works, by Famous Authors, Almost Given Away ! 


The following books are published in neat p hlet form, many of them handsomely illustrated, and al! are printed 
from g type upon good pi paper. They treat of a great variety of subjects. and we think no one can examine the 
list without finding therein many that he or she would like to possess. In cloth-bound form these books would cost $1:00 





each. Each book is complete in itself, 


1. The Widow Bedott Papers. This is the book 
over which your grandmothers laughed till they cried, aud 
it is just as funny to-day as ever. 

2. Fancy Work for Home Adornment, an en- 
tirely new work upon this subject ,containing easy and 
practical instructions for making fancy baskets, wall 

—o brackets, needle work, embroidery, etc., etc., pre- 
and elegantly illustrated. 
rimm'‘s Fairy Stories for the Young. The 
finest collection of fairy stories ever published. The child- 
ren will be delighted with them. 

4. The Lady ot the Lake. By Sir Walvr Scott. 
‘*'Bhe Lady of the Lake’ is a romance in verse, and of all 
the works of Scott none is more beautiful than this. 

5. Manual of raed goo for Ladies and Gentlemen, a 
gulte mn enema and good breeding, giving the rules of 


6. ‘The peed why Letter Writer for Ladies and 
Gentlemen, a complete guide fo correspondence, giving 
plain directions for the composition of letters of every 
sind, © with innumerable forms and examples. 

Winter Evening Recreations, a !arge collection 
ai Actin Charades, Tableaux, Games, Puzzles, etc., for 
social Gatherings, j private theatricals, and evenings at 
home, illustrated. 

8. Dialogues, Recitations and Readings, a large 
and choice Siectiea for school exhibitions and es and 
private antecteeeees 

9. Parlor Magic and Chemical E ents, 

a book which tells how to perform paseane 0 ert poe 4 
tricks in magic and instructive experiments with simple 
agents 

10. The Home Cook Book and Family Phys!- 
eian, containing hundreds of excellent cooking recipes 
and hints to housekeepers, also telling how to cure all com- 
mon ailments by saa le home remedies. 

11. Cc n FarAway Lands, 
avery igterestinart ned instructive edk of travels, describ- 
ing the peculiar life, habits, mannersand customs of the 
et ae of foreign countries; illustrated. 

2. Sixteen Complete Stories by Popular Authors, 
wae love, humorous and detective stories, stories of 
society life, of adventure, of railway life, etc., all very in- 
terest The 

13. The Budgetof Wit, Humorand Fun, a large 
collection of the funny stories, sketches, anecdotes, poems, 
and jokes that have been written for some years} illus’ ted, 

14. Useful Knowledge for the Million, a hands 
book of useful in formation for all, upon many and various 
annette i illustra’ 

15. Called Rack. A Novel, by Hugh Conway, author 
of “ Dark Daye’’e’ 








e 40 for 


16. At the World's Mercy. A Novel. By. Florence 
Warden, pathor of ** The House on the Marsh,”’ 
li, Mildre: d ‘Trevanion. A Novel. By “The Duch- 
as * author of *‘ Molly Bawn,”’ etc, 
8. Dark Days. A Novel. by Hugh Conway, author 
é “Called Back,’ 
19. The Mystery of the Molly Tree. A Novel. 
By the author t * Dora T! 
20. Shadows on the a, A Novel. By B. L. Far- 
jeon, es of ** Bread-and-Cheese-and-Kisses,"' etc. 
21. ray Woman. A Novel. By Mrs. Gaskell, 
author of af ore Barton,”’ wet 
he Frozen Deep. age By Wilkie Collins, 
author of The Woman in White,”’ 
23. Red Court Farm. A Novel. By Mrs, Henry 
Wood, author of *‘ East Lynne,”’ etc. 
24. In Cupid’s Net. “A Novel. By the Author of “Dora 
orne. 
25. Back to the Old Home. A Novel. By Mary Cecil 
Hay, son of Hidden Perils," 
Bowerbank’s’ Wife. A Novel. By Miss 
Mulock. wouther of ‘*‘ John Halifax, Gentleman,” ete. 
27. Lady Gwendoline’s Dream. A Novel. By the 
author of ** Dora Thorne,"’ etc. 
28. Jasper Dane's Recret. A Mord. By Miss M.E. 
Braddon, author of *‘Aurora Floyd,’’ 
29. line. A Nevel. By lie Cecll Hay, author of 
“Brenda Yorke,’’ etc. 
30. Gabriel's Marriage. A Novel. By Wilkie Collins, 
author of *‘ No Nathe,’’ etc. 
31. David Hunt. A Novel. By Mrs. Ann 8. Stephens, 
autbor of ‘‘ Fashion and Famine,”’ eto. 
82. Reaping the Whirlwind. A Novel. By Mary 
om Hay, pate of “Ola eS 8 Money,"’ ete. 
Dud ley Carleon. A Nove | a Miss M, E. Brad: 
aon, ard of “Lady Audley's me, ad 
Easica; on Tut Mystery or “tin, “HeapLanps, A 
= +, Pe EttaW. Pierce, author of ‘The Birth Mark,"’ etc, 
olden Dawn. A Novel. By the author of 
se Dev Thorne.” e 
Valerie's Fate. A Hort, By Mrs. Alexander, 
ane of ** The Wooing O't,”” 
87. Sister Rese / A Novel. by Wilkie Collins, author 
of “The Woman in W 
38. Anne. A ten .* =. Heary Wood, author of 


“Fast “ane 
39. Laurel Bush. A Novel. By Miss Mulock, 
| se of «John Halifax, Gentleman." ete. 

. Amos Barten. A Novel. By George Eliot, author 
“Adam Bede,” “ The Mill on the Fiass,"’ ete. 








ou R, NEC ALI D g We will send any four of these books and our catalogue, og mony | 
A be heer of all leading papers and books for 12 cents in stamps. Any 8 
a.3 the ix 


‘ote. Registered Letter, or Money Order, and address at 


OLN 
os 7 RANKLIN NEWS COMP. NY, r25 ‘Filbert Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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LOW COST HOUSES 


HOW TO BUILD THEM 
Pall deci ot LO eer 

from 
usely 


™a- 
lapt- 














PRINTING. 


Card Press, $8.00 
Circular Size, 8.00 


Newspaper “ 44.00] Kersey PRESS CO. 


Meriden, Conn. 








AGENTS WANTED, wars: 


Goods SELL everywhere, to Everybody. 
BIG PAY! A pocket case of EIGHT Lovely 
SAMPLES, with our terms, FREE TO ALL. 
Send your address, and 2 stamps for mailing. Address 
THE HOLLEY WORKS, Meriden, Conn 








NEW IMPROVED HIGH ARM, 
NEW MECHANICAL PRINCIPLES 
and Rotary Movements, Auio- 
matic Direct and Perfect Action, 
A Shuttle, Self-setting Nee- 
dle, Positive Feed, No Eprings, 
Few Paris, Minimum Weight, Vo 
Friction, No Noise, No Wear, No 
Fatigue, No “Tantrums,” Capa- 

ity Unlimited, Always in Order, 
Richly Ornamented, N ickelplated, 
and Gives Perfect Satisfaction. 
Send for Circulars. 


AVERY MACHINE CoO., 
28 Union Square, New York. 





Bicycles # Tricycles, 


Parties supplied in all sections with 


Bargains for Cash. 








No Price-List, as Stock is constantly Changing, 





Correspondence promptly and cheerfully answered. 
Send stamp, stating size, description, approx- 
imate price, etc., of machine wanted. 





BUTMAN & CO., 


89 Court Street, Boston. 


SPECIALTY IN SECOND-HAND. 


New Wheels for Exchange, etc. Machines Bought 
and Sold on Commission. 


TEACHERS WANTED ! principals Sana 


Assistants ; also several for Art, Music, etc. Application-form 
and information free. Address 


THE CORRESPONDENCE UNIVERSITY, 
Mention this paper. CHICAGO, ILL, 








— A Skin of Beauty is a Joy Forever.— 
DR. T. FELIX GOURAUD’S 
Oriental Cream, or Magical Beautifier, 


Removes Tan, Pimples 
Freckles, Moth-Patches, 
Rash and Skin Diseases, 
and every blemish on beau- 
ty, and defies detection. 
It has stood the test ef 30 
years, and is so harmless 
we taste it to be sure the 
preparation is properly 
made. Accept nocounter- 
feit of similar name. The 
distinguished Dr. L. A, 
Sayre said to a lady of the 
hauton (a patient): “As 
you ladies will use them, 
I recommend ‘Gouraud’s 
Cream’ as the least harm- 
Sul of all the Skin prep- 
: arations.” One bottle will 
last six months, using it every day. Also Poudre Subtile remeves 
superfluous hair without injury to the skin, 
Mme. M. B. T. GOURAUD, Sole Prop., 48 Bond St., N.Y. 


For sale by all Druggists and Fancy Goods Dealers throughout 
the U. S., Canadas and Europe. Also found in N. Y. City at R. 
H. Macy's, Stern’s, Ehrich’s, Ridley’s, and other Faney Goods 
Dealers. (08 Beware of base imitations. $1,000 Reward for 
arrest and proof of any one selling the same. 

Purifies as well as Beautifies the Skin, 


No other Cosmetic will do it, 
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SUMMER ANNOUNCEMENT. 





T. J. Ettinwoop’s School of Phonography and Type-Writing 
at the Brooklyn Library, 199 Montague Street, Brooklyn, N.Y, 
will continue until the 1st of July, or later, and will re-open early 
in September. Sufficient time yet remains before the vacation to 
enable beginners to acquire a knowledge of Type-Writing, and to 
so far master the principles of Phonography that the study can be 
successfully completed os lessons through the mail, or even with- 
out ateacher, The Short-Hand Classes in the Summer Institute 
at Cottage City, Martha’s Vineyard, Mass., conducted by the un- 
dersigned, will begin July rath, and end August 13th. Type- 
Writing will be taught in connection with these classes. For fur- 
ther information concerning instruction in Brooklyn, at Martha’s 
Vineyard, or through the mail, application may be made to 

T. J. ELLINWOOD, 199 Montague Street, 


May 24, 1886. Brooklyn, N. Y. 


“Ye Olde Booke Shoppe,” 


42 COURT ST., BROOKLYN. 
A. F. FARNELL. 


PURE DRUGS AT POPULAR PRICES. 


WHEELER & BOLTON, 


Cor. Fulton & Clinton Sts., Brooklyn. 











B. LEVY, 
MERCHANT TAILOR, 


46 GRAND ST., near 2D ST., BROOKLYN, E. D. 





GEO. GROOM, 63 Broapway, Brooktyn, E. D. 
English Boot and Shoemaker. Gentlemen’s Fine Shoes, 


Repairing and Custom Work a Specialty. 





Brooklyn, E. D., Insurance Agency. 
JOS. W. WHITE, Manacer. 
Westchester Fire Ins. Co., N. Y.; Mechanics’ Fire 
Ins. Co., of Brooklyn; Fidelity and Casualty Co, Plate 
Glass, Steam Boiler and Accident Insurance, 
OFFICE, 56 BROADWAY, BROOKLYN, E. D. 


PHELPS, 


PIANOS AND ORGANS, 
336 Fulton Street, Brooklyn. - 








H. R. HANLAN, 


Agent Prudential Life Insurance Company, 
35 GRAND ST., BROOKLYN, E. D. 
Fire Insurance effected in any desired company. 





Ladies’ and Gents’ Oyster and Dining 
Saloon, 327 Washington Street, near the 
Post Office, Brooklyn. Late Engeman’s. 








BROOKLYN ADVERTISEMENTS. 


COINS AND MEDALS 


bought, sold or exchanged.—Specialties for sale.—vU. S. 
Dollar, 1795 to 1803 inclusive. Complete set; Very good to fine, 
at $14.50. U.S. Half Dollars, 1795, 1803, *s, °6,’7, "8, etc., good to 
proof, at 65 cents each.—A complete set of genuine Historical 
Confederate Bills; includes the $500, $100, $50, $20, $10, $5, $2, 
$1, and the so-cent bill, Complete, only $1. 10 U.S. Half Cents, 
1804, etc., good, all different. 60 Coins of the Bible. ‘The exact 
fac-simile of ‘“* Widow’s Mite,” ‘‘Shekel of Israel,’ etc., also 
Chinese and Japanese Coins and Medals. Send stamp for cata- 
logue. C. ENDERS, Jr., 51 SHERIFF STREET, New Yorx. 


MALLON, FLORIST, 


Fulton and Willoughby Streets, 
BROOKLYN. 


F. GUTTENBERGC, 
Fish, Oysters, Clams and Lobsters, 


729, 1001 & 1003 Fulton St., Brooklyn. 
W. R. HEGEMAN, 


DEALER IN FISH, OYSTERS AND CLAMS, 


70 Montague Street, Brooklyn. 


IRA A. KIMBALL, 


Real state and Insurance Wroker, 
Cor. Fifth Avenue and Ninth 8t., Brooklyn. 


C.A. LESTER’S 


FISH AND OYSTER DEPOT, 
346 Court Street, corner of Union, 
BROOKLYN. 




















Brook Trout, Salmon, Lobsters, ‘Halibut, Mackerel, Soft-shell 
rabs, Smoked Fish, Salt Fish, etc., etc., 
FRESH EVERY MORNING. 
Pickled Oysters a Specialty. 
Oysters Wholesale and Retail. 
Depot for Rockaway Oysters. 








TELEPHONE, No. ggA. 


EDGELL’S RHEUMATIC & GOUT PILLS. 


They positively cure all cases of Temporary and Chronic 
Rheumatism. Have an unexcelled record for curing persons 
from the youngest to the oldest. A trial will convince the 
most unbelieving. Price, 25 and 50 cents a box. 

J.C. EDCELL, 
9 Hicks Street, Brooklyn, N, Y 
(For Twenty Years.) 





Send for circular, 





A. W. Tyson, Prop. 


481 FULTON STREET, 


Opp. Wechsler & Abrahams’, Brooklyn. 





SOLE AGENT FOR 


KRANICH & BACH PIANOS, 
9 MASON & HAMLIN ORGANS. 


227 FULTON STREET, 


One block below Loeser’s. 


ALL SHEET MUSIC AT HALF THE REGULAR PRICE. 





Gl 


FLC 
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BROOKLYN ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Grass Cote Gardens Kept in Order 


BY THE WEEK, MONTH OR SEASON. 


FLOWER-BEDS LAID OUT AND PLANTED, 
ORDERS BOOKED NOW FOR SEASON 1886, 


Choice Collection of Llants. 


FRESH TESTED FLOWER AND VEGETABLE SEEDS, 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, 


JULIUS J. HEINRICH, 


121 Court Street, 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 


TELEPHONE CALL, 665. 





F. EDWARDS, 


MANUFACTURER AND DEALER IN 


rine Seorzs 


OF ALL KINDS, 


Cargiul attention is given to shoes made to measure. Shoes 
made on the M/cComber Patent Last a specialty. 


166 & 168 Atlantic Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


GALLOWAY, 
Photographer 
PORTRAIT PAINTER, 


318 & 320 Fulton Street, 
(Opposite Hurd, Waite & Co.’s.) BROOKLYN. 








Photographs by the Instantaneous Process. Price, $3.00 per dos. 





OUR SPECIALITE: 


Portraits in Oil, framed complete, $10 upwards. 


Can be had on the Instalment System, if desired. 





Portraits in Crayon and Pastel, in Handsome Gilt 
and Plush Frames, from $15 up. 





SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. 





ANDREW MOWBRAY’S 


Boarding, Sale, Commission and Exchange Stables, 


233 SCHERMERHORN ST., Brooklyn, 


The Best and Most Reliable Place to Buy or Sell 
HORSES or CARRIAGES. 
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Coupes, Light Wagons, Pony Phaetons and Saddle 
Horses to let on reasonable terms, A specialty made of 
Buying and Selling First Class Horses and Carriages on 
Commission. 





C. H. RIVERS, 
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DEVENS © PHARMACY, 


Cor. Court St. and Atlantic Ave., 
BROOKLYN. 
PURE DRUGS. 


PURE SODA WATER, 
Tested by the Board of Health. 





Portraits are made from Sittings or Copies. 


RED LINE PERFUMES. 





BROOKLY 


JOHN T. PINCKNEY, 


DEALER IN STRICTLY 


PurE MILK, 


Fresh from Farms in Huntingdon 0o., New Jersey. 


No. 340 Smith St., 





Corner First Place, 


And 75 & 77 THIRD STREET, near Hoyt, 
BROOKLYN. 





Families Supplied at their Residences. 


Milk Delivered in Glass Jars. 





Best Creamery Butter and Long Island Eggs. 
Thomas Hudson & Son, 


PLUMBERS & GAS FITTERS, 


PAINTING AND FRESCOING, 





CORNER FULTON AND YORK STREETS, 


BROOKLYN, L, I. 


Contracts For General Repairing. 


mras STY LES. } 


GENERAL MARKET, 
1209 FULTON STREET, 
Established 1855. Near Bedford Avenue. 


H. HASTE, 
GREENE AVENUE MARKET, 


3 and & Greene Avenue, Brooklyn. 

















ADVERTISEMENTS 


Rk. H. HAND, 
Sa Se eS , 


184 Fulton St., cor. Orange, Siveictyn. ” 
A general mee of Trunks, Valises, Bags, etc. TRUNKS 
EPAIRED oF EXcHaNGED, 
STEAMER CHAIRS AND _ STATEROOM TRU UNKS 


i MANAGED BY LADIES. _&} 
BROOELYN 


EMPLOYMENT BUREAU. 


NO. 29 CONCORD STREET, 


Between Fulton and Washington Streets. Two Blocks from 
Bridge Entrance. 


SERVANTS OF ALL KINDS, 


~ QUEEN’S CUP CIGARETTES. © 
ALL HAVANA TOBACCO: 








Pure Havana Tobacco only is used in the 
manufacture of these unrivalled Cigarettes. 
F. MUSSON & CO., 


195 FULTON STREET, BROOKLYN, 
DEALERS IN 


FINE SHOES. 


Stop and examine our large assortment of Spring and Sume- 
mer Goods. ey are the best and cheapest in 
the city for ceaitty and price. 
ONE PRICE STORE. agoore marked in plain figures, 
195 FULTON STRE T, BROOKLYN. 
Bet. Nassau & Concord Sts., Near the Bridge. 











Wm. H. t othoor, 
WALL STREET FERRY, BROOKLYN. 


Fines, ies to hire for Weddings and Parties. Awnings, 


anners and Decorations for Halls, Fairs, etc. 


LARYNGEAL DROPS. 


AN EFFECTUAL REMEDY FOR 
Coughs, Croup, Hoarseness, Whooping-Cough. 
Prepared and Sold by 


P. J. HOYT, Homeopathic Pharmacy, 


63 Fourth Street, Brooklyn, EF. D. 








The best Pianos Sold on 
mm pe a 
arerooms, 


pureet, Brooklyn. $5 to $20. 


Phelps & Son, Pianos, 


Monthly Installments. 


Possess the Finest 
Tone, and are the Best 
Finished and Most Dura- 
ble Instruments in the 
Market, 





$5 to $20. 
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RINTED PAPER, or that containing chemicads inci- 
dent to the ordinary process of manufacture, is a cause 
of Hemorrhaids. The “*STanDARD” brand is not 
medicated, but is entirely free from any deleterious sub- 
stance. The division into sheets by perforations secures 


economy unattainable in the uxfer/forated roll or package, 
while the rapid dissolution of the paper in water prevents 


3t Somerset St., 





Boston, Mass. 

A. P. W. Paper Co. 
Gentlemen: Your ‘* Medicated 
Toilet Paper” is useful in the 
treatment of Anal diseases, al- 


laying the intense itching, is a 








remedy easily applied, and a trial 


is convincing of its merits. 


loss of health from impure air, due to stoppage of pipes and 
drains, with accompanying Physicians’ and Plumbers bills. 

Special Express contracts now enable us to deliver One 
Dozen 1,000-Sheet Rolls and Nickel Fixture any- 


where in the United States accessible by express on receipt 
of $3.00, or we can forward, as heretofore, two rolls and 
nickel fixture for $1.00, charges prepaid. 





F, M. Jounson, M.D. 
tO a raRATED 


ng 0 


OUR MEDICATED PAPER 


For sufferers from Hemorrhoids has proved a most successful vehicle for emollient and astringent 
remedies, affording a means of securing for chronic cases that regular, persistent treatment without 
which the advice and remedies of the ablest physicians fail to relieve. 

This paper, heavily charged with an ointment approved by the profession, offers a method of 
treatment free from the inconvenience and annoyance attending the use of other remedies. The 
itching type of the disease quickly yields to its influence. 


Pocket Packet, - - - - - $010 


Ten Packets and Neat Pocket Case, - 1 00 


Price, per Roll of 1,000 sheets, securely 

wrapped in Tin Foil,- - - - 50 
Two 1,000-Sheet Rolls, Nickel Fixture, I 30 
Delivered Free anywhere in the United States on receipt of price. 


Address _ 
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© preparationY ever” offered 

for sale ‘has* been more 
carefully prepared and thoroughly tested, 
nor has met with amore welcome reception 
and universal approval, or afforded more 
relief to invalids or to young and suffering 
children and aged persons. This has 
been confirmed by thousands of testimon- 
ials from chemists, physicians, heads of 
families and the press. 

















PURE GOODS SOLD ONLY. 


a Century our Teas and Coffees have been us 


ns ol 1S ers 


. Quarter of 
e many millio 


, ONLY ONE PROFIT betwee 1 the Producer and 


lated Unserupulous Imitators to 


Reputable Houses and 
way for nothi lake 


TT Y . \T™ PT 7 a 
LIIINK OF TUE 
ye eS i’ X A i Ah tend 


ONE PRICE TO ALL 
The Gt. Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co., 


TDIDTIITMANHA 
LINLDU LUINO 


HEADQUARTERS, 385 & 37 Vesey oT.,N.Y. 


LIST OF BROOKLYN STORES. 


It street, cor. Concord street, - . ; BROOKLYN 
urt street, cor. Wyckoff street, - - g 
‘olumbia street, between Carroll & Summit sts., - 
rtle avenue, corner Walworth street, . 
[th avenue, corner Prospect avenue,-— - - - 
sroadway, bet. Sumner avenue & Ellery st., - - 
irand street, bet. 4th & 5th streets, - WILLIAMSBURGi1i 
Grand street, corner 9th street, - - - ry 
Grand street, between Ewen street & Graham ave., - 
363 Manhattan avenue, Sparrow’s Block, . - GREENPOINT. 


6“ 


“ 
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HURD, WAITE & CO., 


BROOKLYN'S RELIABLE 


Dry Goops ESTABLISHMENT, 


are exhibiting thi 


S season greater attractions than ever in their wonderfully 
popular 
department. Full lines of medium and rich grade fabrics, imported and 
domestic, are shown in all the latest weaves; colorings and effects, ai the 


most reasonable prices, while a surprising number of marvellous special values 


r offered « uel] 
oftiered as weil. 


Their of French Novelt: 


portations 











English and lies ( I ly 
admired by all who seethem. In the 
UPHOLSTERY DEPARTMENT 

will be found one of the fullest-equipped stocks shown in the Bro 
New York markets. - 

Beautiful lines of the most fashionable Zapestry and other / 
erings, goods always to be depended upon for the maximum of wear, / 
Cretonnes, Felts, Art Embroideries, Worsteds, etc., can be purchaset re he 





Their selections of 


LACE CURTAINS 


fart 


“nN desi 


HURD, WAITE & CO. 
317,319 and 321 Fulton Street, opposite Pierrepont Brooklyn, NY, 


























